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FOREWORD 


. Tarouca the medium of the July issue of Taz ANNALS we are able 
to extend the addresses made at our Annual Meeting to many who were 
not present at that meeting, held this year on April 10 and 11. 

This volume includes also an article by Dr. D. F. Fleming and one 
by Dr. Austin F. Macdonald. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 


The Presidency of the Academy 


FTER more than twenty-three 
years of service as president of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Dr. Ernest Minor Patter- 
son has asked to be relieved of the in- 
creasingly heavy duties and responsi- 
bilities which the office entails. This 
wish has been honored by the Board of 
Directors, which has elected as his suc- 
cessor Dr. James C. Charlesworth, pro- 
fessor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who tock office on 
June 1, 1953. At that time Dr. Patter- 
son became president emeritus by unani- 
mous vote of the Board. 

Dr. Patterson was first elected presi- 
dent in 1930, succeeding Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, director general of the Pan 
American Union. As professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he had already earned recog- 
nition as an authority on questions of 
international economics, and had lec- 
tured widely at home and at interna- 
tional institutes at The Hague and in 
Geneva. Continuing his teaching at the 
University, where he was for many 
years chairman of the Department of 
Economics and one of the leading fig- 
ures in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, he gave freely of his 
time and organizational abilities to the 
Academy, even before *he retired from 
his professorship in 1950. 


He took office at the beginning of the 
depression, but with the aid of able and 
faithful associates he has succeeded in 
maintaining the organization on a sound 
basis without having to appeal for 
financial aid. Under his guidance the 
Academy has doubled its investments 
and its membership. He left his office 
with the knowledge that his successor 
would take charge of an organization 
having the support of over seventeen 
thousand members in all parts of the 
world. 

Only those who have worked closely 
with Dr. Patterson during his term as 
president can fully appreciate the un- 
selfish devotion, the skill, and the me- 
ticulous care with which he discharged 
his task. He has earned the deep grati- 
tude of his fellow members of the Board 
of Directors and the respect of all who 
know the Academy and its activities. 

Dr. James C. Charlesworth has for 
several years been identified with the 
work of the Academy as associate editor 
of THE ANNALS. He joined the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1939. Well known as a writer on public 
administration, he brings to his new of- 
fice a wide experience as a scholar and 
an executive, and under his leadership 
the Academy can look forward with 
confidence to the future. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 


l Atlantic Union—Freedom’s Answer to Malenkov 


By CLARENCE K. STREIT 


Y topic was originally “Atlantic 
YR Union—Freedom’s Answer to 
Stalin.” But since that title was se- 
lected, Stalin has died,-leaving the free 
facing a more formidable danger and a 
momeéntous opportunity. Atlantic Un- 
ion, however, remains freedom’s answer 
to Malenkov. I want to give you some 
of-the reasons why it answers our pres- 
ent Soviet problem with all the force of 
a surprise attack. But first let me tell 
you briefly what we mean by Atlantic 
Union. It is simple enough. 


WHAT ATLANTIC UNION MEANS 


We mean to unite the democracies by 
the same free federal union principles 
that unite the people of our own forty- 
eight states through our Constitution. 
We mean to unite them as fellow citi- 
zens of a great union of free men and 
women with an executive and a congress 
—a senate and a house—elected by 
them. We mean a system where on 
election day you will each vote not only 
for your choice for governor of your 
state and for your state senator and 
member of the legislature, not only for 
your choice for President of the United 
States and for your United States sena- 
tor and congressman, but also for your 
choice for the executive of the Atlantic 
Union and for your senator and repre- 
sentative in this new congress. 

You can see from this that you sacri- 
fice none of your sovereignty as a citi- 
zen by constituting this great union. In- 
stead, you gain sovereignty, gain power, 
gain rights, gain a vote where you per- 
sonally have none whatever now, and 
you gain this citizen sovereignty in the 
very fields where you personally need it 
most—the fields on which peace and 
war depend. 
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What are those fields which you 
would begin to help govern through 
your representatives in the new union 
government? Its creation would involve 
no change ‘in the structure or powers of 
your state government. Nor would it 
involve any change in the basic struc- 
ture of the United States Government. 
It would involve only the transfer of 
certain powers from the United States 
Government to the Atlantic Union gov- 
ernment. Which powers? Only some 
of the powers which the people of our 
thirteen original states transferred from 
their state governments to their federal 
representatives when they replaced the 
Articles of Confederation with our pres- 
ent Federal Constitution. 

By this transfer of power they cre- 
ated a common defense force, a com- 
mon foreign policy, a common citizen- 
ship, a common currency, and the great 
common free market which has been 
the making of our prosperity. 

How far should we go now in this di- 
rection in constituting a great Atlantic 
Union with the other democracies? In 
my personal view, we should go the 
whole way. We know from experience - 
that this combination creates prodigious 
power and freedom. We had better 
take no chances these days in having 
too little of either power or freedom if 
we wish to risk the lives of no more of 
our sons. That'is my personal convic- 
tion. .Others believe that a union con- 
cerning only defense and foreign policy 
would suffice for the present. 


FEDERAL CONVENTION PROPOSED 


How far we should and can go de- 
pends of course not only on agreement 
among us Americans, but on agreement 
with the other democracies. The best 


` others. 
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way to reach agreement on this, and on 
the other obvious problems Atlantic Un- 
ion involves, is to send delegates to a 
convention ta thresh these things out 
with delegates from the other democ- 
racies and report whatever agreement 
they reach back to the people for ac- 
tion by them. That is the way the 
United States Constitution was created 
through the Federal Convention that 
met in Philadelphia in 1787. And that 
is how the Atlantic Union resolution 
proposes to tackle the problem. Here 
is the text of its resolving clause: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to invite the democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
to name delegates, representing their prin- 
cipal political parties, to meet this year 
with delegates of the United States in a 
Federal Convention to explore how their 
peoples, and the peoples of such other 
democracies as the Convention may invite 
to send delegates, can apply among them, 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, the principles of free federal union. 


The other sponsors of the North At- 
lantic Pact which the resolution would 
have us meet in convention are Canada, 
the United Kingdom, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
These seven drafted the Atlantic alli- 
ance,-and then they extended it to some 
The resolution follows this suc- 
cessful precedent. 

Two other points in the resolution 
should also be noted: (1) The union 
would be kept within the framework of 
the United Nations, but it would re- 
quire no action by the Security Council. 
The Soviet Union could not veto it, any 
more than it could block formation of 
the North Atlantic Pact. (2) The con- 
vention would be limited to exploring 
- how far we and the others could go in 
federating. The resolution involves no 
commitment to union. The people re- 
tain full power to reject any union the 


x 


convention proposes if they do not like 
it when they see it. 


STATUS OF THE RESOLUTION 


` This resolution was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Kefauver and nine- 
teen others in 1949. It is yet to be 
acted on by Congress. The Canadian 
Senate has already showed its approval 
by adopting practically the same resolu- 
tion with only one negative vote. 
Backing the resolution on the citizen 
side in the United States, is the Atlantic 
Union Committee. Its president is for- 
mer United States Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts. The vice presi- 
dents of the Atlantic Union Committee 
are Will Clayton, former Under Secre- 
tary of State, and Mrs. Robert Patter- 
son, widow of the former Secretary of 
Defense. Its council includes more than 
five hundred nationally known leaders ` 
in all fields. : 


OPPORTUNITY AND DANGER 


I want to turn back now to the situa- 
tion resulting from Stalin’s death and 
show how Atlantic Union fits into that 
pictute. 

Stalin’s death gives the free a rare op- 
portunity to win without another world 
war. At the same time, it faces them 
with grave danger of suffering war and 
losing it to Communism by sinking still 
deeper into the errors that have already 
built up dictatorship so formidably. 


Dictatorship weakened now 


The immense opportunity the free now 
have comes from the fact that, by its 
nature, a dictatorship is most vulnerable 
(a) in the period when the dictator’s 
successor is not yet firmly established, 
and (b) in the areas farthest from the 
throne, nearest the alternative, and most 
weakly held. All this applies with spe- 
cial force to the Communist dictator- 
ship now. f 
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For many reasons, the Kremlin is 
particularly exposed to the usual dan- 
gers of succession in a dictatorship. 
Malenkov must follow a man who was 
in power an unusually long time, who 
had the prestige of a founding father 
and a World War victor, and who had 
been semideified by years of propa- 
ganda. The contrast between Malenkov 
and Stalin is bound to be sharply to the 
former’s disadvantage for a long time. 

Death took Stalin before he had had 

time to fix firmly Moscow’s rule over 
China and the nations of eastern Eu- 
rope, where Yugoslavia had already suc- 
cessfully defied Stalin himself. They 
‘are all distant from the centers of Mos- 
_ cow’s power, and in more ways than one 
near to the western democracies. Even 
if they are not likely to feel that now is 
the time to assert themselves, Malenkov 
is bound to suspect that they will. 


Freedom's real danger 


The grave danger the free now face 
comes from the fact that, by its nature, 
freedom encourages people to go their 
own independent ways. Result: they 
almost always require immediate danger 
to unite them; even then, they ‘often 
unite too little and too late; and if they 
fail to form an enduring union while the 
peril is most imminent, its recession is 
only too likely to cause them to fall 
apart again. All this applies with pe- 
culiar force to the Atlantic democracies 
now. 

Twice within this half-century the At- 
lantic democracies. have suffered world 
war and near disaster from failure to 
unite effectively in time. This taught 
them so little that, when blockaded in 
1948 in Berlin by their Russian ally, the 
best they could do was to fall back on 
the system that had twice failed them 
before, and form another alliance, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

NATO was a step in the right direc- 


tion, but even when it was taken, it 
clearly was much too small a step. Yet 
even when Communism extended its 
sway through China, and Stalin himself 
was at the height of his power, the dan- 
ger to freedom did not suffice to induce 
the Atlantic democracies even to ex- 
plore the possible advantage of replac- 
ing the alliance with something strong 
—a federal union. 

The first wartime alliance of the At- 
lantic democracies fell apart when the 
Kaiser no longer threatened. They 
quickly relaxed and went their separate 
ways again when the Nazi and Japanese 
dangers were ended. Now that Stalin’s 
death has lessened the pressure on them, 
they cannot guard too much against 
their fatal tendency to fall apart when 
not in dire danger. 


DISTRUST AND DISUNION 


To take advantage of our present op- 
portunity and avoid its danger to us, 
we need to begin by understanding 
clearly the vital weakness both in the 
Soviet dictatorship and on our own side. 
Unless we are aware equally of their 
Achilles’ heel and our own, we can 
neither bring them down nor save our- 
selves. 

Communism’s Achilles’ heel can be 
summed up in one word, distrust. And 
so can freedom’s: its inherent fault is 
disunion, 

Freedom takes faith. Freedom with 
union requires even more trust. Such 
unitary nations as the United Kingdom 
and France, and such federations as the 
United States and Canada, are standing 
proof that freedom does flourish on or- 
ganic union of the free, and that the 
people of the Atlantic area have attained 
a relatively high degree of faith. But 
they have yet to show enough trust in 
each other—and in the free principles 
on which each of their nations is based 
—to form an Atlantic federal union. 
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CoMMUNISM’s DISTRUST 


Communism is union unlimited by 
freedom, and therefore without mutual 
trust. Its dictatorship fears that free- 
dom would destroy its union, even more 
than the free fear that union might de- 
stroy their freedom. Its philosophy 
puts its faith in mass Man and distrusts 
the individual; its police incarnate and 
increase this distrust. Mutual distrust 
pervades its people far more than any 
other. The more powerful the positions 
individuals are in, the more they are 
bound to distrust one another in this 
dictatorship. 

Stalin’s death makes the Achilles’ heel 
of both Communism and freedom much 
more vulnerable than before. 

The Communist system is shot through 
with distrust and suspicion to an excep- 
tional degree now, because of the uncer- 
tainty regarding the succession. This is 
true despite the smooth and swift trans- 
fer of office to Malenkov. It must con- 
tinue to be true until his hold of the 
power òf that office is no more doubted 
than Stalin’s was. That need not take 
him as long as it took Stalin. He knows 
how Stalin did it, and he has people to 
deal with whom Stalin broke in for him. 
Still, it will take time—more than a‘few 
months. During that period, and par- 
ticularly in the next few months, his dis- 
trust of his colleagues and subordinates 
is bound to be at a peak, and so must 
be their suspicion of him and of each 
other. This must be especially true as 
regards the relations between the Krem- 
lin and the Communist dictators in 
China and the satellite states of eastern 
Europe, particularly Czechoslovakia. 


FREEDOM’s DISUNION 


Freedom’s world is exposed now more 
than before to the dangers of disunion 
because Stalin’s death weakens so obvi- 
ously the Communist bloc and thus les- 


sens the immediate danger from it. 
Freedom permits any amount of differ- 
ent guessing on what is going on behind 
the Iron Curtain and what to do about 
it. The resulting confusion makes for 
inaction, particularly now when Moscow 
is most vulnerable. So, too, does the 
fact that in all three of the strongest 
democracies—the United States, Great 
Britain, and France—the present gov- 
ernment has a very weak majority. Add 
that each of the three jealously guards 
its sovereign right to follow a separate 
foreign policy, and the odds against ef- 
fective united action by the Atlantic de- 
mocracies in this critical period seem 
heavy indeed. f 

Nor is this all. Malenkov is already 
following the conciliatory policy toward 
the West that is most likely to accentu- 
ate its disunion. For many reasons, I 
believe that he will continue to pursue . 
Stalin’s policy of the “phony peace.” 
Let me cite but two: 

1. War aids Malenkov’s rivals. War 
tends to strengthen those in control of 
the army, and, to a less extent, the 
secret police. It would not build up 
Malenkov, whose strength lies in his 
control of the Communist Party ma- 
chine, so much as it would his main 
rivals. ‘The less international tension 
there is, the weaker the position of 
those who lead the army and the police, 
and the stronger that of the skilled 
politician. 

2. Stalin nominated no one. It is a 
noteworthy but little noted fact that be- 
fore his death Stalin made no public 
statement naming clearly his successor, 
though this would have helped safe- 
guard his regime from the present dan- 
gers. Nor was any testament or other 
public statement by Stalin produced 
during the funeral period to remove 
all doubt that Malenkov was Stalin’s 
choice. This would have been a natural 
thing to do. Its absence is bound to 
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cause suspicion and weaken Malenkov’s 
position. The western powers, no doubt, 
will let no one in the Soviet bloc forget 
this point. 


STALINISM MALENKOV’S HOPE 


Even if Stalin had explicitly desig- 
nated Malenkov as his successor, tbe 
latter would need to identify himself 
closely with the dead dictator’s policy. 
The lack of any such designation makes 
it all the more likely that Malenkov will 
begin by sticking to the policies of 
Stalin. If he grows in power, he may 
well interpret these later to suit himself; 
but just now he has every reason to es- 


- tablish himself unquestionably as the 


loyal continuer of Stalin’s policies. This 
is the course that Stalin himself followed 
when he wrapped Lenin’s authority 
about him. Malenkov must be in- 
clined to follow this example, since he 
rose to power through many years of 
close association with Stalin. The ex- 
perience and the prestige he thus gained 
form, perhaps, his best card now. 

Stalin’s death adds to the importance 
of his long statement of policy on Oc- 
tober 2, 1952, for this was his last such 
declaration. In this statement Stalin 
came out for what I call a “phony 
peace.” It was aimed at the Achilles’ 
heel of the western democracies—their 
disunion. Stalin held that they were so 
prone to disunion that they could be 
counted on to come into conflict with 
each other again in their struggle for 
markets. He found war among them 
much more probable than war between 
them and the Communist bloc. The 
conclusion was obvious: The Commu- 
nists need only follow a peaceful policy 
and wait for the capitalists to cut each 
other’s throats and thus leave the world 
to Moscow. In the October statement 
that has now the weight of a “farewell 
address,” Stalin declared: 


These comrades are mistaken [who] affirm 
that the United States has sufficiently sub- 
jected other capitalist countries to it to pre- 
vent them from fighting among themselves 
and weakening each other, [and] that the 
progressive people of capitalism have been 
taught sufficiently by the experience of two 
World Wars .. . not to permit themselves 
again to drag the capitalist countries into 
a war among themselves. 


MALENKOV’S PROBABLE Poticy 


The more J study the situation pro- 
duced by Stalin’s death, the more I am 
led to conclude that Malenkov will con- 
tinue to seek “peace” with the West, 
particularly western Europe, with a view 
to (1) increasing the disunion in the 
West, and seeking to bring on an eco- 
nomic collapse in the West, by lessening 
the Soviet pressure which has done so 
much for unity and full employment in 
both Europe and the Atlantic; and (2) 
meanwhile gaining time to consolidate 
his power at home and in the Soviet 
bloc, so that later he may be in posi- 
tion to take over the disunited de- 
mocracies, one by one, preferably by 
civil war. Malenkov’s present weakness 
makes Stalin’s “phony peace” policy in_ 
his hands an even greater danger to the 
free than it was last fall, when General 
Eisenhower called it a “deadly chal- 
lenge.” : 

T have long feared that Moscow would 
adopt this policy. That is why I have 
been urging so insistently for years that 
we take advantage of the aggressive pe- 
riod in Soviet policy to unite the free 
solidly, organically, and not simply by 
such flimsy ties as the NATO. Thus, 
in February 1949, during the Berlin 
blockade, I wrote in our magazine, 
Freedom & Union: 

The Kremlin dictatorship can have no 
desire for a strong Union of the Free. 
Sooner or later it is likely to see that its 
own inept policy in the West, and not the 
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vision or courage of Western statesmen, is 
the main force uniting the’ democracies. 
The Kremlin knows from experience it can 
abruptly reverse itself without losing its 
hold on its Russian slaves or its dupes 
abroad. Suppose it wakes up soon to its 
~ present folly. Suppose it seeks to exploit 
the latent divisions among the democracies, 
their longing for peace, their wishful think- 
ing. To do this it need only profess a 
policy of concihation inthe West. . 

Such considerations might conceivably 
lead the Kremlin to turn to a policy of 
conciliation in the West temporarily—long 
enough for it to gain most of the rest of 
Asia by concentrating its aggressive activity 
there. Suppose it did this. Where then 
would be the snailish statesmen of the West 
who depend on Russian pressure in Europe 
—not on any positive policy of freedom 
and union—to unite their peoples and win 


the friendship of Asians? These states- - 


men now seek to build a solid wall by pour- 
ing gravel between concrete forms without 
adding any internal cement to hold it to- 
gether. Where will these blundering build- 
ers be when Stalin suddenly removes the 
concrete forms he now supplies? . . 


INSUFFICIENCY of NATO 


Where will they be? Where they are 
- now—with little to show for the past 
four years except the NATO. On April 
2 last year General Eisenhower, in his 
report to it as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, warned: 


Peacetime coalitions throughout history 
have been weak and notoriously inefficient. 

. Nevertheless, we were expecting NATO 
members ...to work and sacrifice to- 
gether over an indefinite period. 


Only recently I heard the NATO 
Deputy Commander, Field Marshal 
Montgomery, speaking at the National 
Press Club, warn of NATO’s weak- 
ness even more bluntly. He agreed— 
as I would—that “the achievements of 


NATO have been tremendous,” but he 


held that they were not nearly good 
_enough for present conditions. Listing 


the “really vital needs” of the West, he 
said: i 


The first need: Political unity and agree- 
ment on our problems and how to solve 
them, ... 

The second need is a central organiza- 
tion to direct the agreed political policy 
and military strategy on a global scale. . . 

The third need is an agreed master plan 
to handle the present cold war, and a fu- 
ture hot war if it ever should burst upon 
us. And that master plan or grand design 

. must be based on political-military- 
economic facts. It must be. You haven’t 
got it. I have given you three things— 
you haven’t got any of them. 

The fourth need: The closest possible 
link-up of interest—political, military, eco- 
nomic—between national communities in 
geographical areas... . You cannot have 
true unity without ... some small sacri- 
fice of sovereignty for the common good. 


Because none of these “really vital 
needs” have yet been met, Montgomery 
said: “There is in the nations of the 
West an enormous dissipation of effort 
and strength ...a tremendous waste 
of effort.” That is what we have to 
show for all the billions we have spent 
and all the daydreaming we have done 
since the cold war began. “I am con- 
vinced myself that we have to explore 
other methods,” Lord Montgomery said, 
and it is high time we began mag ex- 
ploration. 


FREEDOM’S ANSWER 


What should the free do to meet the 
greater, though less immediate, danger 
Stalin’s death brings them? What is 
their answer? They should protect their 
Achilles’ heel on which Malenkov has 
his eye, and make his own their target. 
The Atlantic democracies need to move 
swiftly now to end the disunion among 
them which Malenkov seeks to develop; 
and to develop, instead, to the crippling 
point, the distrust within the Commu- 
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nist dictatorship which is its Achilles’ 
heel. 

Malenkov does not need to foment 
disputes among the democracies in order 
to develop their disunion to where it 
cripples them and they fall easy victims. 
All he needs do is remove the pressure 
that now unites them a little, and pro- 
vide the “peaceful” climate in which 
disunion naturally grows among the free. 
Similarly, the free need do little directly 
to foment distrust within the Commu- 
nist empire; they, too, have only to pro- 
duce the conditions in which this dis- 
trust will best grow of itself. 

The free have this great advantage: 
they need but cure their own Achilles’ 
heel to make that of dictatorship grow 
cancerously. By moving now toward 
` Atlantic Union they not only overcome 
their own worst weakness, but they cre- 
ate conditions in which distrust must 
endanger the Soviet dictatorship increas- 
ingly. They set in motion forces that 
can gradually bring it down from within, 


beginning in eastern Europe. 
Unitep States Must Leap 


If the free are to move toward union 
before Malenkov has time to consolidate 
his position, the lead must come from 
the United States, preferably teamed 
closely with Canada. European Union 
would leave the free divided into the 
United States, the British, and Little 
Europe. It would not remove the divi- 
sions on which Malenkov is counting. 
A European Union could worsen the 
struggle for markets which Stalin fore- 
saw among the capitalist countries. 

If the United States fails to lead to- 
ward Atlantic Union, even the little 
unity that has been painfully achieved 
in Europe is now likely to be lost. Be- 
fore Stalin’s death, the ratification of the 
European Defense Community treaty 
was already in great danger, especially 
in France. Even then, many of the 
French were skeptical about Soviet Rus- 


sia’s attacking, and fearful of German 
domination of western Europe. As 
Malenkov lessens the fear of Soviet 
Russia, French fear of Germany is cer- 
tain to increase. 

The adroit Molotov is now the sole 
survivor of the makers of the Moscow- 
Berlin deal of 1939. If he dangles be- 
fore the Germans enough hope of peace 
negotiations in which they would achieve 
unity, the strong opposition in West 
Germany to the European Defense Com- 
munity may well make it a dead letter. 
Indeed, the mere prospect of reopening 
of the German peace negotiations by 
Moscow and the West is likely to make 
both French and Germans want to 
await developments before carrying out 
EDC. 

Only by swiftly supplementing its 
present EDC policy with a dramatic 
move toward Atlantic Union can the 
United States be sure to keep both 
France and Germany on its side, while 
undermining Malenkov in eastern Eu- 
rope. Only by calling the proposed fed- 
eral convention to explore Atlantic Un- 
ion can it now reasonably hope to hold 
together the western European countries 
it has been rebuilding and rearming at 
such cost. 

Clearly, the calling of the proposed 
Atlantic federal convention could lead 
to union. It might, of course, fail to 
end the present disunion, but that is a 
risk which every policy faces. The al- 
ternative—refusal to explore the possi- 
bility of union—is certain to fail to end 
the disunion of the free.. And if we con- 
tinue trying to end it by alliance, we 
are certain to fail to win without war, 
as.all history teaches. 


PEACE BY SURPRISE 


Why would convocation of the pro- 
posed Atlantic federal convention set 
in motion forces that could gradually 
bring down the Soviet dictatorship from 
within, without war? For one thing, it 
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would come with the force of a great 
surprise. 

Why do we seek to win only war— 
never peace—by surprise attack? Sur- 
prise attack is the best way, in peace as 
in war, to win “the mostest with the 
leastest,” as General Forrest would say. 

George, Washington won his first bat- 
tle by doing the unexpected, taking the 
Hessians by surprise, crossing the Dela- 
ware the night after Christmas. In our 
time, we Americans let ourselves be 
taken by surprise at Pearl Harbor—and 
thus Japan at one blow took control of 
the Pacific. 

By its principles and practices, dicta- 
torship is far better prepared than de- 
mocracy to win by war through surprise 
attack at the start. Democracy’s best 
hope is to win by surprise attack with- 
out war. 

How can anyone reasonably expect to 
win against Moscow without war except 
by taking it by surprise? Then why 
have we not yet even tried to do this? 
To take Moscow by- surprise, the free 
need merely to unite effectively. 

Can we surprise Moscow merely by 
strengthening NATO by adding a: con- 
sultative assembly or otherwise? The 
effort is useful, but the hope is vain. 
Stalin held NATO in such. low esteem 
that in his “farewell address” he did not 
even mention it as a factor in the situa- 
tion, in telling the Communists why he 
considered the West incurably disunited. 


To Upset THE REDS 


By calling now for the proposed At- 
lantic federal convention to explore the 
possibility: of uniting all the democracies 
in the effective federal way, the United 
States can reasonably hope to take 
Malenkov by surprise and throw him 
off his still shaky balance. 
United States move, coming now, would 
prove, as nothing else could, that his 
patron saint, Stalin, did not know what 
he was talking about. 


Such a. 


If we want to set the Communists at 
each other’s throats, why not jump at 
the chance to prove that the “comrades” 
whom Stalin silenced in October were 
right in affirming that the West had 
learned enough from two world wars to 
unite, and that it was Stalin himself 
who was wrong? Why ‘shouldn’t we 
hasten to make a fool of him where it 
hurts most—in the Kremlin itself and 
in the Communist Party in the Soviet 
Union—by beginning at once the work 
of federating the free? 

Stalin remains the stable factor in the 
period of seething uncertainty and dis- 
trust his death has opened up behind 
the Iron Curtain. Anything that weak- 
ens trust in him, as an Atlantic federal 
convention would, is demoralizing in- 
deed. This would cause Malenkov him- 
self to doubt his master and chief source 
of wisdom. It would reopen the debate 
behind the scenes which Stalin’s .Oc- 
tober dictum aimed to end. Malenkov 
could hardly concede that Stalin was 
wrong and that the “comrades” whom 
he had slapped down were right. Malen- 
kov’s prestige is so linked with Stalin’s 
at this stage that he would probably 
have to continue to uphold Stalin’s be- 
lief in the ineradicable disunion of the 
capitalist nations, despite the evidence 
to the contrary which the Atlantic con- 
vention would give. But to fly thus in 
the face of facts is no way to keep one’s 
authority long; it is a good way to 
arouse distrust of oneself and encour- 
age rivals. 


DEVASTATING CONTROVERSY 


Not only to Stalin but also to most 
western statesmen, the prospects of At- 
lantic Union have hitherto seemed re- 
mote. His death will make such union 
seem still more remote to most people. 
The calling of a federal convention 
to explore Atlantic Union would leave 
plenty of room for doubt that it would 
succeed, and plenty of skeptics in Mos- 
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cow as well as in Atlantica. But it 
would be enough to replace with con- 
troversy Moscow’s present confidence 
that it can bank on the disunion of the 
free. It must be a matter of basic con- 
cern in Soviet Russia whether the At- 
lantic democracies are likely or not to 
federate. Doubt and controversy on 
this major factor among Moscow’s top 
ten (and among the satellites) would 
be much more dangerous to its dictator- 
ship—particularly at this already shaky 
period—than would be certainty of 
either Atlantic disunion or union. Cer- 
tainty unites, but uncertainty divides; 
and controversy on so basic an issue 
has in it the makings of paralyzing fear 
and a devastating purge in Malenkov’s 
distrustful domain. 

‘The controversy that an Atlantic fed- 
eral convention would cause among the 
Soviet rulers would go very deep. It 
would bring into doubt not only the 
good judgment of Stalin and Malenkov, 
but the soundness of basic Communist 


dogma. 
EARTHQUAKE FOR COMMUNISM 


Communism makes its dictator pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to the surprise blow 
that federation of the free would consti- 
tute. Why? Because doctrine has great 
weight in the Communist system. In 
assuring the Communist Congress last 
October that the “comrades were wrong” 
who believed there was- now more dan- 
ger of war between Communism and 
capitalism than between the capitalist 
countries, Stalin was upholding the clas- 
sic Marxist dogma he imbibed as a boy. 
He was making the classic Marxist case 
for economic determinism, that the all- 
important factor in every capitalist na- 
tion was not individual life, liberty, hap- 
piness, or dignity, but the desire for 
“profits,” the “struggle for markets,” 
the selfish exploitation of the poor by 
the rich, whether individuals or nations. 
All this, he held, was still valid, despite 


all appearances to the contrary. How 
could he argue otherwise, without be- 
traying all the basic beliefs on which 
his whole life had been built, and that 
of all Soviet Russia? 

But, then, if the event should prove 
that all this foundation was false, how 
devastating the surprise) What an 


‘earthquake of a blow, not only to 


Malenkov but to Communism itself, if 
the capitalist democracies should sacri- 
fice their “struggle for markets” to save 
the lives and liberties of their citizens; 
if the rich democracies should unite 
with the poor on an equal basis for the 
equal dignity and happiness of the indi- 
vidual; if the very nations that fathered 
capitalism and gave the world such 
terms as “bourgeoisie,” “market,” and 
“Wall Street,” if the lands of Turgot, 
Adam Smith, and Henry Ford, if the 
French, British, and Americans them- 
selves, should voluntarily end their dis- 
union by forming an organic federation! 
What an earthquake surprise to Malen- 
kov and to all who believe as Stalin did! 

Only those who have had their pro- 
foundest belief in someone or some- 
thing proved undeniably false can im- 
agine how devastating and demoralizing 
to the Communist dictatorship an At- 
lantic Union would be. And even they 
need to remember that it would under- 
mine faith not only in a‘dictator but in 
a whole system—prove not only that 
Stalin was a fool, but that Communism 
is a fraud. What more can one ask? 
Is not any plan worth trying that may 
do all this? 

To fan doubt and distrust within the 
Soviet dictatorship, it is particularly 
necessary that the proposed Atlantic 
conyention should be explicitly called 
to explore the possibility of forming a 
federal unien along the lines of the 
United States and Switzerland, as the 
Kefauver resolution provides, If it is 
watered down to be merely another con- 
ference seeking greater “co-operation” 


+ 
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or “unity,” it will lose most of its psy- 
chological impact. 


To DISRUPT EASTERN EUROPE 


In eastern Europe the calling of an 
Atlantic federal convention would have 
an especially disruptive effect on the 
Soviet dictatorship. This is particu- 
larly true of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
East Germany, and Hungary. All these 
peoples have close ties with the West; 
many families in them are linked with 
the United States by emigrants. They 
have little faith in alliances; they have 


-too often seen them fail to prevent war 


—have suffered too much from them. 
That is why NATO has captured no 
one’s imagination in Europe. But the 
United States itself still means strength, 
freedom, equality, a high standard of 
living, to Europe’s common people, es- 
pecially those behind the Iron Curtain. 

Nothing else in the political field 
could capture the imagination of people 
in eastern Europe and rouse their hope 
as would the fact that the United States 
was trying to bring itself permanently 
to their door in the shape of an Atlantic 
Federal Union. 


STALIN FEARED APPEAL OF U. S. 


Though ‘he had -never been to the 
United States, Stalin himself knew of 
its unique magnetic appeal to eastern 
Europe. When its nations were under 
Hitler instead of the Kremlin, he sent 
a personal message in 1941 to President 
Roosevelt by Harry Hopkins, in which 
he said: | ` 

Hitler’s greatest weakness was found in 
the vast numbers of oppressed people who 
hated Hitler and the immoral ways of his 
government. .. . These people .. . could 
receive the kind of encouragement and 
moral strength they needed to resist Hitler 
from only one source, and that was the 
United States. 


Hopkins reported that Stalin “re- 
peatedly said that the President and the 
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United States had more influence with 
the common people of the world today 
than any other force.” 

Since Stalin did not need to travel 
much to know this, one may assume that 
Malenkov is aware of this, too, though — 
he has not been beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain. Certainly the Communist dicta- 
tors in eastern Europe must know and 
fear the hope which the United States- 
by its very name evokes among their 
people. 


Tue PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT 


How does it- come that the United 
States in recent years has been losing 
its prestige with the common people 
abroad? Partly because ef the Red 
propaganda against it, but more because 


-it has been preaching its principles of 


freedom and federal union to the Euro- , 
peans but refusing to practice its prin- 
ciples with them, and has appeared too 
often, instead, as just another great 
power seeking to dominate satellites. 
But it has not yet hurt itself too much. 

Let the United States now set out to 
explore with Europeans the possibility 
of federating with them in a greater 
United States of Freedom, and all the 
old magnetism would return with a rush. 
The mere calling of an Atlantic federal 
convention explicitly modeled on the one 
that constituted the United States of 
America itself would have incalculable 
psychological power. Malenkov, already 
fearful that his European satellite dicta- 
tors may be tempted by his present 
weakness to follow Tito’s example, 
would have still greater cause to dis- 
trust them. 

Even if they hewed to Malenkov’s 
line, they would fear that he distrusted 
them and that their rivals would seek - 
to exploit his distrust. And they would © 
distrust above all their own people, 
fearing that the possibilities Atlantic 
Union could offer would lead them to 
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‘plot to restore their liberties, even be- 


fore such plotting begañ. 

This is perhaps enough to show how 
doubt, suspicion, and fear could grow 
of themselves in these conditions until 
this cancer of distrust destroyed the Red 
dictatorship. 


ELECTRIFYING OURSELVES 


For the United States, to call now the 
proposed Atlantic federal convention 
would, of course, surprise not only 
Malenkov, but also many Americans, 
British, Frenchmen, and others. To 
surprise the enemy, one must first sur- 
prise oneself; for one must do more 
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than one thought one could do. But to 
outdo oneself—what gives more satis- 
faction, a greater thrill? By surprising 
ourselves, we electrify ourselves and all 
our friends. i 

Malenkov with his peace policy is al- 
ready seeking actively to develop the 
disunion among the free until it `de- 
stroys their freedom. When will we 
give freedom’s answer—Atlantic Union? | 
When will we Americans begin the fed- 
eration of the free that alone can save 
them, while destroying the Communist 
dictatorship through its own Achilles’ 
heel? The question is not rhetorical. 
The answer depends on each of us, on 
you as well as me. 


Clarence K. Streit, Washington, D. C., is president of Federal Union, Inc., and editor 
of its magazine, Freedom & Union. He was a foreign correspondent of the New York 
Times for fifteen years, ten of which he spent in Geneva covering the League of Nations. 
He is author of Union Now (1939), which pioneered the concepts of the Atlantic com- 
munity and federal union of the Atlantic democracies. 


Declaration of Interdependence 


By Otro Top MALLERY 


VILLAGE in Puerto Rico is di- 
vided by a small stream, easily 
forded except after heavy rains. Chil- 
dren jump from rock to rock or wade 
` through it on their way to school. 
When a heavy shower occurs during the 
morning, the children are not allowed to 
go home for lunch across the stream, as 
a freshet in the mountains may send a 
roaring torrent through the village. One 
day a sudden cloudburst upstream sent 
down a torrent which drowned a school 
girl on her way home. 

The villagers agreed that a bridge 
must be built, but the governmental au- 
thorities said the village was too poor to 
afford it. A few determined villagers 
met. One offered to cut planks, an- 
other to transport them, and another to 
supply nails. The village carpenter 
brought a set of plans from the-nearest 
town. By this time the interest in the 
project had grown so much that a large 
number of willing workers were ready 
to put the planks together. 

A moving picture of the villagers at 
work, shown throughout Puerto Rico, 
encouraged the undertaking of many 
other co-operative projects. 


Worp BRIDGES 


The world, like this village in Puerto 
Rico, is divided by many streams. 
Bridges between peoples are lacking. 
The Declaration of Interdependence, de- 
signed to be one such bridge, has nine- 
teen planks assembled by people from 
thirty-two nations... The initiative came 


1 Copies of the Declaration of Interdepend-. 


ence and of the Declaration of Brothers (a 
poetic version of the same) may be obtained 
from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


from the Interdependence Council with 
-headquarters in the city of Philadelphia 
where the Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 was signed. 

Communism is not the only stream 
that divides the world. Another flows 
through the middle of Jerusalem, sepa- 
rating the Arab world from Israel. An- 
other cuts across the subcontinent of 
India. In parts of the world color and 
caste are dividing lines. Within the 
West, streams flow between govern- 
ments of varying degrees of state so- 
cialism, mixed capitalism, and fascism. 
In the Western Hemisphere mental fron- 
tiers resist the transformation of the 
Organization of American States into a 
federation. 

In spite of all these divergencies, the 
Declaration of Interdependence asserts 
that “people areymore alike than they 
are different,” and proceeds accordingly. 

Of the many bridges needed to cross 
these dividing streams, some are al- 
ready built or under way, including the 
Food and Agriculture Organization; the 
World Health Organization; the Mutual 
Security Agency; Benelux (the eco- 
nomic union of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg); the European 
Coal and Steel Community (the partial 
economic union of France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg under the Schuman plan); the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; the 
European Consultative Assembly; the 
Colombo plan; and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. . 


at 2 cents each in quantitfes of 25 or more. 
They are obtainable free from Interdependence 
Council, 9006 Crefeld Street, Philadelphia 18, 
Pennsylvania, when ordered from outside the 
United States. 
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INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 


All these are bridges built by govern- 
ments between governments and super- 
governments. The Declaration of In- 
terdependence connotes a bridge built 
by individuals between individuals. This 
“is a basic difference. The Declaration 
of Interdependence aims to make it 
easier for governments to build stronger 
bridges with wider public support. 

Individuals, as such, had to write this 
Declaration, because if representatives 
of governments did so, it would be too 
much diluted in the process. Moreover, 
any government may change from right 
to left or vice versa, from international- 
ist to isolationist, from strong to weak. 
Even in the United States, breeders of 
suspicion in high office might paralyze 
the United States Government. Also, 
the promises by representatives of one 
government will not always be honored 
by their successors. The word of a 
party in power is not as good as that of 
a trustworthy individual. Therefore, 
the Declaration of Interdependence is 

. not written by governments and is not 
a contract between governments. It has 
been written by individuals in thirty- 
two countries and is an agreement be- 
tween individuals across frontiers. 

Written in English and translated into 
many languages, available through re- 
gional representatives on each of four 
continents, the Declaration has the ad- 
vantages of simplicity and brevity. 
Complex ideas are repeated in figura- 
tive language within the comprehension 
of untutored people. Its moral prin- 
ciples have been widely discussed and 
are acceptable to Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, Jews, Christians, and believers 
in other religions. Its strength comes 
from ideas that are common to people 
of many faiths and many cultures. 
Therefore, it is not an exclusively west- 
ern or Christian document, for people 


from many cultures have freely partici- 
pated in its drafting. 

What is the necessity for such a 
declaration? What, exactly, isit? How 
can it be made effective? p - 


Way? 


The reasons for a Declaration of In- 
terdependence are: (1) Ideas rule the 
world. (2) A declaration of faith is 
needed to overcome the creeping paraly- 
sis of the thought that another world 
war is inevitable. (3) Nothing is so ir- 
resistible as an idea whose time has 
come. (4) To remain independent to- 
day requires wider interdependence than 
ever before. 


Ideas rule the world 


Morale makes armies fight and morale 
is formed by deeply planted ideas. But 
the army today is composed of the 
whole population. Therefore, a war is 
won without combat if the minds of the 
masses of the world have been captured. 

Communism has been notably suc- 
cessful in winning the minds of the 
masses in certain parts of the world be- 
cause its promises are definite, persua- 
sively expressed, and circulated by ar- 
dent believers. Equally definite prom- 
ises, circulated by as ardent believers, 
are necessary to state the case of the 
free world. j 


A declaration of faith 


A declaration of faith is needed to 
offset the creeping paralysis resulting 
from the fear that a world war is in- 
evitable. The Declaration expresses a 
dauntless conviction that war is not in- 
evitable and that there are definite 
alternatives. The Greek ‘world, which 
had attained great heights of creative 
achievement 2,300 years ago, disinte- 
grated under the pressure of fear. Other 
civilizations have decayed from within 
or fallen apart. Such disintegrating 


forces are at work today. The Declara- 
tion is an instrument to allay fear in 
time of troubles and to increase faith— 
first among a few persons in many na- 
tions and, through the few, to an ever 
widening circle. 

The Declaration enables those who 
believe that war is not inevitable to as- 
sert themselves and to know and recog- 
nize one another. This is a necessary 
process toward forming a human chain 
composed of durable links of faith. 

People all over the world do not 
know that such a chain exists, or that 
such specific promises are being made 
for peaceful progress. They have had 
dinned into their ears alluring Commu- 
nist promises of spurious progress by 
revolution. Now an honest prospectus 
from the free world comes to them, 
simple enough for study in the schools 
and by the newly literate. Its potenti- 
alities are incalculable, because it relies 
on spiritual strength to transform the 
physical world. 


A, timely idea 


Nothing is so irresistible as an idea 
whose time has come. 
troubles, as in 1776, people are more 
ready to join hands to save themselves 
by helping one another. The Decla- 
ration. of Interdependence recalls the 
American Declaration of 1776 because 
both were launched in periods of stress 
when necessity demanded a change of 
direction. Only then did hidden truths 
burst to the surface under seething pres- 
sures. E 

_The American Declaration of 1776 
begins with “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” The Declara- 
tion of Interdependence begins in a 
similar manner, appealing to “men and 
women of many races and religions, 
children of a Supreme Being through 
whom all men are brothers, to unite 
their needs and aspirations.” It em- 


In this time of © 
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phasizes diversity of culture with simi- 
larity of needs. Out of this diversity of 
culture it aims to form a durable part- 
nership to fill these needs. It says, 
“Power is generated by fusion or agree- 
ment among unlike elements.” - 

This democratic belief contrasts 
sharply with the totalitarian effort to 
crush diversity and impose uniformity 
of thought. The Declaration places the 
preservation of diversity and of the 


, Tights of the individual above economic 
security. If economic security were the - 


first law of national life, as Karl Marx. 
and Friedrich Engels assert, a prisoner 
in a well-managed prison would: be its 
perfect consummation.? A prisoner has 
food of good quality in sufficient quan- 
tities. He is well sheltered and warm 
in winter, with no mortgage payments 
to make. He has excellent, quick, free 
medical attention. His laundry goes 
and comes back regularly. A barber is 
in attendance. He has no bills to pay 
and no installment loans to stall off. He 
is exempt from all forms of taxes, and 
is never called on to contribute to chari- 
ties or churches. He has no family re- 
sponsibilities or worries. A prisoner is 
economically secure and at the same 
time often more miserable than a beg- 
gar who does not know where his next 
meal is coming from. His criminal per- 
sonality is not healed by security. He 
will remain at war with society unless 
an inner change takes place unrelated 
to his economic security. In the ab- 
sence of a different set of characteristics 
from the ones which brought him into 
prison, he will remain-a menace. And 
so will every government whose only na- 
tional policy is security. 

Are not nations who feel themselves 
bound together by common aims more 
secure than those which are linked by 
military alliances? Has not the time’ 


2Starr Daily, Through Valleys to Victories, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, 
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come to develop interdependence as the 
foundation of security? 


Independence through interdependence 


The final reason why the Declara- 
tion of Interdependence is written to- 
day is because nations can remain inde- 
pendent only through attaining greater 
interdependence. ‘This is a relatively 
new idea. Ever since World War II, 
some people in the United States have 
looked upon our time as “the American 
century,” with the United States the 
sole possessor of overwhelming force, 
and the rest of the world standing re- 
spectfully at attention. Strong lobbies 
in Congress, including the American 
Tariff League, assert that American 


prosperity depends upon the exclusion 


of many: foreign goods and upon weak- 
ening the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act.’ 

By contrast, British Foreign Minister 

Eden realizes that even the wide British 
Commonwealth of Nations is too small 
a portion of the world to be profitably 
shut in by preferential tariff barriers. 
Mr. Edem sees that the economies of 
several nations are greater than the sum 
of their separate parts. This means that 
the total production and exchange of 
two or more countries will be greater if 
they are not isolated economies. Re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, for example, 
produce more trade than discriminatory 
trade barriers. 
' In the Declaration this proposition is 
simplified to read: “Whether the peo- 
ple eat more and live better depends in 
part on how widely goods can be ex- 
changed with mutual gain.” Not only 
in trade and employment but also in 
international relations, greater interde- 
pendence is the best guarantee of con- 
tinued independence for the nations of 
the non-Communist world. 


3“Hot Fight Impends Over Tariff Issue,” 
New York Times, March 29, 1953, sec. 3, 
col 1. ' 


WHEAT? 


The Declaration consists of (1) four 
parts, (2) nineteen planks, (3) an 
agreement upon essential. 

1. The Declaration is what George 
Washington would have called “a stand- 
ard to which the wise may repair.” It 
is in four parts: Foreword, Preamble, 
Program, and Compact. The Foreword 
emphasizes the importance of the indi- 


, Vidual; the Preamble is on the theme 


that no nation can stand alone; the 
Program offers nineteen definite goals; 
the Compact is a pledge by its signers. 
All four parts are assertions of faith 
that by common sense, conscience, good 
will, and enlightened self-interest a 
bridge may be formed across the rivers 
of distrust. 

2. An analysis of the nineteen planks 
in the bridge shows only four to be eco- 
nomic, placing the emphasis on fifteen 
spiritual, human, and political planks. 
The first planks are concerned with hu- 
man dignity, mutual understanding, and 
freedom. Here the Declaration of In- 
terdependence resembles the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States, in that it states what ought to 
be, not what is. The following purposes 
are declared: 


Reverence life and human dignity, abolish 
racial barriers, and repudiate all doctrines 
of supposed superiority based upon na- 
tional origin, color, creed, sex, or caste— 
people are more alike than they are dif- 
ferent— : 


Foster mutual understanding and respect 
for one another’s beliefs and cultural values 
—many keys are required to unlock ali the 
gates of truth and beauty— 


Uphold freedom to think, to read, to listen, 
to look, to speak, and to assemble—opin- 
ions, like the roots of a tree, require nour- 
jshment from all sides; ideas ultimately 
rule the world; an open mind leaves an 
opening for a valuable idea to drop in; 
mutual confidence can be approached only 
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through open minds and reliance upon free 
discussion; the earth is strewn with the 
ruins of great powers, but great ideas sur- 
vive 

Protect the individual against suppression 
or exploitation by those misusing political 
or economic power; each individual is the 
ultimate minority—to protect minorities is 
to safeguard each human being; govern- 
ment has evolved for the benefit of the 
individual, not the individual for the bene- 
fit of government. 


Whoever you are, you are in a mi- 
nority. If you are an American, a free 
man, a Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew, 
you are a part of a world minority. An 
Arab, a Chinese, a Hindu, a Negro, a 
white man, a yellow man, or a brown 
man, each is part of a world minority 
and may be dependent at some time 
upon the protection of the majority of 
the other culture groups—the protection 
offered by the united signers of the 
Declaration of Interdependence. If the 
Declaration brings home the truth that 
people of every culture are interdepend- 
ent world minorities, it will become a 
new Magna Charta of the peoples of 
this earth. ; 

The purposes of the four economic 
planks are to overcome ignorance, to 
eliminate forced labor, to increase pro- 
ductive employment, to effect land re- 
form (a basic issue in Asia and Latin 
America), and to lower trade barriers 
in order to raise standards of living. 
Most of these nineteen planks are stated 
twice, first in exact terms and then fig- 
uratively; for example, “It is hard to 
make an empty sack stand upright.” 
All are basic aims which people, how- 
ever much they differ on other matters, 
can agree on, and which they can attain 
only by concerted, patient, unremitting 
co-operation. 


Comments 


The present draft is characterized by 
a distinguished United States educator 


- wheel. 


as follows: “It is a creative manifesta- 
tion of humane intelligence and belongs 
among the great historical documents of 
mankind.” 

A Venezuelan government official views 
the Declaration as “a magnificent seed 
to fructify the tree of peace.” 

A French Army officer of the resist- 

ance foresees that “it will take its place 
in the re-erection of the West.” 
-~ A Colombian publicist writes: “It is 
a recognition of a historic reality, an 
ardent appeal for mutual understand- 
ing to obtain the benefits of modern 
civilization for all peoples.” 

“I see history forming around it.”— 
“It is the basic imperative of these 
times.”—are the conclusions of two 
United States authors. 

Communism, as such, is nowhere at- 
tacked or even mentioned in the Decla- 
ration. The latter omits denunciations 
and states affirmative aims. It rests on 
the conviction that if its nineteen-point 
program advances in a country, the sup- 
posed attractions of Communism will 
gradually evaporate. No effort has been _ 
made to introduce the Declaration into 
the Soviet Union, but a West German 
entering the Eastern Zone on a visit was 
found to be carrying several copies in 
English. When-the Russian police de- 
manded to know what these leaflets 
were, he could not explain because he 
did not know. His wife had put them 
in his overcoat pocket without his 
knowledge. (Never underestimate the 
influence of the little woman!) 

The symbol of interdependence is a 
The wheel lifted man out of the 
mud and made him mobile. It is a 
symbol of mechanical progress. But in 
Asia it also has a religious significance. 
Each spoke of this imagined wheel, 
whether it be an individual, a.commu- 
nity, or a nation, is essential to the | 
whole. Each has its place in holding 
the circle true. All spokes proceed from 
a common hub—faith. From this hub 
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of faith spokes radiate beyond visible 
_limits toward the infinite. The wheel 
rolls best when the hub is strong and 
the circle is true. 


How? 


We have now examined why and 
what the Declaration is. How can it be 
made an effective bridge and a potent 
influence? 

Six steps are planned between 1953 
and 1955. 

1. The first step is to find a few hun- 
dred (not million) people who are in ac- 
tive sympathy with -its aims and meth- 
ods. So far five hundred have been 
found in thirty-two countries who have 
signed as in sympathy with the Decla- 
ration. : 

2. The second step is to encourage 
the signers to correspond with one an- 
other, to develop a feeling of unity in 
aims, and to increase the realization of 
the potentialities of co-operative action. 
All over the world they will circulate 
the Declaration until it snowballs. 

3. Out of the most interested and ac- 
-~ tive signers will be selected a few score 
who will be authorized to write and 
speak interpretation of the Declaration. 
These principal participants are called 
Delegates of the Interdependence Coun- 
cil, with one vice chairman im each re- 
gion, four of whom are already func- 

tioning. 

4. It is hoped to bring the delegates 
together once a year; in 1954 in the 
United States of America; in 1955 in 
Europe or South America. 

5. The delegates will adopt the final 
text of the Declaration based on pro- 

_posals made during 1953-54. Since 
delegates are expected from most cul- 
tures, it. will be a truly intercultural 
document. They will accelerate. the first 
three steps: the finding of more signers, 
their correspondence with one another, 
and the choosing of more delegates. 


6. After the adoption of the final text 
of the Declaration it will be proclaimed 
in each country on the same day with 
solemn ceremonies. In the United 
States the appropriate place would be 
Independence Hall, 

The experience gained during these 
first six steps will reveal what the sub- 
sequent ones: will be. The end of such 
a far-reaching project cannot be seen 
from the beginning. If the direction is 
right, the goal will be ever clearer. As 
Jean Monnet, father of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, said, “The 
most important thing in life is to have 
a goal and to know that there is no 
turning back.” Gradually the technique ` 
of building intercultural and interna- 
tional bridges will be improved. 


THE Compact 


The final clauses of the Compact are 
the following: 

KNOWING that with the assistance 
of Divine Guidance we will succeed, 

BELIEVING that it is better to light 
a candle than to curse the darkness, ` 

VOICING the longings of all people 
for peace, freedom, justice, security, 
and equal opportunity for every man 
to do his best, 

DESIRING to help one another to 
mount, step by step, toward these high 
summits of human aspiration, 

We hereby agree as partners to cham- 
pion and cherish the Declaration of In- 
terdependence, its aims and ideals. 

(Signature) 

So. far, about four hundred persons 
from thirty-two countries have signed. 
this compact and are in communication 
with one another to accomplish some of 
its objectives. They include university 
presidents in four countries, professors 
in most of the thirty-two countries—in- 
cluding many professors of philosophy 
and the social sciences—religious lead- 
ers, editors; writers, teachers, students, 
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and women active in public affairs. 
Only a few hundred more signers are 
sought by the Interdependence Council. 
Small minorities have achieved most of 
the progress of mankind up to this 
point, and will continue to do so. The 


Interdependence Council is seeking sign- 
ers only among those who beliéve that 
there are alternatives to war and are 
ready to explore them boldly in the com- ' 
pany of like-minded men and women of 
good will of many lands and cultures. 


Otto Tod Mallery, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is chairman of the Interdependence 
Council and a member of the Board of Directors of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He has been economic adviser to the United States Government at 
international conferences. He is author of Economic Union and Durable Peace (1943) 
and of More Than Conquerors: Building Peace on Fair Trade (1947). 


The Scope of Strategy 
By F. Cyrn James 


T is my purpose to look at the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization not 
from the viewpoint of Europe but from 
the viewpoint of North America, in- 
habited by 172,000,000. Canadians and 
Americans. NATO is an evidence of 
our feeling that we need additional pro- 
tection. It was created to defend west- 
ern Europe, which is the cradle of west- 
ern civilization. 


CoMPARATIVE WEAKNESS OF EUROPE 


I wish to begin with a simple state- 
ment which is the premise for all that 
I have to say. I disagree somewhat 
with Mr. Nagorski: + Europe, in spite 
' of its tremendous cultural importance, 
~ in spite of the fact that it is the cradle 
from which each one of us ancestrally 
sprang, is a comparatively small part of 
the world. The population of Europe 
outside the Soviet orbit is only 392 
millions out of the world population 
of 2,200 millions exclusive of North 
America. 

And although we have rather flattered 
ourselves for a good many years by 
thinking of the peoples of European 
stock, because of their longer tradition 
and greater industrial skill, as man for 
man better than other peoples, I think 
that ig a delusion, not only culturally 
but even in the practical economic and 
military aspects in this day of semi- 
automatic machinery and semiautomatic 
weapons. ; 

The combined population of western 
Europe and North America is substan- 
tially less than one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of the world. And although west- 
ern Europe developed its natural re- 
sources earlier than the rest of the 

1See Zygmunt Nagorski, Jr., in this volume. 
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world in the opening chapters of the 
industrial revolution, it has now very 
substantially exhausted those resources. 
We know that under the soil of Rus- _ 
sia, China, Burma, Malaya, and South 
America, as well as under the soil of 
Canada and thë United States, there 
repose vastly greater quantities of raw 
materials, strategic and industrial, than 
those that are known to exist in west- 
ern Europe or elsewhere. 

In fact, if you look bluntly at the 
situation, NATO is a practical expres- 
sion of our North American realization 
that western Europe by itself, in terms 
of manpower and natural resources, is 
unlikely to be able to defend itself from 
potential aggression by the Soviet Un- - 
ion with its 193 million people, rein- 
forced by the 900 millions of China, 
Manchuria, and the satellite countries, 
knowing that in those two areas of the 
great Russo-Chinese land mass we have 
one of the most important sources of 
basic raw materials and natural re- 
sources in the world. 

Europe is one point on the periphery 
of what we call the “cold war” between 
the ideals which have their focus for the 
moment in North America and the ide- 
ology that has its focus in the Kremlin 
and perhaps a slightly different focus in 
Peiping. 


FocaL POINTS OF STRATEGY 


Once we recognize that fact, the 
premise with which I begin, let us 
quietly look at any globe showing the 
terrestrial distribution of the earth. It 
becomes immediately apparent, tragi- 
cally apparent, that “the scope of 
strategy” is not confined to the area 
covered by the North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization. Traveling east from west- 
ern Europe, we find that the Russo- 
Chinese land mass is contiguous to 
many countries whose welfare is essen- 
tial to our peace and prosperity. It 
borders on Turkey, which is one of the 
bastions of the Middle East command 
and which is contiguous to Iran. Iran 
is a powder keg in the international 
situation, with internal conflict between 
the Prime Minister and the Shah, with a 
substantial Communist party, with in- 
ternational relations at present exacer- 
bated by its arguments with England 
and, by implication, with the United 
States. ` 

Farther east, that half-forgotten coun- 
try of Tibet (which has been quietly, 
and almost without notice by the west- 
ern world, reoccupied by the armies of 
Communist China during the last two 
years) not only abuts directly on north- 
ern India but runs parallel with Kash- 
mir. Kashmir is another powder keg, 
where peace has been preserved during 
the last three difficult years only be- 


cause of the extraordinary wisdom and - 


patience of the governments of both 
India and Pakistan. 

The borders of Tibet are contiguous 

‘to those of the little kingdom of Nepal, 

where there have already been two revo- 
lutions, and which itself is close to that 
difficult border between India and East 
Pakistan (that part which comprises 
East Bengal). Here the frictions and 
wraths of the last three years have cre- 
ated such an explosive situation that in 
my judgment it is vastly more serious 
to the peace of the western world than 
even the present situation in Iran. 

Let us go still farther east. There are 
persistent rumors that Chinese troops 
are already in the mountainous areas of 
the northern chain states of Burma, a 
country where two civil wars have been 
going on at the same time and where, 
for the last three years, it has not been 
possible, except for a few days of the 


year, to travel safely from Rangoon to - 
Mandalay, the only two major cities. — 

Still farther east, in Indochina, France 
has already, in bitter war, suffered more 
casualties than the total casualties of 
the United Nations in Korea. í 

Though Malaya does not border that 
Russo-Chinese land mass, it is suf- 
ficiently close and sufficiently embroiled 
in that major conflict of opinions with 
which our strategy is concerned that it 
cannot be left out of focus. 

Right around that central land mass 
of the world, with its thousand million 
people, with its tremendous raw ma- 
terials, there are focal points, at every 
one of which war is a potential, and at 
several of which war on a serious scale 
already exists; and the holding of every” 
one of these focal points of strategy is 
essential to the ultimate peace of Canada 
and the United States, and to the 
ultimate preservation of the pattern of 
life in which we believe. 


Tre HISTORIC ANALOGY 


At first glance that prospect may 
appear frightening. It is bad enough 
to think about Korea at one end, and 
western Europe at the other, without 
paying attention to each one of these 
intermediary situations. But, in the 
light of history, I do not think it is 
frightening. We look back nostalgically 
today to that century between the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo and the German invasion 
of Belgium in 1914 as a century of 
peace, progress, liberty, and human hap- 
piness, as one of the great centuries in 
the development of western civilization 
—and it was. But let us remember that 
throughout that century peace depended 
upon the maintenance of the balance of 
power, and that throughout the latter 
part of that century the western world 
was compelled four times to stop the 
aggression of an older Russia, the an- 


ve Communist Russia. 
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The Crimean War was the price that 
was paid to prevent Russia from coming 
down into the eastern Mediterranean; 
the treaty in regard to the split of 
Persia, and the establishment of zones, 
reinforced by military troops and con- 
. tinual watchfulness, maintained peace 
in that area. On the northwestern 
frontier of India, for a century there 
were garrisons continually standing on 
. guard and there were local wars often, 
in which men bought with their blood 
the peace that the rest of us enjoy; and 
the thing that prevented Russia from 
moving out into the Pacific and occupy- 
ing Manchuria, and other large areas, 
` was the decisive naval battle in Tsushima 
Strait, where the Japanese Navy stood 
guard and prevented that expansion. 

The focal points of strategy then 
were almost the same as they are today. 
They stretch again from the Caspian 
Sea all the way around to the Yellow 
Sea, to Korea. And I would suggest 
to you that it is conceivable that we 
can win and maintain in the twentieth 
century a pattern of peace not unworthy 
of comparison with that of the nine- 
teenth century if we continually keep in 
mind two fundamental things. 


Tue Price or PEACE 


In the first place, the scope of our 
strategy must be as wide as the whole 
world, which is now interdependent and 
connected. Second, we must never 
forget that the price of liberty in this 
century or any other, in terms of the 
old adage, is eternal vigilance and con- 
“ stant effort. I think nothing is more 
to be deplored than the reaction in 
the United States and Canada, that the 
prospect of the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea, and the Soviet peace overtures 
in Europe, should immediately be re- 
flected in the reduction of armaments 
and the promise of a reduction in in- 
come tax, in order that we may go home 
and forget the whole problem. 


I should like to underline, with all the 
emphasis that I can command, that the 
peace of the nineteenth century had 
to be bought by a practical strategy, 
relying on the appropriate use of force 
wisely distributed. It was not often 
invoked, simply because it was there 
and the policing was grimly done. I 
know of no more colorful piece of writ- 
ing than that magnificent essay by John 
Gaisworthy where he contrasts the 
“Diamond Jubilee” with the “Death 
of the great Queen Victoria.” At that 
“Diamond Jubilee” in 1897 the tragic 
price of peace was evidenced by tens of 
thousands of troops, with skins of every 
color, with a great variety of uniforms, 
belonging to every region of the world 
—men who had come from Malaya, 
from the northwest frontier of India, 
from hundreds of other places, in small 
contingents, offering tangible evidence 
of the unrelenting human effort which 
preserved the peace of the world through- 
out that memorable nineteenth century 
and purchased the peace and liberty 
and prosperity on which we all depended. 

I should like to emphasize that point 
and to impress that picture clearly on 
your minds; because I think there is a 
great tendency in our generation to 
think that we can obtain peace simply 
by talking about brotherhood, as if we 
could abolish crime in either Philadel- 
phia or Montreal by abandoning police 
forces and getting everybody to swear 
to be good. 


THE INHERITANCE OF DEMOCRACY 


I wish to revert to that picture of 
1897 for another reason. The troops 
then were British. They came from an 
empire of which at that time most people 
were proud. But in the twentieth cen- 
tury the concept of empire and. of 
colonialism is not appropriate. In cen- 
tral and eastern Asia and in Africa the 
concept of nationalism has taken root 
and has grown abundantly, so that 
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what were once dependent states are 


now vigorous self-governing communities. 


England and the United States can be 
proud of that development. 

An extraordinary series of articles ap- 
peared not long ago in Eastern Eco- 
nomics, published in Delhi by Jọhn Di 
Costa, in which he discussed a funda- 
mental point that we often forget, 
namely, that in six thousand years of 
Indian history there is nothing of de- 
mocracy. Democracy has no part in 
the Hindu religion or the Buddhist re- 
ligion, and not very much in the Moslem 
religion which came later. And yet, on 
the very first anniversary of inde- 
pendence in that great country of India 
all members of the government, spon- 
taneously, without discussion, decided 
that the kind of government they wanted 
to establish in India was the kind they 
had learned from Great Britain, the 
country from which they had so re- 
cently gained their freedom. The same 
thing is true of other countries which 
have become free. : 

The fact that these countries have 
learned democracy, have accepted some 
of the ideals which we practiced as well 
as preached, is something of which we 
can be extraordinarily proud. At the 
same time, it constitutes problems. It 
means that in determining and execut- 
ing strategy, we can no longer give 
orders. 

Canada and the United States are but 
two among the many countries com- 
prised in NATO. They are but two 
among the still larger number of coun- 
tries of the world. As Mr. Mallery has 


said,? we, like everybody else, are a, 


minority. If we are going to develop 
strategy and carry it out, it is necessary 
that we should win friends and allies. 
How are we going to do that? Today 
these countries of which I have been 
speaking are not new and undeveloped 


*See article by Otto Tod Mallery in this 
volume, 


countries. They think of themselves, 
perhaps not unjustly, as having civiliza- 


. tions much older than anything we can 


boast of in North America; and this is 
confirmed by archaeological explorations 
and by the Pyramids of Egypt. 


Tse SPIRITUAL FORCE 


There are two things that are sig- 
nificant. The frst is spiritual force. 
That may come strangely from an 
economist; it may seem disappointing 
to those who think it impractical. But 
no less practical a man than Field 
Marshal Montgomery, when asked the 
factors on which the success of NATO 
depended, said it depended first on a 
clear, cold, ringing statement of the 
aims and ideals of western nations which 
could be transmitted to all the countries 
of the world. It is not a question of 
unity of ideas, it is not a question of 
exploiting minor differences of opinion. 
It is a question of stating the central, 


‘fundamental points—personal freedom 


and democracy; opposition to aggres- 
sion; a guarantee to any country that is 
liberated of complete freedom to do 
what it wants to do; simple things like 
that. 

There was an earlier day when the 
great and formidable Spanish Armada 
was sailing up the English Channel and 
seemed likely to be successful in bring- 
ing about the destruction of the govern- 
ment of England, the mother country 
of so many of the North American 
people. In that country -there were 
Catholics, Protestants, Calvinists, people 
of every shade of religious opinion. 
There were those who believed that the 
Queen had no right to be there and that 
Queen Mary had been sacrificed. There 


were tensions as deep as and deeper 


than those which exist in the western 
world today. But the challenge was 
never: Are you a Catholic? Are you a 
Protestant? Do you support the Queen? 
The challenge, the “bloody question” as 
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it came to be known, was clear and 
straightforward—If the Spanish troops 
land, do you fight for England or do 
you fight for Spain? 

We need nothing more complicated 
than that. What is the simplest expres- 
sion of the things for which men are 
willing to give themselves—to sacrifice 
their lives? The quality of the great 
documents of Magna Charta, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man, is not to 
be found in their wording. It is not to 
be found even in the ideals that they 
embody; for many men sitting quietly in 
their studies have thought and have ex- 
pressed the same ideas. Nol this quality 
is to be found in the swords of the bar- 
ons at Runnymede, in the muskets of 
the men at Valley Forge, and in the 
armies which, because of their convic- 
tion, fought under Napoleon in various 
parts of the world. 

If we recognize that, and if we go 
one step farther, we shall see that all 
of these declarations and all of our 
traditions go back to but one source— 
Christianity—which is the basis of all 
western civilization. 

The members of another great re- 
ligion of the world, the religion of Islam, 
accept the words of the prophets and 
the teachings of Christ. The Islamic 
countries are today undergoing a deep 
and moving reformation quite as serious 
and quite as disturbing as that which 
affected western Europe in the sixteenth 
century. Strategically, the Islamic 
countries form a most important section 
of the world, stretching from Morocco 
through Tunisia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan, and part of India, down to 
Indonesia, comprising more than three 
hundred million people whose funda- 
mental ideas are not very different from 
ours. 

We must convince these people, in 
General Montgomery’s phrase, in clear, 


cold sincerity, that those ideals are 
something which we practice, on which 
we operate our lives, and that the 
friendship that we are offering them is 
a friendship between equals—a partner- 
ship in the attempt to build up and 
organize the strategy of the free world 
in a form which will advance our com- 
mon cause in peace, not at the expense 
of a third major war, than which nothing 
could be more devastating. 


THE QUESTION OF AID 


The second half of the pattern is 
implicit. It is the whole question of 
mutual aid, the co-operation between 
partners. I will not touch on that 
lengthily. This tangible evidence of 
our friendship is a thorny question—-one 
of those things of which we have perhaps 
got tired a little too quickly and easily. 

We tackled the problem with great 
enthusiasm about four years ago, with 
Point Four, the Colombo plan, and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
program. In each country and at the 
United Nations this year, there is a 
tendency to cut the appropriations and 
to criticize the scheme. Why? Because 
some of the countries that we helped, 
for instance Iran and Egypt, started an 
argument instead of acting as they were 
expected to act. But the purpose of 
the program was not to buy people to 
do what we wanted them to do. Too 
often the people who came to help 
wanted these countries to do what the 
Americans or the English or the Cana- 
dians thought was right, instead of try- 
ing to help them to do what they 
wanted to do. 

The plan is lagging partly because of 
extreme disturbance in some of the 
receiving countries, and partly because 


‘ some of the grandiose schemes were so 


fabulously expensive that it would take 
two or three generations to raise the 
money locally, and suddenly no money 
was coming from outside. 


THE SCOPE OF STRATEGY 


THEIR VIEWPOINT 


We have made a big mistake; we 
have also been impractical. We must 
not forget that in India, in China, in 
Pakistan, in Indochina, the average ‘in- 
come per capita, in United States dol- 
lars, is just a trifle more than $50 a 
year, and in no one of these countries 
is it over $100 a year. We must re- 
member that the infant mortality in 
India is five times what it is in the 
United States. I need not elaborate the 
picture. Our imagination can see what 
those two statistics mean in terms of 
health, nutrition, and welfare, and of 
the potentially dangerous deep rest- 
lessness. We can see how these people 
view some of those who were sent to 
advise them, often without very much 
understanding. 

We need not be greatly surprised if 
some of those people occasionally say, 
as I heard some of them say at Calicut, 
Why shouldn’t we take advice from 
Russia? Russia, according to the in- 
accurate myth very effectively used, was 
a country of poor peasants; Russia ex- 
terminated its exploiters; Russia by its 
own unaided efforts, and in the teeth 
of opposition from the rest of the world, 
succeeded in raising itself to the posi- 
tion of the second world power and 
building a great economic organization. 
You and I know it is not true; but it 
is a very effective argument to people 
who feel that they are not really getting 
the kind of aid that they want, and 
that they are simply being bought and 
dictated to. This may not be what we 
intended, but it is often what they think. 


` ALLIES ARE NECESSARY 


Those two things—a clear statement 
of ideals, and generous assistånce to 
.our friends—are, after all, the opposite 
sides of the same medal. The cold 
facts of the strategic situation make 
it imperative that we do not plan our 
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strategy without allies. We need a 
NATO in southeastern Asia just as 
much as we need it in Europe, because 
neither the United States nor Great 
Britain, nor even the United States 
and the Commonwealth combined, can 
provide troops to defend that area 
strategically. They have never been 
able to do it, and they never will. 

If there is to be a strategy even as 
effective as we had in the nineteenth 
century, it must be a co-operative pat- 
tern in which we are working alongside , 
all those other countries, having con- 
vinced them of our common ideals, 
having assisted them with our greater 
wealth. We are not going to raise 
their standard of living to ours in gen- 
erations; we are not going to be able 
to build large cities, dams, and fac- 
tories everywhere. But at least we can 
make a more sincere contribution than 
we are now making towards helping 
them to work out their own destiny in 
their own way, emphasizing that we are 
equal partners according to our share 
and their share in the manpower and 
the organization that strategy requires. 

The “scope of strategy” encompasses 
the world. It depends, in the very first 
place, upon the existence of an effec- 
tive military and naval force, organized 
and planned by such a wholeheartedly 
collaborative organization as NATO has 
become in western Europe. It demands 
clear aims, it demands cold and clear 
wisdom, neither emotion nor ‘sudden fits 
and starts, and it demands the recogni- 
tion of and the belief in those ideals that 
are so important that they transcend 
the ordinary frictions of life and make 
men willing to fight for a cause in 
which they believe. 


UNITED BY A COMMON DANGER 


In conclusion, may I remind you of 
that danger to western Europe -four- 
hundred years ago, when the great 
leader of the Saracens, Suleiman the 
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Magnificent, undefeated in sixty battles, 
had swept the armies of Europe aside 
on the plains of Hungary and at the 
Battle of Mohacs in 1526, and was 
moving steadily westward. The Cath- 
olic island of Malta was under siege 
from his navies in 1565, and likely to 
collapse. In that distressed world of 
sixteenth-century Europe, in that period 
of religious wars, of burnings at the 
stake, of executions, when brother was 
against brother and families were dis- 
traught—in that period it was the 
Protestant Queen of England and the 
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Protestant King of France who ordered 
prayers in all churches for the welfare 
of Catholic Malta. And it was able to 
witkstand the siege. 

And that danger was stopped at 
Lepanto in 1571, and the opportunity 
for Christianity, peace, and freedom 
was preserved, by a fleet of ships sent 
by seventeen countries, united only by 
a common danger, which fought to- 
gether under the single banner of Don 
John of Austria and effectively defeated 
the common enemy -by their united 
strategy. 
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Civil-Military Relations in Mutual Security 


By Herman Mires Somers 


HAT the present role of the United 

States in world affairs represents a 
revolutionary departure from past tradi- 
tions and practices has received wide 
notice. Inadequate attention has been 
directed to the question whether the po- 
litical institutions developed during 150 
years of preoccupation with domestic af- 
fairs are adequate to the new problems 
and demands. 

Every literate person now inquires, 
What is our foreign policy? But few 
seem concerned with the fact that the 
answer to the question lies in Aow for- 
eign policy is made and where, and by 
whom it is controlled and operated. 


THe MILITARY EMPHASIS 


For the first time in our history, we 
are committed to a world-wide network 
of military alliances, of which the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is but one. 
Our military establishment is at its high- 
est peacetime level, and military ex- 
penditures completely dominate the fed- 
eral budget. This is a situation which 
can be considered independent of the 
hostilities in Korea, since we have com- 
mitted ourselves to a firm military pos- 
ture for the duration of cold war, a pos- 
ture expected to be supported by about 
15 per cent of the national income. 

In short, for the first time, Americans 
must contemplate living for an indefi- 
nite period with a large military estab- 
lishment, constituting far the major por- 
tion of government expenditures and 
personnel. We are now faced with a 
new and enduring challenge: In a con- 
text of “permanent mobilization,” can 
we keep military considerations in bal- 
anced proportions within an over-all se- 
curity program encompassing also po- 
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litical, economic, social, and moral fac- 
tors? Can we maintain clear political 
and civilian authority over military af- 
fairs? 

Without civilian control of the mili- 
tary, our democratic institutions and 
traditions stand in jeopardy. Unless 
military aspects of foreign policy are 
balanced with the other essential ele- 
ments, we may end up with only super- 
ficial aspects of unrooted military power, 
a latter-day Maginot line. 

My own impression, based on -recent 
observation of our efforts in Europe, is 
that we are not evidencing a capacity to 
administer a rounded defense program, 
and that a striking and increasing im- 
balance among the elements which make 
up security is manifest. "The military 
alliance of NATO is being made un- 
necessarily tenuous because of a thin- 
ning down of American foreign policy 
and administration to a primarily mili- 
tary activity. f 

Let me hasten to add that I do not 
attribute this to alleged aggrandizing 
propensities of the military. We may, 
in fact, consider ourselves fortunate that 
during the past few years we have had 
at the head of our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Omar Bradley, an officer who has not 
only acted with a statesman’s sense of 
public responsibility but who has evi- 
denced a keen concern for maintenance 
of the principle of political supremacy 
over the military. Partially the prob- 
lem appears to lie in our political and 
governmental institutions, and in part it 
stems from a timorous abdication of 
civilian authority. 

Recent developments in the Mutual 
Security Program may illustrate the 
point. 
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THE MARSHALL PLAN 

We moved into the Marshall plan in 
an enlightened spirit and with under- 
standing of the mutuality of interests of 
the North Atlantic community. We 
made it clear that the economic and po- 
litical stability of friendly nations was 
a common concern. We appeared to ac- 
cept the principle that ultimate security 
rested on a broadly based “united mo- 
rale.” : 

It was a courageous proposal, and its 
presentation to Congress as a four-year 
program represented a long-sighted view. 
But as time went on, the exigencies of 
the annual appropriations procedures re- 
sulted in a “strategy” of emphasizing 
the crisis or temporary character of the 
assistance, to the neglect of the increas- 
ingly apparent fact that the basic rela- 
tionship with Europe, which lay at the 
root of the particular program, was a 
matter of indefinite duration. 

After the Korean outbreak, it ap- 

peared necessary to augment the eco- 
nomic and political aspects of the Mar- 
shall plan with a program of military 
assistance to our allies. There is noth- 
ing incompatible between Marshall-plan 
objectives and military assistance. A 
program of mutual assistance, or bur- 
den-sharing, may well encompass all 
elements of mutual concern. 

But by 1952 the civilian authorities 
were caught up in the mesh of their 
earlier “strategy” in dealing with Con- 
gress. The Marshall plan was a success, 
by every measure available, but success 
had been represented as being synony- 
mous with conclusion—an end to the 
program—rather than as part of the 
continuum in a long-range relationship 
in regard to long-range problems. In 
its presentation to Congress in 1952, the 
executive branch chose not to make the 
latter case but to hail the successful 
conclusion of the Marshall plan, and 


then rationalized virtually the whole of 
our continued political and financial re- 
lationship to Europe on a military basis. 
Pitching the entire program to the need 
for military assistance, the role of the 
Mutual Security Agency appeared justi- 
fiec only as an appendage to the mili- 
tary. Developments into 1953 are in- 
creasing this one-sided tendency. 


“DEFENSE SUPPORT” 


The rationale is simple. Congress, it 
is alleged, will not hear of further eco- 
nomic assistance to Europe, but is 
ready to accept the need for military as- 
sistance. Economic aid is still needed 
in modest, but nonetheless essential, 
amcunts. To get it, runs the argu- 
ment, the justification must be inti- 
matzly identified with the military. 

This has led to the labeling of virtu- 
ally all European economic aid as “de- 
fense support,” under which expendi- 
tures must be justified in terms of their 
contribution to the military build-up. 
It was argued that only the necessity 
of the post-Korean European defense 
development created the circumstances 
for continued aid, 

Most observers regarded this as too 
optimistic an estimate of the real situa- 
tion, especially as applied to such coun- 
tries as Italy and Greece, and most Con- 
gressmen appeared to recognize the 
argument as mainly. an appropriations 
justification. At the 1952 hearings, 
Senator after Senator rightly pleaded 
that the issues would be clearer to him 
if the $1.8 billion requested for “de- 
fense support” were clearly labeled eco- 
nomic aid. In point of fact, since ån 
entire economy may be considered to be 
“defense supporting” because the mod- 
ern military base represents total re- 
sources, the aid under that label con- 
sists of conventional economic goods 
not essentially different from the Mar- 
shall-plan aid. But it is most signifi- 
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cant that we now officially claim to be 
almost solely involved in military as- 
sistance. 


OFF-SHORE PROCUREMENT 


A second method of delivering needed 
economic assistance is developing rapidly 
under the name of Off-Shore Procure- 
ment, or OSP. This involves using 
military assistance moneys for purchase 
of military items from European na- 
tions to be delivered by us to the same 
or other European allies. Needed dol- 
lars are thus brought into Europe, and 
the Mutual Security Agency hopes it can 
build an economic and political program 
around this indirect device. 

For fiscal 1953 it was planned to em- 
ploy $1 billion for OSP. Plans for fiscal 
1954 talk of $1.5 or $2 billion for OSP, 
and it may substantially replace all 
other forms of economic assistance to 
Europe. At the moment, it appears to 
be regarded as the most salable pack- 
age available for purposes of con- 
gressional appropriation, and the con- 
gressional hearings this summer will 
probably burgeon with imaginative de- 
scriptions of the virtues of OSP. 

The claims made for OSP are nu- 
merous and diverse enough to engage 
wide support. Here are a few: (1) 
Since we must give Europe military 


equipment in any event, OSP provides 


a method of furnishing both the ma- 
tériel and the equivalent number of 
badly needed dollars at no additional 
‘cost. (2) OSP will help develop and 
keep in usable condition important Eu- 
ropean facilities and manpower which 
might otherwise be left to deteriorate. 
(3) OSP dollars can be more fully di- 


rected and controlled by us toward the. 


achievement of political objectives, such 
as encouraging factories with anti-com- 
munist labor, or increasing employment 
at strategic points, for example, in Italy 
before the June elections. 
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How all these and other alleged aims 
of OSP are to be achieved while at the 
same time obtaining the proper military 
items when and where needed—presum- 
ably the primary objective—is not made 
clear. 

OSP cannot perform all that is 
claimed for it. As one method of fur- 
nishing military assistance, it can have 
effective results if used selectively. But 
as a substitute for economic assistance, 
it is deficient and wasteful. In a coun- 
try where there are existing but idle in- 
dustrial plants and manpower, capable 
of making suitable military items at 
reasonable cost, and the country is now 
unable to expand its own military 
budget, an opportunity exists for our 
military buyers to place a limited 


“amount of dollar contracts and thus 


create employment, use idle resources, 
and boost dollar exchange reserves, 
while obtaining needed military equip- 
ment—in a few cases even at a finan- 
cial saving. But these ideal circum- 
stances do not often prevail. In most 
cases, the economic objective of fur- 
nishing dollar assistance and otherwise 
propping up political morale is likely to 
be in conflict with the military objective 
of obtaining needed goods of acceptable 
quality at a reasonable price. 

In an economy already operating at 
or near full capacity, and where the 
military budget is at a satisfactory level, 
as in England, OSP dollars do not have 
the same effect as economic aid dollars. 
American military dollars mean a diver-- 
sion of industrial capacity from prod- 
ucts for civilian consumption or from 
expanding dollar-earning capacity on a 
solid, long-range foundation. No net 
gain in dollar earnings may result, and 
the long-range economic struggle for 
stability and sufficiency may be re- 
tarded. OSP provides a highly uncer- 
tain source of future dollars. As a lead- 
ing British industrialist told me, “We're 
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converting some of our very scarce capi- 
tal structure to get your OSP dollars. 
We are willing to do it, if your people 
feel it essential, but we’re worried. We 
know that as soon as your own muni- 
tions production lines catch up on their 
contracts and need more to keep them 
going, neither your Congress nor your 
military will want to justify placing con- 
tracts here for goods you can make in 
the United States.” 

If contracts are to be placed on a 
straight business basis of where needed 
items can be produced most efficiently, 
the great bulk of contracts will land in 
Germany and Belgium, which need them 
least. If we purchase goods without due 
regard to relative quality and price, we 
cannot expect much respect for our ex- 
hortations to improve methods and effi- 
ciency in the European economies. 


ENLARGED SPHERE OF MILITARY 
AUTHORITY 


Most important, we are not told that 
the technique of Off-Shore Procurement 
throws into military hands large addi- 
tional authority over civilian aspects of 
foreign policy! 

This type of purchasing is performed 
by the military. The procurement offi- 
cers are not attached to, or responsible 
to, any civilian agency. Upon entering 
a particular nation in Europe they are 
not under the authority of the American 
Ambassador as part of the “country 
team,” as are other American func- 
tionaries (although they are instructed 
to seek the counsel of the MSA mission, 
as well as that of the Embassy). They 
report only to military superiors in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

Civilian authorities, in diminishing 
numbers, still nurture a hope that they 
can maintain authority for “program- 
ing” of OSP, country by country; that 
is, that they can retain basic decision- 
making control, leaving to the military, 


in addition to the inescapable function 
of weapons specification and approval, 
the sheer mechanics of buying. 

We and other countries have had long 
experience with the issues of program- 
ing and procurement. It was a cause 
célèbre here during World War II, and 
it is important that civil authorities 
shall not forget what was so obvious 
then. 

Procurement is not merely buying. It 
inevitably includes responsibility for set- 
ting specifications, for inspection, and 
for delivery. If the procurement officer 
is to be held accountable for the pro- 
duce, he must be satisfied that the plant 
with which he contracts is able to de- 
liver. He must follow the manufacturing 
process and make sure that scarce ma- 
terials or manpower does not jeopardize 
production. If transportation problems 
interfere, he must move in on those. 
Inevitably, the manufacturer turns to 
the buyer, the man who holds the purse 
strings, when problems arise which 
thr2aten fulfillment of the contract. It 
was not surprising that with its multi- 
billions of procurement responsibility in 
Werld War II the military found itself 
in the midst of the business of every 
civ-lian war agency—production, man- 
power, transportation, Jabor disputes, 
shipping—and that it soon assumed a 
most powerful voice in the decisions of 
these agencies. 

All experience, as well as the simple 
logic of the purchasing function (even 
in zhe department store business), con- 
firms that procurement cannot sensibly 
be detached from broad responsibility. 
Precurement responsibility carries with 
it programing responsibility in practice, 
wherever else it may be placed by law 
or regulation. This is and will be true 
in Europe as well as in the United 
States. 

Tn short, if economic assistance is to 
be channeled through military Off-Shore 
Procurement, then economic assistance 
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to Europe will be administered by the 
“As Oruers See Us” 


European trust and good will are not 
enhanced by our sending men in uni- 
form to negotiate with their industry 
and labor on business and political mat- 
ters. They not only fear the implica- 
tions for American policy, but are dis- 
tressed by the tendency to promote mili- 
tary influence in their own countries. 

Most of those responsible for our eco- 
nomic programs abroad are aware of the 
rising importance of the military in their 
business. They are not unmindful of 
the fact that if their major role is to 

-advise on wise placement of contracts, 
the military may soon decide to employ 
its own economists for such functions. 

The issue of Off-Shore Procurement is 
used here only for illustrative purposes. 
Whatever its merits and demerits, as 
presently employed it is clearly part of 
a pattern of increasing transfer of key 
elements of American foreign policy into 
military hands, The total tendency is a 
dangerous imbalance;.in fact, in the 
eyes of European allies, almost a total 
concentration upon military objectives. 
And no matter how broadly defined, as 
in the case of NATO, military objec- 
tives alone cannot indefinitely evoke the 
sustained allegiance of free peoples. 

Whether we think it wise or unwise, 
Europe has its heart and mind more 
concentrated on its continuing problem 
of economic insecurity than upon mili- 
tary security. In the eyes of Europeans, 
we appear to have given up our broader- 
based participation as a partner in a 
mutual security community, and are re- 
lating all our efforts and contributions 
to the present cold war. 

While military alliances may appear 
an exciting new enterprise to many 
Americans, they have been common- 
place for centuries to Europeans, who 
understand that unless reinforced by 


substantial bonds of economic or politi- 
cal mutual interest, the military com- 
mitment becomes void. Regardless of 
our NATO commitment, it is feared that 
if the Russian threat appears to subside 
we may walk out, and this casts doubt 
upon our reliability as an ally in the 
larger sense. 

Inadvertently we are adding fuel to 
the fires of Communist propaganda, 
which alleges that our purposes are 
imperialistic. The widespread feeling 
among Europeans that we are pushing 
them too far, too fast, militarily, in 
terms of their whole welfare, is aug- 
mented by the concentrated emphasis 
on military affairs. We appear to have 
lost sight of the familiar precepts which 
we preach so often, that arms alone are 
not the measure of a nation’s military 
strength—that it must be in a mood to 
use them with determination. We are 
enhancing the risk that we may be pro- 
ducing only a façade of power. 

Clearly, one can recognize fully the 
need for military strength and prepared- 
ness, here and abroad, and yet recognize 
the dangers of defining security in mili- 
tary terms alone. It has recently been 
effectively pointed out that 


Ten groups of tactical air force can be ef- 
fectively neutralized if the bases from 
which they are to fly are surrounded by 
hostile populations. It may require a 10 
per cent increase in our fleet to assure ac- 
cess to raw materials that are no longer 
available because of improvident manage- 
ment of our domestic resources. Ten di- 
visions may be added to our team because 
we have successfully mediated in a solu- 
tion of the Egyptian problem. Security is 
not to be defined in military terms alone - 
and in a cold war situation it would be 
disastrous not to have factors over which 
civilians are responsible kept front and 
center on the council tables.? 


1 James A. Perkins, “Administration of the 
National Security Program,” paper delivered 
at annual meeting of American Society for 
Public Administration, March 7, 1953. 
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- FACTORS IN ĪMBALANCE 


Let us examine briefly into the factors 

which are pushing us into this precarious 
imbalance. A full and accurate analysis 
of the causal factors requires and de- 
serves the attention of our best research 
talent, and I hope that more of the re- 
sources of our research foundations will 
be applied to these problems. All I can 
do here is to suggest the scope of the 
considerations. 
' There are some who feel that in a 
period of mobilization, the superior 
strength and influence of the military 
in the counsels of state is inevitable. 
First, there is the sheer overwhelming 
magnitude of numbers. Civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense 
alone represent more than 50 per cent 
of all employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, not counting the millions in uni- 
form. The budget controlled by that 
Department is considerably more than 
the total for all other government func- 
tions. The Department of Defense has 
far more civilian employees stationed 
abroad than all other government agen- 
cies combined. 

In a mobilization period, such pro- 
digious bulk is combined with a public 
psychology of power, in the raw sense, 
as the avenue to security, and it enor- 
mously augments the prestige and status 
of the military. Such a period simul- 
’ taneously brings about a lower degree 
of public confidence in the “talkers,” 
the “negotiators,” the “diplomats,” who, 
by the very fact of the need for mobili- 
zation, appear to have failed. 

The element of military secrecy causes 
a serious disability for civilian agencies 
which must negotiate with the military. 
Information is a form of power, and its 
denial to one and availability to an- 
other is a forceful element determining 
relationships. 
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Interest group influence 


The great volume of military expendi- 
tures creates large “stakes” in the mili- 
tary establishment for powerful groups 
in our society. With a sizable propor- 
tion of the national income being di- 
recte+ through military channels into 
private plant construction and profitable 
contracts, a closer relationship is de- 
veloped between the military and the 
business community. 

Similarly, the idea of using military 
expenditures for economic ends is not 
confined to the OSP program. At least 
one business advisory service has been 
warning its clients that only - higher 
military expenditures can avoid a busi- . 
ness secession, and it accused Mr. Lov- 
ett of favoring “depression” because his 
propesed budget was not large enough. 

While powerful interest groups gravi- 
tate toward the military, the Depart- 
ment of State continues in a political 
limbc, devoid of the essential support of 
any important organized pressure group. 
It bears the burden of popular suspicion 
toward an agency which frequently must 
appeer to be representing foreign inter- 
ests. The Hoover Commission defined 
well, a few years ago, the institutional 
bases of congressional suspicion of the 
Depastment.?, Among other annoyances, 
it usually appears in the role of ask- 
ing Congress to give away something 
—money, tariff barriers, sovereignty— 
without the customary related rewards 
at the ballot box. The Department is 
inevitably a favorite whipping boy for 
Congressmen. The lack of a constitu- 
ency makes it virtually the only large 
department of government which can be 
attacked with abandon and with im- 
punity. 

2 See Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, Foreign 
Affairs (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1949), pp. 5-8. 
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Governmental structure 


Governmental structure is probably 
more fundamental in explaining the phe- 
nomenon of military pre-eminence. Both 
Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Lovett have 
pointed: out that we do not have civilian 
control in the military departments. We 
now speak only of Presidential control 
as distinguished from broader civilian 
control, and even the President’s au- 
thority is diluted in peacetime. 

The civilian secretaries have relatively 
little power to exercise their proper au- 
thority over the basic decisions of the 
services. This fact is contributed to by 
law, custom, and relations with Con- 
gress, The amended National Security 
Act of 1947 names the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as the principal military advisers 
to the President, not through the Secre- 
tary of Defense, but directly. This has 
led, in military quarters, to the inter- 
pretation that the civilian secretaries 
are in charge of “housekeeping func- 
tions,” while the Joint Chiefs are in 
charge of military affairs. 

While the Secretary of Defense is the 
statutory representative of the military 
on the National Security Council, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are named the 
principal military advisers to the Coun- 
cil. The Secretary’s influence in the 
highest policy council has been seri- 
ously diluted by divided representation. 


Congressional committees 


The organization of Congress and the 
“checks and balances” system induce a 
fragmentation of executive control and 
responsibility. The system of commit- 
tee “proprietorship”? has led individual 
congressional committees to take policy 
and administrative protectorship over 
particular security agencies or portions 
of agencies. Increasingly, military units 
(not unlike some other favored bureaus) 


have solidified direct horizontal relations 
with Congress, circumventing higher ex- 
ecutive authority. 

This not only enhances the powers of 
the military but also loosens the ad- 
ministrative authority of the President 
and civilian secretaries. It reduces the 
possibility of the President’s effective 
management of an over-all security pro- 
gram with balanced consideration to 
military and nonmilitary factors. 

All of this has induced a conviction 
in civilian agencies with foreign affairs. 
responsibilities that the more nearly 
they can present their program in mili- 
tary terms the more likely that program 
is to receive congressional approval. As 
already indicated in the illustrations 
from the Mutual Security Program, se- 
curity considerations will be presented 
as military appendages wherever pos- 
sible. 


Civilian timidity 

While Congress is thus a major factor 
in weakening civilian elements in our 
foreign affairs programs, the civilian 
agencies have failed to stand up for 
their responsibilities forthrightly. To 
this observer, it appears from the 1952 
mutual security congressional hearings 
that the officials of MSA evidenced far 
more passion for genuflection before the 
military than did the Congressmen, 
One of its high officials excused it by 
saying, “What’s the use of presenting 
ideal foreign policy to Congress if you 
can’t get any money for it?” The pro- 
ceedings give substance to the inter- 
pretation of one military man, “They 
told Congress that the only business 
they have is our business.” 

The Department of State has recently 
appeared woefully timid in its stated 
role as the center for foreign affairs. 
Evidencing considerable initiative and 


enterprise for a period after World War 
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IL, it was not long before its political 
vulnerability drove it into the back- 
ground and disarmed it. In the circum- 
stances in which the Department finds 
itself, one large error like the misevalua- 
tion of Red China is sufficient to make 
it a free target for abuse and to under- 
mine effective influence. 

Thus, more recently the Department 
of State has not exercised effective lead- 
ership in shaping our cold war strategy. 
A recent report of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, by six distinguished schol- 
ars, emphasizes the “whelly unwarranted 
disposition” of the State Department 
“to limit narrowly the area of its inter- 
ests, especially with the Department of 
Defense.” It claims that the more re- 
cent tangles between the two agencies 
“are at least in part, the result of a 
basic and preliminary surrender of au- 
thority.” § 

The Department has been slow to ac- 
cept responsibility for comprehending 
military aspects of foreign policy, and 
has failed to make official posts in the 
Department for this aspect of its job. 
` Recent studies share the view that “as 

a general proposition ... there are 
more military officers who have a first- 
hand knowledge of diplomatic matters 
than there are State Department people 
who have an equivalent knowledge of 
military affairs” and that “military off- 
cers are far better grounded in broad 
security affairs than are our top civilian 
officials.” ¢ 

This represents an acute, and partially 

self-imposed, disability on the part of 
civilians. In part, it derives from differ- 

_ ences in tenure. The turnover in top 

civilian officials reduces their capacity 


8W. Y. Elliott and others, United States 
Foreign Policy—Its Organisation and Control 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), 
p. 100 

4James A. Perkins, op. cit. See also W. Y. 
Elliott and others, op. cit., passim. 


to compete in knowledge and experience 
with the top military career men. 

Until the civilian agencies take a 
more forthright and firm view of their 
responsibilities, they cannot rest on the 
assertion that the difficulty is entirely 
in Congress. Many Congressmen are 
crying for assistance in keeping mili- 
tary requests and military authority in 
proper over-all balance. For example, 
Senator Hickenlooper pleaded at the 
1952 hearings: 


It seems apparent to me that we are 
rapidly going from a civilian government 
into a complete military-controlled govern- 
ment in this country, which is an ominous 
trend ... we are passing from the point 
where the civilians in this country are di- 
recting policy. They are merely O.K’ing 
or putting the rubber stamp on what the 
military testified to in such a broad pro- 
gram that no human being could test it or 
go into it or tell whether it is right, wrong, 
or indifferent ...we have to take the 
word of the military, and we have no 
equipment, we have no staffs that are 
trained . . 5 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation re- 
port summarizes the issue well by say- 
ing, 


If in recent years military men have oc- 
casionelly played a somewhat outsized role 
in policy-making, the cause is to be found 
more in the timidity and indecision of ci- 
vilians than in any grasping “militarism.” 
... It is not our military men who must 
be weakened; it is our makers of policy 
who must gain strength.® 


But the study recognizes that basi- 
cally it is not so much a matter of per- 
sonalities and viewpoint as it is a pro- 
found issue of governmental institutions, 


5 Eighty-second Cong , 2d sess., U. S. Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1952, Hearings, March-April 
1952, p. 172. 

e W. Y. Eliott and others, op. cit., p. 113. 
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and it ends up by calling not only for 
reorganization but also for constitu- 
tional reforms. 


A GRAVE ISSUE 


Clearly, the factors in the issue are 
complex and comprehensive. It is not 
my task to offer solutions, but to pre- 
sent the elements of a problem of pro- 
foundest implications for our future. 
The challenge to our society is great. 
We appear to be embarked on a period 


which has pessimistically been called 
“permanent mobilization.” Do we have 
the wit and the will to face up to the 
necessity of reforming our institutions 
to permit a balanced program of se- 
curity together with clear democratic 
civilian control? 

Our experience to date with the Mu- 
tual Security Program indicates a lazy 
drift in the opposite direction. For- 
tunately, there are yet time and oppor- 
tunity to reverse the course. 


Herman Miles Somers, Ph.D., Haverford, Pennsylvania, is professor and chairman of 
the Department of Political Science at Haverford College and has returned recently from 
a European tour during which he was officially engaged in an evaluation survey of the 
Mutual Security Program. He also served a tour of duty in Europe after the Second 
World War as Lieutenant Colonel in the Army. He has taught at Harvard University 
and Swarthmore College, and is a consultant to the United States Department of Labor. 
Among his publications is Presidential Agency: Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
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The Failure of Western Policies 


By D. F. FLEMING 


ORTY years ago the West was the 

world, in the sense that it controlled 
all of this planet. The vast populations 
of Asia and Africa were helpless before 
its sway. Even the moribund Czarist 
empire of Russia was a part of the 
European concert. 

Today a strange new East holds the 
vast mass of the world’s largest island 
firmly in its grip, while the West clings 
precariously to the fringes of Eurasia, 
and the United States strives to organize 
the remaining “free” nations, some of 
_ which suffer from hunger or oppressive 
rule, into a great bloc to resist or roll 
back the East. 

In this moment when world politics 
is in a more fluid state than it has been 
previously since 1945, it may be useful 
to inquire how this astounding reversal 
of fortunes took place. How did the 
mighty, omnipotent West happen to lose 
its grip on the world and find itself on 
the defensive in four short decades? 
There must be some discoverable rea- 
sons for av overturn so gigantic, and 
understanding them may prevent us 
from plunging on to irremediable dis- 
aster. 


Poricres WHICH FAILED 
The balance of power 


_ As 1914 opened, the six great na- 
tions of Europe were delicately balanced 
in two rival alliances, with Britain, the 
traditional balancer, swallowed up in 
one of them, The deadly cycle of fear, 
arms race, and war was whirling rapidly 
toward a great catastrophe which would 
shatter three great eastern European 
empires and weaken the democracies 
of western Europe almost fatally. 
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Europe was living in a state of an- 
archy, about which nobody did anything 
until it erupted into the pitiful desola- 
tion and slaughter of World War I. Ten 
million men killed, many more wounded, 
countless homes destroyed, and 400 bil- 
lion dollars of wealth destroyed—this 
was bad enough, but the loss of moral 
authority in the rest of the world was 
equally decisive. 


The suppression of Bolshevism 


There were other reasons for the great 
Allied invasions of Russia from 1918 to 
1920. There was justifiable concern lest 
the great dumps of American supplies 
lying at Murmansk and Archangel fall 
into German hands. There was some 
hope of reconstituting a second front in 
Russia against Germany, after the col- 
lapse of the Czarist government. The 
repatriation of the 60,000 Czech troops 
in Russia through Vladivostok also sup- 
plied first a reason and later an excuse 
for Allied intervention. Nevertheless, 
the main purpose of the western inter- 
ventions was to destroy Bolshevism at 
its birth. 

To this cause Great Britain con- 
tributed supplies worth half a billion 
dollars, including enough to equip an 
army of 100,000 men for Admiral Kol- 
chak, and her contributions to General 
Denikin in the south were equally mas- 
sive. Stéphen Pichon, French Foreign 
Minister, once listed 840,000 Allied 
troops of many nationalities as em- 


1 George Stewart, The White Armies of Rus- 
sia (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 
321; Winston Churchill, The World Crisis: The 
Aftermath (New ‘York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1929), pp. 246-50. 
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ployed in southern Russia.? Drives on 
Petrograd and from Murmansk were 
supported. American troops fought ih 
this area and helped occupy Vladivostok, 
where 72,000 Japanese troops tried hard 
to carve out an empire in Siberia. 
Britain and France also laid out zones 
of occupation and influence in southern 
Russia? 

In short, the West did everything that 
its war-weary peoples would permit to 
stamp out the Communist revolution in 
Russia; but all of these attempts, from 
four sides of Russia, failed. Seven mil- 
lion more people died, in the most 
savage kind of slaughter, from plagues, 
hunger, and cold, and the chaos in 
Russia was made infinitely worse, but 
Bolshevism survived, for two reasons: 
(1) because the union of foreigners with 
Russia’s reactionaries drove the people 
to the side of the Reds; and (2) because 
the issue of survival compelled the 
Communists to forge the sternest police- 

. State methods. This might have bap- 
pened anyway, but the western inter- 
ventions forced the Soviets into extreme 
, measures. 

All this is long forgotten in the West, 
but these events “deeply branded Bol- 
shevist thinking.” + In the Soviet Union 
the projected American campaign. to 
roll back the Iron Curtain is likely to 
be viewed as the fourth western attempt 
within forty years to invade Russia. 


Isolation 


“Isolation was our own great contribu- 
tion to the decline of the West. After 
World War I had demonstrated the 
desperate need for some international 
machinery to keep the peace, we re- 
jected the League of Nations and re- 


3 Current History, May 1919, pp. 280-81. 

* Stewart, of. cit., p. 157; K. Zilliacus, Mir- 
ror of the Past (New York: A. A. Wyn, 1946), 
pp 191-92. 

*Paul Sethe, The Frankfurter Allgemeine, 
March 3, 1953, quoted in the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, April 15, 1953, p..8. 


lapsed into an angry and selfish isola- 
tion. For a time we sought to kill the 
League by ignoring it, then we co- 
operated with its nonpolitical agencies, 
and finally in the Manchurian crisis of 
1931 we tried fitfully to bolster its 
peace-keeping function from the outside. 

The British and French governments 
were equally self-centered and blind. 
They would not defend the League’s law 
in Manchuria, and they perpetrated an 
elaborate hoax on their own aroused 
peoples in the Ethiopian crisis of 1935, 
seeming to defend Ethiopia while guar- 
anteeing Italy’s conquest, until the 
Hoare-Laval deal revealed their duplic- 
ity. 

Then when the fascist powers’ pro- 
ceeded to conquer the Spanish Republic, 
the British and French governments fled 
from Geneva to London and organized 
the famous Non-Intervention Committee 
which for three years held a blanket 
over the destruction of the Republic. 

These acts make it uncertain that a 
League of Nations led by the United 
States could have succeeded. The big 
governments might have emasculated 
the League anyway. What is incon- 
testible is that the period after 1918 was 
the time for an all-out, devoted trial of 
collective security. Then there were 
still seven great powers left, only one of 
which, the United States, could have 
defied the others united to keep the 
peace. The Soviet Union was too weak 
to threaten anyone. 

In these conditions strong American 
leadership in the League of Nations 
could have kept the peace and pre- 
vented World War I. Instead, we 
sought to shield ourselves behind three 
successive paper walls of neutrality 
laws, which forbade all the things which 
might conceivably have prevented World 
War I, and which in themselves consti- 
tuted a green light to the three fascist 
aggressors. 

In the midst of the still vaster calam- 
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ity of World War H we resolved to cor- 
rect the mistake of staying out of the 
League and to create another one which 
we would lead. The United Nations re- 
resulted, but we did not recover the 
opportunity lost in 1920. By 1945 
there were only two great powers left 
in the world, both of them rapidly ex- 
panding their power and influence, and 
both too big to be disciplined by the 
U.N. without precipitating a third 
world war. In affairs of this magnitude, 
history does not give any second chances. 
Events move on remorselessly. 

By abdicating in 1920 the responsibil- 
ity which went with our power, we 
opened the gates to World War II, not 
only by our negative action but also by 
speculative money-making which finally 
resulted in the world depression that 
began here in 1929. This catastrophe 


in turn made it safe for the Japanese to _ 


begin the conquest of China in 1931, and 
catapulted Hitler to power in Germany. 


Appeasing fascism 


There were some defensible reasons 
for the appeasement which London and 
Paris practiced in the thirties: a feeling 
that the Versailles treaty was too harsh; 
that perhaps Hitler should be allowed 
to practice some self-determination; that 
another war was unthinkable; and that 
the Allies were militarily weak. 

Yet the two democracies cannot es- 
cape responsibility for assisting the 
fascist dictatorships to destroy the pub- 
lic order in Europe. In helping to 
Strangle the Spanish Republic and in 
relentlessly crucifying Czechoslovakia 
they deliberately sacrificed two of their 
own, and at the same time opened all 
central and eastern Europe to Nazi con- 
trol. This was not done inadvertently. 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
wrote, on November 26, 1937, “Of 
course the Germans want to dominate 
eastern Europe”; and on November 1, 
1938 he declared that Germany must 


be conceded “a dominating position” in 
that region.® 

. We need to remember often that it 
was the Munich Conference in Sep- 
tember 1938 that turned eastern Europe 
over to communism. Of course the 
Munichards did not intend that. They 
‘thought they were surrendering that 
great region to fascism. They did not 
foresee that when the giant forces which 
they turned loose came to rest, after 
grinding back and forth across the face 
of Europe, it would be the Soviet 
armies that controlled everything east 
of the Stettin-Trieste line. 

There should be an arresting warn- 
ing here for those Americans who think 
that just one more world war would end 
the menace of communism forever. 


Containing communism 


It was natural that the conservative 
forces which control the West should 
be unable to accept the chief political 
result of World War I in Europe. 
They could not deny that eastern 
Europe had moved diplomatically into 
the Soviet orbit, that it had to be a 
glacis protecting the Soviet Union in- 
stead of a cordon sanitaire confining her, 
but they did hope to keep this area in 
the West socially and economically. 

This was the real meaning of the 
Yalta compromise. The states of east- 
ern Europe would be allies of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, but “free 
and unfettered elections” would keep. 
them from being communized. It was 
a goal for which the West was bound to 
strive; and it was an attempt to achieve 
the impossible. Anticommunist govern- 
ments in eastern Europe could not be 
loyal allies of the Soviet Union from 
the defense standpoint. The invasion 


€ Keith Feiling, The Life of Neville Chamber- 
lain (London: Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 1946), 
p. 333; J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Munich: 
Prologue to Tragedy (New York: Duell, 


“Sloan and Pearce, 1948), p. 295. 
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gates from the West would not be closed 
and firmly held by anticommunist re- 
gimes. To understand this we need 
only to consider how much we would 
have trusted a communist Germany or 
France to be a part of our defenses 
during the past five years. 

The Yalta compromise was doomed to 
fail, at the very moment when the 
atomic bomb seemed to give Secretaries 
Byrnes and Bevin the power to enforce 
it. The diplomatic drive they began in 
the Balkans two weeks after Hiroshima 
forced some outward observance of free 
elections there, and a really free one in 
Hungary; but the end result everywhere 
was a communist dictatorship. The in- 
fluence of the Red armies on the ground 
could not be annulled from distant west- 
ern capitals, 

The bitterness engendered by the 
communization of eastern Europe is the 
source and the continued feeder of the 
cold war. After it developed, the war- 
time Churchill-Stalin deal dividing the 
Balkans between them broke down and 
the Greek Communists received sustain- 
ing aid from the Communist neighbors 
of Greece—an offense which led Presi- 
dent Truman to promulgate the Truman 
Doctrine, on March 12, 1947. 

This sweeping declaration said “that 
it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure.” This 
doctrine, which came close to forbidding 


any kind of revolution, since nearly all ` 


revolutions have been the work of armed 
minorities, was soon spelled out into a 
holding operation at all points around 
the vast perimeter of the Soviet orbit. 
Before assuming this gigantic task, Mr. 
Truman might well have pondered the 
warning of William Graham Sumner in 
1903: 


“If you want war, nourish a doctrine. © 


Doctrines are the most frightful tyrants to 
which men ever are subject, because doc- 


trines get inside a man’s reason and betray 
him against himself. Civilized men have 
done their fiercest fighting for doctrines.” ° 

At the time when Truman declared 
his doctrine forbidding any more com- 
munist revolutions or infiltrations, a 
communist revolution in China was al- 
ready well on its way to success. After 
1947 it proceeded to roll over the whole 
of China, in spite of all our efforts to ` 
prevent it. We ferried hundreds of 
thousands of Chiang Kai-shek’s Ameri- 
can-trained troops into North China and 
Manchuria; we furnished them bounti- 
fully with money, supplies, and weapons; 
but it was all to no avail. 

The tragedy of western intervention- 
in Russia from 1918 to 1920 was re- 
peated on an equally colossal scale. In. 
both cases the reasons were the same: 
the mandate of Heaven had passed from 
the old regimes, and the people deeply 
resented the western interference. In 
each case, also, the West had staged a 
world war which had turned Red revolu- 
tion loose in great areas. 

In the light of these experiences, 
would it be wise to risk the fate of 
India, the Middle East, and Africa in 
a third world war? No genuine con- 
servative can answer that question in 
the affirmative. 

Though it failed abysmally in China, 
the containment policy has enabled the 
West to maintain control of the Mediter- 
ranean and cling precariously to two 
key peninsulas in Asia. It would, how- 
ever, be rash to predict that Korea and 
Indochina can be held indefinitely 
against the pressure of the vast weight 
of a unified China becoming indus- 
trialized. 

In Europe a façade of armed strength 
has been created, but everyone knows 
that there is very little space in which 
to maneuver it, and no hope of survival 

° Frederick Schuman, The Commonwealth of 


Man (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), p. 
244. 
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if war comes. In the recent words of 
André Siegfried, Europeans know that 
for them another “war is death, pure 
and simple, the end of everything.” 1 

At the best, containment offers the 
grim prospect of permanently holding 
an iron ring of air bases around the 
communist world. At the worst, it 
means the grand smash that is inherent 
in every arms race. 


Roaps TO DISASTER 
Rolling back communism 

Since neither prospect offers much 
hope, Secretary of State Dulles has ad- 
vanced the policy of rolling back com- 
munism, both in eastern Europe and in 
China. On August 27, 1952, at Buffalo, 
he advocated the promotion in eastern 
Europe of such “quiet” methods as pas- 
sive resistance, non-co-operation, discon- 
tent, slowdowns, and industrial sabotage, 
together with a public refusal ever to 
recognize the Soviet conquests in that 
area.’ 

In other words, we would engage in 
subversive war behind the Iron Curtain 
to the extent necessary to break the 
communist grip on those countries. We 
would adopt the very methods we charge 
the Communists with using. But would 
we be able to use them with the same 
fanatical devotion and conspiratorial 
skill? 

It is very unlikely that we could dis- 
integrate police-state regimes from the 


outside, after they have had years in 


which to consolidate their power. We 
might embarrass them a bit, but any 
real success would be met by executions 
and other retaliations which would be 
only too effective in suppressing our 
friends. 

1 Foreign Policy Bulletin, April 15, 1953, p 8. 

* New York Times, August 28, 1952. For 
Dules’ refusal to “tolerate” the “unholy” al- 
lance between China and the Soviet Union, see 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
Hearing on his nomination, January 15, 1953, 
p. 5. 


The revolutionary nature of a policy 
of engaging in subversive war in time of 
peace has been soberly described by 
George Kennan in his warning that we 
should be 


extremely careful of doing anything at the 
governmental level that purports to affect 
directly the governmental system in an- 
other country, no matter what the provoca- 
tion may seem. It is not consistent with 
our international obligations. It is not con- 
sistent with a common membership with 
other countries in the United Nations. It 
is not consistent with the maintenance of 
formal diplomatic relations with another 


‘country. It is replete with possibilities for 


misunderstanding ‘and bitterness. To the 
extent it might be successful, it would in- 
volve us in heavy responsibilities. Finally 
the prospects for success would be very 
small indeed; since the problem of civil 
obedience is not a great problem unfor- 
tunately to the modern police dictatorship.® 

Kennan added the admonition of John 
Quincy Adams that America “goes not 
abroad in search of monsters to de- 
stroy.” 

The roll-back and disintegration idea 
is a natural response to the frustrations 
of containment, but it is a self-defeat- 
ing campaign for democracies to under- 
take. It points more toward the accept- 
ance of police-state methods for our- 
selves than toward the liberation of 
Communist-ruled peoples. It points also 
toward an ever deepening commitment 
to subversive war that would merge into 
all-out lethal war. This is not a way to 
peace. It is a direct road to disaster 
for everyone, especially for the Euro- 
peans. 


Excessive reliance on military force 
Emphasis on military force is an- 
other certain route to catastrophe. The 
illusion continues that civilization can 
somehow be reconciled with atomic war. 
°? Quoted from Kennan’s address to the 


Pennsylvania Bar Association, Harrisburg, Pa., 
January 16, 1953. 
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The delusion that “victory” can still be 
achieved persists, even after the recent 
report of a distinguished body of physi- 
cists and engineers to the President that 
the Soviets have about 150 atomic 
bombs and 700 big bombers to deliver 
them to our cities. The committee 
hoped that the expenditure of 12 to 16 
billions would give us a “defense.” 1° 
But could it? 

Two things need to be clearly distin- 
guished here. Neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union can be conquered 
by the other; and neither has any “de- 
fense” against the most devastating 
attack. 

Too great dependence upon military 
force must also at some point transform 
us into a garrison state, in which a mili- 
tary caste will control our destinies and 
our conduct. The Defense Department 
already expends such a huge share of 
the national budget that nobody can 
comprehend what it does with’ the 
money. 

A childlike faith that the Communists 
“understand nothing but force” can also 
blind us to the fact that the Communist 
threat is mainly ideological, not mili- 
tary. At bottom, the Communists offer 
a bootstrap method of rapidly indus- 
trializing a depressed country by dic- 
tatorial methods. If we are to stop 
their inroads we have to offer better 
methods, and guns alone cannot do that. 

The first requisite for the survival of 
the West is a clear understanding that 
these world wars are outmoded, and it is 
equally essential to know that they are 
revolutionary. They destroy lives, live- 
lihood, homes, factories, institutions, and 
faith in old ideas. Everything that con- 
servatives love perishes, including free- 
dom. Democracy requires peace, the 
absence of terrible tensions, and the 
processes of slow growth. Communism 
thrives on chaos and war. 


* Alistair Cooke, Manchester 
Weekly, March 19, 1953. 
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Viewing coldly the results of World 
Wars I and I, one can expect that at 
the close of a third world war “the 
West” would be confined to the North 
American Continent, with some kind of 
fascist government ruling it from Denver 
in a desperate effort to maintain order 
and the vestiges of property rights not 
already destroyed by the A-bombs. For 
those who love the West, the very first 
commandment is the avoidance of an- 
other world war. 


Positive Poricres WHICH 
Can SUCCEED 


Negotiating settlements 


It does not follow from the demon- 
strated fact that world wars spread com- 
munism that the Communists yearn for 
more of them. Their cost to the Soviet, 
satellite, and Chinese peoples in blood 
and tears is already beyond the ability 
of unravaged Americans to imagine. 
These peoples know what another war 
would be like. 

It is, accordingly, extremely fortunate 
that new administrations have come to 
power in Washington and Moscow at 
nearly the same time. The Truman ad- 
ministration had put the cold war into 
such a deep freeze that it was helpless 
to thaw it out. Stalin gave evidence in 
his Christmas Eve, 1952 message to 
James Reston that he would like to 
negotiate with Eisenhower, but he did 
not push the matter as his successors 
have done. 

Now there is a fluidity that would 
have seemed impossible six months ago. 
Much can come of it, if each side can 
recognize the legitimate defense needs 
of the other. 

Thus far, it does not appear that such 
mutual recognition exists. The address 
of Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey on April 20 evidenced a be- 
lief of the Eisenhower administration 
that we are so overextended as to im- 
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peril our security and our solvency.™ 
President Eisenhower’s remarkable ad- 
dress on April 16 also created a world- 
wide demand for peace, but in power 
terms it called for unconditional sur- 
render—the old Yalta demand for free 
elections in eastern Europe, western Eu- 
rope organized by our plans, and fool- 
proof inspection of armaments in the 
U.S.S.R., along with a Korea unified by 
free elections, our style. 

Presumably these are maximum de- 
mands. If they are, then we may be 
able by degrees to consider with some 
objectivity propositions such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Eastern Europe is a legitimate de- 
fense zone for the Soviet Union. Three 
great invasions through it in four dec- 
ades have not left this open to argu- 
ment in Soviet minds. 

Western Europe is a legitimate de- 
fense zone for the United States. Its 
Sovietization would leave us too little 
elbow room in the world, far too few 
friends and allies. 

Germany is of immense importance 
to both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
and neither can permit the other to 
dominate her, at least for some ‘years. 
Of the interests involved here, the 
Soviet is the deeper. Germany has dis- 
turbed our lives seriously twice within 
forty years, but on each occasion she 
ravaged Russia to the point of dissolu- 
tion. It is probably true that Germany 
has lost both the will and the capacity 
to do this a third time, but the Russians 
and the Poles and the Czechs must have 
assurances on this score. 

The complexity of this problem makes 
very timely the thoughtful attempt of 
James P. Warburg to outline a German 
settlement which would provide for: (1) 
unification of East and West Germany 
with some additional agricultural land 
in the east returned to Germany; (2) a 

4 Walter Lippmann, Nashville Tennessean, 
April 26, 1953. 


United Nations settlement of the Saar 
dispute; and (3) German neutralization 
and disarmament for a short term, to 
give democracy a chance to grow.¥ 

Such a settlement should greatly les- 
sen both Soviet and American pressures 
on Europe, giving new forces a chance 
to develop and permitting both sides to 
retain their defensive arrangements. 

Like Germany, Japan must come to 
terms with both the East and the West. 
Neither can be prosperous without trade 
with the communist nations. 

The new China, backed by all of 
Asia that matters, will not long tolerate 
western control of Indochina or Korea. 
Western imperialism in Asia is finished, 
especially its remnants on the borders 
of China. It will no more be tolerated 
than we would tolerate Red imperialism 
in Mexico or Newfoundland. No pup- 
pet governments in Indochina which 
leave the great bulk of the wealth and 
the control of foreign affairs in French 
hands can last very long? We may 
be able to support independent govern- 
ments in Indochina or Korea which are 
not communist, but they will have to 
have friendly relations with China. 

Formosa is not essential to the de- 
fense of the United States. If it is, 
then Cuba is necessary to the defense 
of the Soviet Union. Neither side can 
push its zone of defense that far. For- 
mosa is Chinese, and must be returned 
to China or made really independent. 
It cannot remain in hostile hands, a 
threat to the security of China. 

Neither side can dictate terms to the 
other. The Reds appear to have more 
military strength in being than we have, 
and ours is not likely to become de- 

12See Warburg’s more detailed plan in 
France, Germany & Nato, Current Affairs 
Press, 25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

18 See the significant statement by the King 
of Cambodia, New York Times, April 19, 


1953. In economic matters, he said, the 
French “have our hands and feet tied.” 
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cisively superior under a retrenchment 
minded Republican administration, and 
after the relaxations of the current 
peace offensives. 


Fostering world trade 


With cold war and Korean war ob- 
jectives in mind, we have forced west- 
ern trade with the East down to very 
small proportions: The result is that 
the economy of western Europe is stag- 
nant.14 We have forgotten that west- 
ern Europe is not viable economically 
without its Asiatic empires and without 
its former colonial hinterland in eastern 
Europe. The whole area, Britain in- 
cluded, urgently needs a large trade 
with the East, a trade which the Rus- 
sians have repeatedly tried to reopen. 

Japan, too, will face a slump as soon 
as the Korean war ends, and our own 
vast production must have a place to 
go, if not into bombs and guns. The 
fact is that the world is already an eco- 
nomic unit, and neither side can split it 
in twain without grave damage to itself. 
If the split is forced, it is the Communist 
nations that are most likely to forge a 
_ self-sufficient unit, painfully but effec- 

tively. They start with living stand- 
ards low enough to leave nowhere to go 
except up. 


Developing the co-operative side of U.N. 


Though the U.N. cannot coerce either 
side, it can help to draw them together 
if attention can be centered on its heal- 
ing, constructive functions. 

Instead of holding this side of the 
U.N.’s work down to tiny proportions, 
we should be channeling a large frac- 
tion of our excess production through 
the U.N. into building up the backward 
countries, with no strings attached. 
President Eisenhower’s proposal that all 
nations devote a portion of their arms 


34 See the two significant articles in the New 
York Times on April 14 by Hoffman and 
Belair 


savings to “a new kind of war. 
upon the brute forces of poverty and 
need” was the most inspiring part of 
his April 16 message, provided the funds 
are administered internationally and un- 
selfishly. 

A great U.N. development authority, 
modeled on the world’s successful ex- 
perience with lend lease, the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, and the Marshall plan, 
could quickly change the political at- 
mosphere of the whole world, and re- 
move the incentives for communist revo- 
lution at the same time.*® i 

It would be a constructive thing, also, 
to move the headquarters of the United 
Nations out of the United States to 
Switzerland or some other small coun- 
try, where the U.N. would not be sub- 
ject to the indignity of American in- 
vestigating bodies pursuing American 
leftists in its employ, and where the tre- 
mendous pressure of our cold war emo- 
tions would not play upon the delegates. 


Welcoming diversity and evolution 


Inherent in the containment policy 
was the insistence that everyone on this 
side of the line must be as we are, 
strongly capitalist, unfriendly even to 
democratic socialism. This was our foil 
for the Communist world revolution, and 
a crusade to disintegrate the other side 
is the logical next step. 

Yet there are two laws of life which 
work to defeat the forcing of the world 
into two molds, or only one. One is the 
law of evolution. No social system eyer 
stands still. Each and every one is in 
motion, going somewhere, and no hu- 
man power can prevent this process. 
The bureaucratic state capitalism of 
Stalin is very different from the com- 
munism of Marx or even of Lenin, and 
the Russian system will be still differ- 

15 See the powerful book on this subject by 


Stringfellow Barr, Citisens of the World, 
Garden City, L. I.: Doubleday & Ca, 1952. 
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ent twenty-five years from now, as will 
our own, in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent the evolution of both. 

The law of diversity is equally in- 
exorable. ‘“We must face life as it is 
and understand that diversity is its most 
essential feature. . . . Fear of difference 
is dread of life itself.” 1° Nor is di- 
versity to be feared. Neither Adam 
Smith nor Karl Marx encompassed the 
whole of human wisdom. Tito’s com- 
munism will develop quite differently 
from Stalin’s. Mao’s will certainly take 
different forms, if we remove our tre- 
mendous pressures upon China. India 
cannot be prevented from evolving a 
mixed system, unless we surrender her 
to communism in a third world war. 
Democratic socialism in western Europe 
could be a much better shield and buffer 
for us than an anemic monopoly capi- 
talism. 

A world in which there were a num- 
ber of competing systems, all different 
and all changing, would be a far safer 
and happier place than one in which 
two embattled ways of life seek to make 
all peoples conform to one set of rules. 

Our chances of avoiding a communist 
world dictatorship will also be much 
better if we conform to the law of di- 
versity. Other peoples will fight for 
their own ideas much more stoutly than 
for ours. 


Promoting freedom in the free world 


The promotion of freedom in the free 
world is the ground upon which the 
West will survive, and thrive, or it will 
lose its soul and deserve to perish. 
Lately it has seemed, too, that the lat- 
ter fate may be ahead of us. Under the 
lash of Red hysteria we have volun- 
tarily yielded much of our own hallowed 
ground to “the enemy.” We have gone 
far toward adopting the infamous doc- 


16 Mary Parker Follett, Creative Experience 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924), 
pp. 300-301. 
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trine that a man is guilty unless he can 
prove himself innocent, reversing cen- 
turies of hard-won practice on the op- 
posite principle. We have reversed one 
of the basic principles of any free so- 
ciety, that every man is free to associ- 
ate with whatever people and groups he 
likes, as long as he commits no illegal 
acts, and we now destroy reputations 
and livelihoods on the terrorizing rule 
of guilt by association—often fortuitous 
association that could carry no stigma 
in any free man’s mind. We have per- 
mitted investigating committees to ruin 
lives without due process of law and 
to encroach héavily upon the functions 
of both the courts and the executive, 
threatening to destroy our tripartite sys- 
tem of government outright. We have 
allowed our most precious birthright, 
freedom of speech, to be so repressed 
that most Americans are afraid to speak 
and write and teach and preach what 
they believe to be true, lest a taint of 
unorthodoxy be put upon them.?’ 
Unless there is a mighty and indig- 
nant revulsion among us against this 
kind of thing, we shall have nothing to 
oppose to the living death of the police 
state, communist or fascist. We need 
to remember daily that freedom is our 
chief stock in trade, and to stop con- 
gressional committees from demonstrat- 
ing to the world continually that we do 


. 


not believe in freedom. We need to be ` 


poignantly aware that we have been the 
world’s leading exemplar of freedom for 
a century, and to practice freedom here 
at home, and wherever we go, so vigor- 
ously and faithfully that no one will 
doubt where the best way of life lies. 
If we abandon freedom, we shall not 
only wound the deepest yearning of the 
human heart everywhere, but surrender 
the world itself to the totalitarians. If 
we ape their repressive methods, we shall 


17 Arthur Hays Sulzberger, “Have We the 
Courage To Be Free?” New York Times 
Magazine, February 15, 1953, p. 12. 
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have no moral defenses or weapons left. 
Nor can we beat them at their own 
game by suffocating ourselves. 

This is the field of struggle upon 
which we shall survive or perish. We 
cannot blast freedom into the Commu- 
nist-ruled countries with atomic bombs, 
but we can set up such a competition of 
free thinking, speaking, and living that 
no unfree system can avoid evolving in 
our direction. Here is the ultimate bat- 
tleground, in the hearts of men, where 
we can win real and bloodless victories 
if we stick resolutely to our own herit- 
age. Rivalry in destroying humanity 
cannot save us; but the ever widening 
practice of freedom is a kind of com- 
petition which we were born to win. 


Creating deterrent strength 


Many of my readers would have 
placed the creation of deterrent strength 
first in their list of constructive policies. 
I place it last, not because I think it is 
the most important, but because it is 
indispensable. In a world in which 
powerful sovereign states still seek to 
impose their wills upon each other, 
large armaments cannot be avoided. In 
the current situation we must have arms 
sufficient to deter our opponents from 
any attempt at world conquest, and vice 
versa. 

Heretofore the divergent views of 
rival powers as to what armaments were 
defensive have led to war, but it must 
not happen again. This time we must 
achieve, in the words of Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey’s April 21 speech, 
“that delicate balance which will give 
us the necessary defense against outside 
attack while always maintaining our 
economic strength at home.” Here is a 
reasonable standard, until some real 
measures of world disarmament can 
grow out of political settlements and out 
of the feeling that the world is to be 
permitted to live. 


Tue FUTURE 


The West has suffered a cataclysmic 
decline during the'past forty years be- 
cause its policies, if they could be called 
policies, have been negative and self- 
destroying. It suffered its unruly mem- 
bers to begin two world wars which 
devastated the West and opened the 
way for two huge advances of com- 
munist revolution, both of which it un- 
successfully sought to stamp out. The 
leading western state retreated into 
isolation and plunged the West into an 
economic disaster, while its European 
leaders appeased fascism to the extent 
of turning most of Europe over to it. 
Reacting to the other extreme, the 
weakened and truncated West tried to 
apply a containment policy to the ex- 
panded East which was beyond its 
power to enforce, and it now projects a 
roll-back campaign which would involve 
its final destruction in a third world war. 

The West can still save itself by 
adopting and pursuing positive, con- 
structive policies; by negotiating settle- 
ments, fostering world trade, developing 
the co-operative side of the United 
Nations powerfully, welcoming diversity 
and evolution in the world, creating de- 
terrent strength against armed aggres- 
sion, and practicing freedom so vigor- 
ously, at home and abroad, that no 
other way of life can resist its contagion. 

Is such a shift from negative to con- 
structive action feasible? The omens 
in the United States are mixed. The 
international wing of the new Republican 
administration knows that lower Ameri- 
can tariffs and freer world trade are 
essential, but the protectionist wing ap- 
pears to have the power to bar any 
tariff reductions. Authoritative articles 
in the New York Times, on April 18 
and 19, forecast that Europe’s “Trade 
Not Aid” appeal would be rejected, that 
she would get neither trade nor aid, 
and that Point Four aid would be de- 
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emphasized. The remedy appeared to 
be the encouragement of American 
private investment abroad, a solution 
which may look like American imperial- 
ism to other countries.2® 

The Bricker resolution, which is now 
before the Senate, signed by sixty-six 
Senators, also points toward a self- 
enforced isolation for the United States 
more total than that of the twenties. 
Its attempt to make our already difficult 
treaty-making machinery still more for- 
midable, coupled with a near prohibition 
of power to the President to make execu- 
tive agreements with other governments, 
. would make any flexible or constructive 
` conduct of our foreign affairs impossible. 
The fear betrayed that some future 
Senate might ratify a United Nations 

See the articles by Felix Belair, Jr. on 


April 18, and by Brendan M. Jones, on April 
19, 1953. 


treaty concerning race relations or hu- 
man rights indicates a state of mind 
that does not augur well for responsible, 
long-sighted leadership of the noncom- 
munist world. In it, only we in our 
majesty and power are afraid of the 
comparatively feeble efforts of the 
United Nations to establish some com- 
mon standards of human rights. 

On the other hand, some of the 
President’s advisers have shown real 
understanding of the changed world we 
live in, and of the urgency of conserving 
what we have left. The American 
people have been capable of great lead- 
ership in time of war, and they have a 
deep common sense which should enable 
them to play a stable, constructive role 
in the world. It is imperative that_they 
do so, since there is no time left in which 
the West can indulge in isolation or 
depression or world war. 
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Middle Kast Power Vacuum 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


HE Middle East extends from the 

western boundaries of Egypt to the 
eastern frontiers of Iran, comprising a 
territory of close to four million square 
miles, if we include also the Sudan. It 
is a sparsely populated region with a 
population estimated at eighty millions. 
One half of these are Arabs, and the 
rest of them are Turks and Iranians. 
In the very heart of the region is Israel, 
with a population of one and a half 
million. 

This is one definition of the Middle 
East. There are at least half a dozen 
of them. One of these days an inter- 
national authority with recognized repu- 
tation will have to make a pronounce- 
ment about the exact limits of this area. 
Judging by the absence of such a pro- 
nouncement, the delimitation of the re- 
gion seems to be a major undertaking, 
in lieu of which each worker in this 
field has to provide his own definition. 

The importance of the Middle East 
has become a commonplace. We know 
that it has the largest known oil re- 
serves of the world. Fabulous treasure- 
troves have been revealed to dazed eyes 
beneath the forbidding desert sand of 
the Persian’ Gulf area. Word has just 
reached the outside world about new 
vast finds in the neutral zone between 
the sheikdom of Kuwait and the king- 
dom of Saudi Arabia. Superficially, 
that region is so barren that it was 
shunned even by the hungriest nomad 
when in search of food for his emaciated 
sheep. 

“Middle” is a descriptive name for 
this region, indeed, since it is the center 
of great transglobal routes. The Suez 
Canal looks like a murky ditch from 
the air, but in reality it is a vital ar- 


tery.. Cut that artery and see what 
happens. When it was severed during 
World War II, the Western world was 
on the point of bleeding to death. 
Luckily we controlled the secondary 
lifeline around Africa and were masters 
of the Middle East bastion, Iran. Had 
we lost that shahdom, would Hitler have 
dictated his terms to us from London’s 
10. Downing Street? 

There is no need to dwell on the im- 
portance of the Straits, either. Those 
Straits have been continuously in his- 


‘tory since the first recorded annals 
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which are available to us. Their com- 
mercial value is great, but even greater 
is their significance as strategic out- 
posts of the West. 


MEANING oF “Power Vacuum” 


The Middle East is a power vacuum; 
and because of that, it has become a 
major problem. The dictionary defines 
“power” as the “ability” to do some- 
thing. Power vacuum means lack of 
ability. Lack of ability to do what? 
For a country, to assert itself among 
nations. Frankly speaking, and leav- 
ing aside the diplomatic cant, most of 
the world represents a power void these 
days. Can once mighty Britain pursue 
a policy of sovereign independence in 
the field of international relations, and 
can it be done by la grande nation, 
France? To ask the question is tanta- 
mount to answering it. Proud Albion 
knows her contemporary role, and she 
cocks a wary eye in the direction of 
Washington before taking an important 
step. England has a bicameral system 
these days, consisting of the House of 
Commons and the Congress of the 
United States. > 
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If that.is true of the United King- 
dom, how much truer it is of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East] They are 
represented at the United Nations as 
independent countries; they accredit 
ambdssadors and ministers to other-na- 
tions. They have their courts and 
judges and jails; they are sovereign in 
the domestic field. In the diplomatic 
field, however, their position is differ- 
ent. Turkey is the strongest of them, 
ensconced behind her martial virtues, 
strong in self-confidence and her sense 
of historic mission. Yet the same Tur- 
key had to plead for American help 
when Britain’s hands began to falter 
after World War II. What could the 
Arab countries and Iran do in the face 
of Soviet aggression? We recall what 
happened when the Arab nations con- 
verged upon Israel. How many hours 
could pitiful Iran hold out against the 
threat of aggression from across the 
northern mountains? ‘These countries 
are still there, not because of their 
strength but because of their peripheral 
location in relation to East and West. 
Like that other Middle Eastern phe- 
nomenon, the Prophet’s coffin, they are 
suspended between heaven and earth. 
The Middle East is a power vacuum, 
indeed. 


AN OMINOUS PRECEDENT 


It has been said that the only thing 
one can learn from history is that one 
can learn nothing from history. An 
infinite variety of combinations bars the 
recurrence of identical situations. How- 
ever, it has also been said that one can 
learn a negative lesson from history— 
not to commit the mistakes of the past. 
One of the most forceful formulators of 
this pragmatic view was José Ortega y 
Gasset. 

We can learn something as to how 
to approach the problem of the power 
vacuum by turning to a similar situa- 


tion in the past. One of the world’s 
most persistent power voids was south- 
eastern Europe, the Balkans. The re- 
lation of that region to the rest of the 
world was startlingly similar to that of 
the Middle East. It belonged neither 
to the East nor the West, and was pe- 
ripheral to great-power gravitational 
pulls. For a long time, too, it was a 
buffer, keeping major powers at bay by 
its very existence. It, too, was ad- 
jacent to Russia, in close proximity to 
western vital arteries. Like the Middle 
East, the Balkan Peninsula had oil, 
even though not in fabulous quantities. 
The only petroleum sources of Europe 
were situated in that Balkan power 
vacuum, at the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains, around Rumania’s city of 
Ploesti. 

Today southeastern Europe is no 
longer a power vacuum. Most of it be- 
longs within the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary belong to the Soviets: Albania 
is hanging in mid-air, detached from the 
Soviet physically, immune to western in- 
terference for fear of precipitating a 
tragic conflict. On the other band,- 
Greece and Yugoslavia belong in the 
western sphere of influence, the one ac- 
tively and the other still on probation. 

If we include all of eastern Europe 
in the power vacuum, as it was at one 
time, we need: not dwell too long on the 
potentialities of such a condition. Cer- 
tainly it can be no coincidence that the 
most disastrous international conflicts of 
modern times have started in that re- 
gion. This is true of the First World 
War, with a conflagration focus at 
Sarajevo, and of the Second World War, 
with the immediate issue at Danzig. 
What we call the cold war, which it 
would be more correct to describe as 
the Second and a Half World War, 
flared up in the mountainous regions of 
northern Greece, along the Balkan fron- 
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tier lands of Bulgaria, Albania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Power voids are dangerous diplomatic 
earthquake zones, where the lack of sta- 
bility of the foundations usually leads 
to great tectonic changes. What can 
we learn from the fate of that region, 
and how can that lesson be applied to 
the Middle East? 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


My memory goes back to the years 
between the two world wars. South- 
eastern Europe was definitely a power 
vacuum then. The countries that filled 
it out on the map were not masters of 
their destiny in international relations. 
They created a variety of diplomatic 
combinations, some of them attaching 
themselves to France, others to Italy, 
and, in the end, nearly all of them to 
the Third Reich. All of these com- 
binations were strategic ones. France 
was building up an eastern glacis against 
Germany, the latter’s ex-ally, Austria, 
and Hungary. Also, this system of al- 
liances of the little brethren was to be 
fitted into the cordon sanitaire against 
the Soviet Union. 

Italian Fascism was busily cementing 
the southeastern power vacuum in order 
to create a serics of flanking positions 
against the kingdom of Yugoslavia, 
which seemed to bar the aggressive 
Fascist way toward the east. Hungary 
and Bulgaria were the pivots of this 
strategic line-up. These combinations 
were blown to pieces by the Nazis. To 
them this region was the Aufmarsch- 
grund, staging area, against the Soviet 
Union. The Nazi attack against Rus- 
sia was launched in immediate conjunc- 
tion with the filling out of the south- 
eastern power vacuum. 

The keynote was “defense,” and it 
solved nothing. On the contrary, it ag- 
gravated the situation. The countries 
were engaged in a warfare among them- 
selves. Theirs were flaming frontiers 


kept in that condition by hatred di- 
rected against the neighbor. “Hate thy 
neighbor” was the commandment of the 
area. This was the prevailing mood, 
too, not merely policy. The neighbor 
hated the neighbor not because of some 
innate desire or even self-seeking inter- 
est. He hated the neighbor at the be- 
hest of outside forces interested in weak-. 
ening his own resistance by keeping him 
engaged in the debilitating task of pas- 
sivity. “Divide and rule” was the con- 
scious policy of the powers bent on neu- 
tralizing the area’s forces of potential 
resistance. , 

The solution of this problem woul 
have been regional unity. There was an 
attempt made in the interwar period to 
fill out the'power vacuum and make the 
countries interdependent instead of in- 
termeddling. However, the intermed- 
dlers won, and the tragic results are 
known to all of us. 

Periodically, nation inhabitants of the 
power vacuum made pleas to western 
powers to save their souls. Through 
the close interconnection of soul and 
body, it could have been accomplished 


' by salvaging their bodies from the rav- 


ages of poverty. It was said at that 
time that the British could have won 
the Hungarians to their side by con- 
tracting to purchase a few hundred 
thousand geese. That, however, would 
have cost a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and no western country was ready 
to expend it on such an operation. The 
western countries were ready to sink bil- 
lions of dollars on retrieving operations 
after the power vacuum had erupted in 
their faces. ' 

We can apply the lesson we have 
learned in the case of one power 
vacuum. The Middle East is adjacent 
to the Soviet Union along a much longer 
frontier than southeastern Europe. Also, 
there is immeasurably more oil in the 
Persian Gulf region than in the Lower 
Danube area, But before applying the 
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lesson we have learned, let us see what 
obstacles we encounter. 


SIMPLIFICATION AND THE PusH 
BUTTON 


It was Jakob Burckhardt, Switzer- 
land’s notable contribution to man’s un- 
derstanding of art and culture, who 
coined the phrase: les terribles simplifi- 
cateurs. If the terrible simplifiers were 
dangerous in Burckhardt’s nineteenth 
century, how much more dangerous are 
they in our own age! The peril is par- 
ticularly great in the United States, the 
scene of the greatest triumphs of the 
machine. Technology has placed us in 
the van of contemporary civilization. 
We can look at the rest of mankind 
from dazzling peaks of creature com- 
‘forts. Technical advance is closely 
linked to reducing the complicated to 
the simple, specialization, the one-track 
mind. 

The terrible simplifiers believe that 
there is no problem that is not amenable 
to a push-button solution. If it is not, 
we had better leave it alone and turn 
our attention to another problem. To 
worry about such imponderables as na- 
tional ways, historic traditions, irrational 
aberrations, human failings, merely irks 
.the terrible simplifiers. They have no 
time for petty details, and so they do 
their utmost to deepen the abyss of the 
power vacuum and to spread the fable 
that Americans cannot deal with com- 
plex international relations. 

Akin to these simplifiers are the 
“democratic autocrats,” who brook no 
contradiction on the issue that people 
should be coerced into accepting the 
American way of life, which seems to 
them not only the best but the only ac- 
ceptable one under any latitude and at 
all times. The simple solution for any 
problem is for America to set up two 
parties in any part of the world: Demo- 
cratic and Republican. That will solve 
the prablem of the power vacuum and 
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all the other problems. If people can- 
not see the light, it is because it is hid- 
den from them by Communists, who 
should be given short shrift. Clearly, 
anybody who does not agree with them 
is a subversive. : 

Another variety of the same species 
is the fellow who believes in the cura- 
tive power of the dollar, not only as a 
patent medicine but as a miracle drug, 
more effective than all the sulfas, peni- 
cillins, and aureomycins of the world. 
How shall we fill in the Middle East 
power vacuum so as to keep it out of 
Soviet hands? Nothing can be simpler 
than that. If five billion dollars is not 
enough, then fifty billion dollars will 
surely do the trick. Money is the 
answer. 

“No, that’s wrong,” clamors another 
group. “Let us pour arms into the 
Middle East. We have armed the 
Turks, why not arm the Arabs and the 
Iranians?” These terrible simplifiers 
cannot understand why the government 
of the United States is so sluggish in 
doing the obvious.’ 

These people do not seem to realize 
that arms need men. Today we know 
that it was we who armed the Chinese 
Communists by sending arms to Chiang 
Those arms reached the 
enemy soldiers through corruption and 
weakness. 

Corruption is no less great in Iran. 
Who could carry effective arms in a 
land which exists only because of the 
inertia of history? Those underfed, dis- 
ease-ridden Iranians could not hold their 
own for a day against a well-disciplined 
army. Nor is the situation much better 
in the Arab lands. There we find an 
ethnic group with a splendid back- 
ground. Where would Europe be if it 
had not been for their ancestors who 
kept the flame of culture alive in the age 
of great darkness? What other ethnic 
group could boast of such amazing feats 
of valor as the Arabs? ‘These were the 
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people whose arms encompassed all the 
known‘world, from the gates of Paris to 
-the great plains of the Indus. 

This is true enough, but it is also 
true that when the descendants of these 
stout warriors were called upon to wipe 
Israel off the map in the spring of 1948, 
a handful of people inflicted one of the 
world’s most surprising defeats on them. 
The Arabs did not lack arms, they 
lacked the spirit of resistance. What 
should they fight for? The men carry- 
ing the arms had no stake in this war. 


PLIGHT or THE Mippre East 


Should the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization fill out the Middle East 
power vacuum? We have seen enough 
of the world to realize that arms alone 
never fill out the vacuum. A defense 
organization can never be the founda- 
tion; it can only be the superstructure. 
The foundation must be a healthy, vig- 
orous, strong group of people. Most 
of the Middle East belongs in the land 
of D.I.P.—disease, ignorance, and pov- 
erty. A recent American survey showed 
that the Egypt of today is afflicted with 
far more than the ten Biblical plagues, 
and that about 90 per cent of her peo- 
ple have one or more debilitating afflic- 
tions. And Egypt is far more of the 
West than of the East; she is the most 
populous and advanced Arab country. 
A United Nations survey has shown how 
widespread is illiteracy in the region, 
ranging from some 25 per cent in the 
Republic of Lebanon, the most cosmo- 
politan Arab country, to 95 per cent or 
more in the Yemen and Saudi Arabia. 
Likewise, a United Nations survey dis- 
closed the low economic standards of 
the Middle Eastern Arab world, where 
the annual per capita income ranges be- 
tween $50 and $100—a totally mislead- 
ing figure, as the authors of the survey 
have pointed out, in that it includes the 
income of the richissimi, whose annual 
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incomes swell the earnings of the poor 
—on paper. 

The foundation must be the improve- 
ment of economic conditions. The Mid- 
dle East has been tragically immune to 
such improvement. How is that pos- 
sible, since this area has been the recipi- 
ent of the oil windfall? How is it pos- 
sible, since the area is astir with won- 
derful plans of improvement—irrigation, 
land improvement, land reforms, social 
services? 

Possibly, all these benefits will perco- 
late to the people. There is very little 
to see as yet. Oil royalties go into the 
pockets of Middle Eastern potentates 
and governments. They have launched 
land improvement projects with this 
money, but the amounts are relatively 
small. The oil bonanza has widened 
the span between the rich and the poor. 
The rich are becoming immeasurably 
richer, while the poor are becoming only 
a little less poor. When such readjust- 
ments take place, the critical conditions 
leading to an explosion may materialize. 

When people are very poor, they are 
apathetic, unable to budge and to assert 
themselves. The crisis is reached when 
they are somewhat better off. Then 
they gain a measure of strength, and 
dare to move and take action. They 
compare their condition with that of the 
privileged ones. The treasure-trove’s 
lavish content, they hold, should also be 
theirs by right. It belongs to the coun- 

~try and its people. 

The social structure of the Middle 
Eastern Arab and Iranian world is such 
as to accentuate the extremes of wealth 
and poverty. This is a fact which is 
very hard to explain. Islam, which is 
the creed and way of life of most of this 
region, is a democratic religion. The 
Prophet minced no words as to what he 
thought about the soulless rich. But, 
then, it has always been the fate of 
prophets that people listened to them 
without heeding their words. 
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The strong have seldom been able to 
refrain from taking advantage of the 
weak. But conditions seem to be far 
worse in the Arab and Iranian Middle 
East than in comparable areas. There 
must be a special reason for this curious 
fact. 

The poverty of the area in natural re- 
sources is one of those reasons. Where 
those resources are more abundant, the 
weaker, too, have a chance to scratch 
for food. But where the bounties of na- 
ture are as limited as over most of this 
territory, the strong have to be stronger 
and more ruthless in order to make their 
mark. The poor, on the other hand, are 
pushed below the level of normal hu- 
man effort. They become discouraged, 
apathetic, take to daydreams and drugs, 
let themselves be swept into an un- 
thinking, inactive way of life. When 
people find that they cannot live, they 
will merely vegetate. That is why fate, 
karma, plays such a crucial role in the 
East. 


Historic OPPRESSION 


Where the weak become weaker, the 
strong are bound to become stronger. 
This trend has been reinforced by his- 
torical forces. The Arab region in ques- 
tion was part of the Ottoman Empire 
for several centuries. The ruling Turks 
were Moslems, as were the majority of 
their subjects. But they were different, 
with a different background, speaking 
a different tongue, and, above all, sub- 
scribing to a different set cf tenets. They 
were selected to rule over the natives of 
the soil. This age-old system of oppres- 
sion depressed the spirit and the will 
power of the majority. The strong, on 
the other hand, were strengthened. ‘They 
became the henchmen of the Ottomans. 

Conditions did not change when the 
Turks lost their ruling position in the 
Arab world after World War I. The 
native masters carried on in the spirit 


of the former oppressors. It made no 
difference that the oppressor and ‘the op- 
pressed now belonged to the same ethnic ~ 
group. On the contrary, the condition 
of the underdog became worse, since 
the top dogs were familiar with their 
subjects’ dodges and wiles. 

Still more paradoxical was the impact 
of the enlightened western world on the 
social, political, and economic conditions 
of the region. The newly created Arab 
countries were placed under the tutel- 
age of two of the most progressive coun- 
tries of the world, France and Great 
Britain. What countries could boast of 
more advanced social improvements? 
Yet they joined the forces of darkness 
in the Middle East, not because they 
wanted to, but because of the inescap- 
able consequence of their role. 

Their mission was to train these re- 
gions for self-government and to give 
them a regime of law and order. In 
doing so, they had to- accept the pre- 
vailing framework of social and politi- 
cal institutions. Those institutions were 
in the hands of the oppressive ruling 
classes. To change the framework . 
would have entailed upsetting the reign’ 
of law and order, and that would have 
been diametrically opposed to the man- 
datory great powers’ frame of reference. 
Thus, they had to uphold the existing 
order of injustice. Elsewhere in the 
Middle East, where the western powers 
lacked jurisdiction, the revolutionary 
élan of the new age held its sway. 
Particularly, this was the case in the re- 
public of Turkey, which had thrown off 
the heritage of the backward Ottoman 
Empire. 


A REVOLUTION FOR THE MIDDLE East? 


Supreme Court Justicé William O. 
Douglas advocates America’s setting off 
a revolution in the Middle East. Revo- 
lutionary changes in that region are 
needed, but once a revolution gets 
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started, it is more likely that it will 
move toward the Soviet ideology. Revo- 
lutions have the distressing quality of 
not being amenable to regulation. Also, 
it cannot be the mission of the United 
States to set the revolutionary fires in 
different parts of the world. 

However, America can be instrumen- 
tal in launching some of the’ desired 
changes. We have already started it 
with Point Four, a program to extend 
technical assistance to backward and 
underprivileged countries. The first ap- 
plication of the program was in a Mid- 
dle Eastern country, Iran. The execu- 
tion of the program promises success in 
some regions, while it may not succeed 
in others. How can we make it success- 
ful throughout the area? 

An important reason why the Middle 
Eastern countries are inclined to frown 
at this plan is because of our insistence 
that it is not the aim they seek, but 
an instrumentality of our own making. 
Our outlook on the world scene today 
is simple. Everything seems to be sub- 
ordinated to the objective of beating the 
Soviets in the cold war. We are active 
in the Middle East—we tell the world— 
not because we want to help the region; 
we use it merely as an arm in the ar- 
mory of the cold war. Nobody likes to 
be an instrument, and particularly not 
people who have been instruments for 
centuries. They have now become in- 
dependent, in some ways, and they are 
sensitive to our methods. 

When we launched our Point Four we 
presented it also to the United Nations, 
which started a parallel project of Tech- 
nical Assistance. We could disarm much 
of Middle East resistance to this plan if 
we were to operate through the United 
Nations. One of the most successful 
postwar projects was the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, and it was carried out under the 
aegis of the United Nations. 

Would this mean that we should have 


to make the greatest contribution and 
receive only a part of the profit? It 
would mean precisely that, because we 
have greater ability to help than all the 
other countries. And why should we 
worry about the exact allotment of the 
credit, as long as the ultimate aim 
promises to be reached? We can afford 
to be generous in claiming credit. 

We have said that our Point Four 
program got its start in the Middle 
East. That is a fact, but it is also a 
fact that it has not got very far. In the 
spring of 1953 there were only 1,500 
technicians serving on the United States 
rolls in technical assistance capacity, 
and they were working in 35 countries 
all over the world. More of them are 
needed in the Middle East alone. We 
have these skills in soil improvement, 
water preservation, labor efficiency, co- 
operative organization, and many cog- 
nate problems. The Middle East needs 
also a measure of industrialization. The 
beginnings are bound to be halting, since 
the area lacks the social setting. It also 
lacks skills, proximity of markets, and 
many raw materials. Yet the region is 
bound to remain in colonial subjection 
until it is able to make such a beginning. 
Industries inject a higher tone of life 
into backward regions and raise the 
standard of living. 


AMERICA’S VITAL CONTRIBUTION 


The Middle East lacks native tech- 
nical skills, which have to be provided 
if standards are to be raised in the re- 
gion. Today the United States is the 
Mecca of foreign students eager to learn 
the latest body of knowledge in a large 
variety of fields. We are justly proud 
of the fact that there are some 30,000 
foreign students in our midst. That is 
a sizable figure, but far from adequate. 
The Middle East alone could provide a 
larger contingent. Experience teaches 
that its young men are malleable enough 
to pick up technical knowledge. Re- 
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turning to their native country, each of 
these young people should be the head 
of a school of eager youngsters. 

Technical knowledge is not enough, 
of course. We believe that a more 
thorough knowledge of the American 
way of life would also be of great use 
to the Middle East. We have shown 
that it is possible to fuse the most dis- 
parate ethnic elements into a common 
aspiration of constructive nationhood. 
We have not solved all such problems, 
but we seem to have the good will to 
seek the right path. The best we have 
produced in this respect is good indeed; 
let us be the missionaries of this ability. 

This brings us to another important 
point. The people we send into the 
Middle East are, no doubt, a selected 
group. They seem to know their fields 
of specialization and apply themselves 
to their jobs with great energy. How- 
ever, there is a tendency among them 
to keep company only with their own 
kind—to keep aloof from the “natives.” 
One can understand such inclinations. 
One of man’s strongest desires is to be 
part of a congenial and homogeneous 
group. This urge has to be subdued. 
We cannot become a nation of introverts 
abroad, a group of supermen, dispens- 
ing the law from our individual Mount 
Sinais. Each American abroad must 
consider himself a dedicated person, a 
missionary, ready to give far more than 
the terms of his contract specify. And 
he must do so on a footing of equality 
with the local people. 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE 
Mippie East 


One of the main reasons why the 
Middle East is a power vacuum is that 
` the countries in it neutralize one an- 
other. This is true even of the Arab 
nations. They have an Arab League, 
supposed to integrate their efforts on a 
broad field. There is no need to call at- 
tention to the fact that it has integrated 


its members only in a negative way: in 
their opposition to Israel. Jealousy and 
recriminations are the order of the day 
among the Arab countries. 

The Middle East is a natural unit. 
Most of it belonged to the Ottoman Em- 
pire for centuries, and it was united by 
strong connecting tissues. Under the 
present conditions the region would be 
unable to make even a small contribu- 
tion to its defense. A state of war still 
exists in the very heart of the area, be- 
tween the Arab countries and Israel. 
This is an anomalous situation which 
cannot last long without dire conse- 
quences for the entire region. The 
western powers could certainly induce 
the Arabs to make their peace with 
Israel. So far, no determined effort has 
been made along that line. z 

After peace has been achieved, the en- 
tire region, and not merely the Arab 
countries, must explore the possibilities 
of a higher integration. That is in 
the interest of strategic security as well 
as economic improvement. The South 
Asian countries have been trying a 
measure of economic integration in the 
Colombo plan. If they can do it over 
a tremendously large area covering the 
most diverse ethnic groups and ways of 
life, why can the Middle East not seek 
to find a common denominator? It is 
far more compact, and its interests are 
far more interrelated. The great west- 
ern countries should use all their diplo- 
matic resources to get such a project 
launched. ` 


WHAT ABOUT DEFENSE? 


The question has been asked whether 
the-Middle East should join the NATO? 
It has already been pointed out that a 
defense organization can never be the 
foundation, but must be the superstruc- 
ture. If it were to be the foundation, it 
would be sucked into the bottomless 
abyss of the power vacuum. 

Turkey is a member of the NATO, 
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together with Greece. Whatever their 
official status, they serve in auxiliary 
capacity. These two countries appeared 
to be along the route of Soviet expan- 
sion. For countries in the eastern 
Mediterranean to be members of a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization may 
be a geographic curiosity, but that is 
beside the point. Historic necessity 
indicated the need of such an integra- 
tion. 

And the bulk of the Middle East? 
Here again there is serious danger that 
sensitive Middle Easterners will assay 
our efforts to organize them in a defense 
body as being in harmony merely with 
our own interests. If a defense organi- 


zation in the region is needed, let it be 


organized under its own colors, includ- 
ing all the units of the area—Arabs, 
Israelis, Turks, Iranians. 

It has been suggested by Middle 
Easterners themselves that they should 
set up their own organization. Would 
they be able to do so, lacking so many 


of the qualifications and wherewithals 
of such a complex body? It would be 
far better to follow the inclinations of 
the Middle Eastern countries, especially 
since they would have to turn to us 
with many of their problems. Once 
such an organization is set up, they are 
bound to solicit our assistance in a va- 
riety of ways, and we should be more 
than ready to help. They need expert 
knowledge and the tools of defense, all 
of which we have. 

Let us not seek defense merely in the 
force of arms. It was in the Middle 
East that man’s conscience was first re- 
vealed. It was there that the greatest 
religions of the West proclaimed that 
there was salvation and that its name 
was peace. Let us hope that the Mid- 
dle East will help us again to find our 
human selves, and that it may yet be- 
come the inspirer of man’s ability to 
solve his problems without resorting to 
the criminal insanity of erasing the 
problems by erasing mankind itself. 


Emil Lengyel, J.D., New York City, ts professor of education at New York Univer- 
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Tension in the Arab Near East, 


By Farm S. HANANIA 


HE Middle East today is one of the 

weakest links in the collective de- 
fenses of the West. Except for Turkey 
and Greece, which are part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and, tech- 
nically speaking, are not really part of 
the Middle East, the Arab Near East is 
neither part of NATO nor part of the 
chain of the several defense organiza- 
tions of the West. 

Now, why is it that the West is leav- 
ing this very important link so exposed, 
so dangerously exposed? ‘The region 
which I wish to survey with you lies on 
the eastern and southeastern shores of 
the Mediterranean, south of the Anato- 
lian Plateau and west of the Persian 
highlands, including both the Nile Val- 
ley and the Arabian Peninsula. 

This region, which lies at the junc- 
tion of three continents—Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—has the longest continuous 
history of any area. From time imme- 
morial it has witnessed the passage of 
both vanquished and victorious armies 
and has been the coveted prize of con- 
tending empires. It has known the 
armies and rule of Egypt, Babylon, As- 
syria, Persia, Rome, Byzantium, the 
Arabs, and the Turks, and today’ the 
waning heir to all this grandeur is Great 
Britain. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE NEAR East 


In modern international power poli- 
tics this area is important on at least 
„three accounts: its strategic importance, 
its role in world communications, and 
its richness in oil. I do not think the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization can 
be wholly successful in Europe unless 
the Middle East is made into a separate 
defense organization, because control of 
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this area or its denial to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is absolutely 
vital to the western world. If the West 
were in possession of it, effective blows 
could be directed against the Soviet in- 
dustrial and oil concentration in the 
Caspian and Black seas. Conversely, if 
the U.S.S.R. were to possess it, it could 
cripple naval operations both in the 
Mediterranean and in the Indian Ocean, 
and strike at western bases on the Af- 
rican Continent. 

General Eisenhower called this area the 
most important area in the world stra- 
tegically. Senator Vandenberg, leader of 
the Republican majority in the Senate, 
said in April 1947 that if the Middle 
East fell within the orbit of the aggres- 
sive Communist expansion, the repercus- 
sions would echo from the Dardenelles 
to the China Sea and westward to the . 
rims of the Atlantic. Indeed, in this 
foreshortened world the Middle East 
was not far enough from our own New 
York. These were the words of Senator 
Vandenberg. 

A further illustration of this is Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s decision made in 
December 1940 to send strong British 
reinforcements to the Near East at a 
time when his own country stood in 
hourly danger of a German invasion. 
Churchill knew, and subsequent events 
proved him right, that the Battle of 
Britain could be as effectively fought on 
the banks'of the Nile as in the skies of 
London. 

As to world communication, you only 
have to cast one look at the map to see 
the importance of the area, for through 
it pass the shortest sea, land, and air 
routes connecting the Western and East- 
ern hemispheres. Of course, the Suez 
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Canal could be easily destroyed by war, 
but even then the area would remain of 
utmost importance for east-west air and 
land routes connecting the two hemi- 
spheres, _ 

Finally, there are the Near East oil 
resources, which are the richest in the 
world. These Arab countries, including 
Tran, contain something like 42 per cent 
of the world’s oil resources, as compared 
to 35 per cent in the United States, 12 
per cent in Venezuela, and the remain- 
ing 11 per cent in the rest of the world. 
The problem seems to be, as I under- 
stand it, to draw as much as possible 
upon these Near Eastern oil resources 
in tithe of peace, and leave the more 
safely tucked-away reserves for time of 
war. 

So it will be seen that, whether in 
peace or in war, the Arab Near East 
is of vital importance to the western 
world. It therefore seems natural that 
there should be increasing American 
curiosity about this region, about its 
inhabitants, about their feelings and 
thoughts and problems, and particularly 
about their attitude toward the West 
and toward the eastern camp. 


GEOGRAPHY AND GOVERNMENT 


In this area there are seven Arab 
states: Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Yemen. In 
addition, there are small principalities 
south of Arabia and on the eastern 
shores of the Persian Gulf. The total 
population of this area is some fifty or 
sixty million, ranging from the greatest 
number in Egypt, twenty million, down 
to four million in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
and so on. 

Monarchy is perhaps the commonest 
form of government. Even since Faruk’s 
ejection from Egypt, there are more 
monarchs, as it were, per square mile 
in this area than anywhere else in the 
world. The monarchies, however, vary 
from the old medieval type, as in Saudi 


Arabia and Yemen, to the modern con- 
stitutional type, as in Iraq and Jordan. 

In Egypt and Syria we now have 
military dictators, ruling, so far, as 
benevolent dictators. In Lebanon there 
is a republican form of government, a 
mixture between the American and the 
French. 

Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen are completely independent, in- 
sofar as any country outside of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
is completely independent nowadays. 
Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq are technically 
independent but are tied to Great 
Britain by military treaties providing for 
British bases and occupation forces in 
the more secluded parts of the country. 
Britain has also a, predominant political 
influence in the principalities along the 
southern shores and the Persian Gulf, 
and it has a crown colony in Aden. 


ARAB SOLIDARITY 


There’ are two things to remember 
about the population of these countries 
—first, they are Arab; second, they are 
predominantly Moslem. By Arab I 
mean that (in varying degrees) they 
have Arab blood in their veins; their 
spoken and written language is Arabic; 
their intellectual and philosophical out- 
look is conditioned by Arabic literature 
and thought; they take great pride in 
the Arab achievement of the past; and 
so on. 

In addition to these racial, linguistic, 
cultural, and historical ties, there is 
another -tie which binds the Arabs even 
closer together, and that is the spiritual 
tie of Islam. 

It isto be noted that not every Arab 
is a Moslem, nor is every Moslem an 
Arab. There are hundreds of thousands 
of Christian Arabs in the Middle East. 
When I say “Christian,” I mean the 
indigenous Christians, the original 
Christians that emanated from that part 
of the world. 
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Also, there are many more non-Arab 
Moslems than there are Arab Moslems, 
the Arabs forming only one-eighth of 
the main body of Moslems. The world 
of Islam stretches at its farthest limits 
from the North African coastline in the 
west to the East Indies and the Chinese 
mainland in the east. It includes some 
four hundred million souls between 
whom there lies a deep spiritual affinity 
and feeling of community comparable 
to nothing similar in modern Christen- 
dom. 

But if the Arabs only form a minority 
among the Moslems, their influence is 
paramount. This is so for many reasons. 
The Moslems’ prophet. Mohammed, was 
an Arab. Their holy book, the Koran, is 
in Arabic. The holy cities of Islam— 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem—lie in 
the heart of the Arab world. The great- 
est centers of Moslem civilization are 
the Arab cities of Cairo, Damascus, and 
Baghdad. The highest Moslem theo- 
logical center is the University of al- 
Azhar in Cairo. 

REPERCUSSIONS IN THE IsLamic WORLD 


It follows, therefore, that what hap- 
pens in or to the countries of the Arab 
Near East is likely to have wider and 
more far-reaching repercussions than 
their present material or military 
strength would seem to warrant. 

But the repercussions in the world of 
Islam need not be immediate, need not 
be tangible. They tend to take the form 
of a deep-felt brooding impression, 
which may very well find cataclysmic 
expression at some point of great his- 
torical intersection sometime in the 
future. . 

Manifestly, then, the Arab Near East 
is doubly important to the West both 
in terms of its own strategic importance 
and in terms of its intimate relations 
with so many millions of Moslems lying, 
as they do, along the southern border 
of the Soviet Union. For here we have 


a double chain reaction. On the one 
hand, Arab attitude to the West is 
largely conditioned by western treat- 
ment of the Arabs; and on the other 
hand, the attitude adopted toward the 
West by the Arabs may largely condi- 
tion the attitude of the whole Islamic 
world to the western camp. 


ISLAM AND COMMUNISM 


But it may be said, Well, by our own 
western military standards and indus- 
trial potential, they are of no great ac- 
count, and therefore their friendship is 
not of much importance. 

Well, the first part of that statement 
may be true, but not the second, for 
the real importance of the Moslem 
countries lies in their relation to the 
U. S. S. R. Should the Soviet Union de- 
vise a formula acceptable to Moslems, 
should Communism and Islam join 
hands, then the whole of Asia and most 
of Africa would have to be written off 
by the West, for then the Moslem 
countries would become what the Soviet 
Union would make of them. 

Do not think I am exaggerating, do 
not think I am being an alarmist in any 
way. What happened in China can, 
unless we keep our eyes open, happen 
also in the Moslem lands. In the 
Moslem lands, as in China, there are 
millions upon millions, of toiling masses 


-living on the border line of animal 


existence. In the Moslem lands, as in 
China, the past record of the western 
imperialistic powers is anything but 
happy or suited to win loyalty. And in 
the Moslem lands, as in China, there is 
a tremendous social and intellectual 
ferment which is seeking violent and 
revolutionary expression today. 

So it is upon these three bases of 
poverty, bitterness against the West, and 
intellectual confusion that Communism 
may try to join „hands with Islam. 
Needless to say, it cannot come to 
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terms with the true Islam; the pure. 
monotheistic faith of Islam and the 
atheistic and amoral Communism are 
incompatible. But it can join hands 
with a warped Islam, with an embit- 
tered, frustrated, or chauvinistic Islam. 

I feel that Moslem estrangement from 
the western camp would be all the 
sadder because in Islam the West has 
potentially one of the greatest Asiatic 
allies against Communism, for any re- 
ligion deriving from divine revelation is 
a natural enemy of a pure materialistic 
creed such as Communism. 

Moreover, Islam has succeeded in re- 
taining its spiritual influence over its 
adherents to a remarkable degree for 
the last thirteen hundred years, and even 
those Moslems who have been western- 
educated and have discarded the out- 
ward practices of their faith still feel 
a very deep attachment to it. 


In Case oF WAR 


It is a symptom of the age that 
when we discuss a nation, the first ques- 
tion we ask about it is, How will it be- 
have in the next war? ‘This is, so to 
speak, the topic of the day. Accord- 
ingly, if we were to assume ‘an outbreak 
of war tomorrow and ask this question 
about the Arab states that I have just 
mentioned, I very much regret to say 
that no Arab country would be likely 
to declare itself wholeheartedly on the 
side of the West. That is why there 
has not been a regional defense organiza- 
tion in the Middle East. That is why 
NATO has not been successful in 
penetrating into the Arab lands. 

This is not to say that all the Arab 
governments are Communist. On the 
contrary, Communistic activity is of- 
ficially banned in all the Arab countries. 
In fact, in Iraq it is a capital offense. 
Indeed, the only country in the Near 
East with a large and well-organized 
Communist party is Israel. 
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Arab refusal to side with the West 
is not so much the result of love for the 
Soviet Union as of bitterness against the 
West. It is this situation that western 
and particularly American statesmanship 
must put an end to, and put an end to 
soon, before a greater threat would en- 
danger not only the western world but 
the Arab world as well. And I am very 
glad to see that the new administration 
in Washington has been conscious of 
this very important area of late. 


Roots OF THE TENSION 


What is the cause of this tension? 
The explanation is usually quite simple. 
You read it in your papers. The answer 
is given as fanaticism, as xenophobia. 
But I do not think that is the answer 
at all. The answer is to be found after 
a thorough perusal of the history of that 
area during the last 150 years. For 
even fanaticism-and xenophobia do not 
spring forth entirely without a cause. 

The root of this tension” stretches 
right back to the nineteenth century. 
That was the century of European 
economic and political expansion at the 
expense of the weaker, less technically 
advanced countries. Between 1813 and 
the outbreak of the First World War 
most of the Arabic-speaking countries 
lying on the fringes of the Ottoman 
Empire were invaded and occupied by 
one European country after another. 
Most of- these conquests were effected 
in the face of fierce resistance from the 
Arab inhabitants, who were finally over- 
come by sheer military force. 

But the turn of the other Arab coun- 
tries, of the Ottoman Empire, was soon 
to come. After the First World War 
these provinces were sliced and divided 
between Great Britain and France. 
From administrative units belonging to 
one central government and sharing one 
common citizenship, these provinces 
were now turned by France and Britain 
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into separate states with different ad- 
ministrations, different currencies, dif- 
ferent passports, different legal systems, 
and even different official languages. 

Thus the modern countries of Leba- 
non, Syria, Iraq, Palestine, and Trans- 
jordan came into being on the basis of 
arbitrarily drawn frontiers that had no 
correspondence with cultural, national, 
or ethnic considerations. France as- 
sumed her mandate over Syria and 
Lebanon. Britain assumed her mandate 
over Palestine, Transjordan, and Iraq. 

Under the Ottoman Empire the Arabs 
-~ had had a share in the administration of 
their empire. There were sixty Arab 
deputies in the Ottoman Empire. There 
were Arab cabinet ministers, generals, 
ambassadors, provincal governors, and 
so on. Now they were told that they 
were immature and could not govern 
themselves. 

Arab disillusionment with the West 
was still greater because they had fought 
against the Turks and on the side of the 
Allies during World War I with the 
express understanding, as they believed 
at the time, that they would be given 
union and independence in the Arabic- 
speaking countries of the Fertile Crescent 
and the Arabian Peninsula. But the 
peace conference after World War I was 
an eye opener to the Arabs. The 
western democracies, as the Arabs now 
saw them, paid only lip service to the 
fine conceptions of freedom and self- 
determination that were propounded by 
Woodrow Wilson. 


INDEPENDENCE BUT CHAFING TIES 


Gradually, however, as the years 
passed, the imperial powers of Britain 
and France had to yield ground to grow- 
ing national strength, and of the five 
countries that I have just mentioned, 
Lebanon and Syria achieved independ- 
ence in 1945. Iraq achieyed independ- 
ence in 1932, but had to sign a military 


treaty with Britain with which she still 
frets. Transjordan achieved independ- 
ence in 1946, but that was obviously 
nominal, because Britain still controls 
the country, not only by military treaty 
but also by the British-officered Arab 
legion. Egypt achieved her independ- 
ence in 1922, but again was tied to 
Britain with a military treaty which she 
deeply and passionately resents. 

So the tension between the Arabs 
and the western European democracies 
springs from past disillusionment, bitter 
memories of the independence struggles 
in the interwar years, and present rest- 
lessness at the shackles of dictated mili- 
tary treaties. To understand the point 
of view of these countries, it must be 
made clear that they regard these mili- 
tary treaties with Britain not as freely 
negotiated arrangements with equal al- 
lies, but as the tactics of an imperialistic 
power calculated to perpetuate her rule 
in the country. The British forces 
in Egypt, for instance, are not looked 
upon as an asset, as, say, the American 
forces stationed in England are by the 
British. They are rather looked upon 
as the Allied occupation armies are by 
the Germaxs. 


THe Harp Core OF RESENTMENT 


These considerations alone are enough 
to poison, as they do poison, the rela- 
tions between the West and the Arab 
Near East, but there is another factor. 

If you say that western imperialism 
is considered as a phase through which 
Europe passed at one time and is now 
abandoning, as is evidenced by the with- 
drawal of the British from India, for 
instance, there still remains one western 
action which can never be forgiven or 
forgotten by the Arabs. Indeed, time 
perhaps cannot heal it and no amends 
can make up for it. As one American 
author put it, it will ever remain a 
wound to the international honor. If 
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an Arab today were asked to point to 
one particular problem which more than 
any other problem stands in the way of 
an Arab-western rapprochement, or an 
Islamic-western rapprochement, he would 
with all sincerity and unhesitatingly 
point to Palestine. 

It is impossible for me to convey to 
you in words the deep sense of injury, of 
pain and bewilderment, felt by the Arab 
people over the western policy in sup- 
port of Zionism in Palestine. That 
policy, ending as it did in the mass 
exodus of the country’s indigenous popu- 
lation, both Christian and Moslem, to 
make way for an alien one, seems in 
Arab eyes altogether to empty western 
democratic concepts of all meaning and 
significance. 

Western democracy may be a fine 
thing, is the universal cynical comment; 
it sounds excellent on paper, it is no 
doubt practiced in the western countries 
themselves, but we haven’t seen it here. 
It is obviously not for export. 

Britain is, of course, regarded by the 
Arabs as the original culprit, for it was 
Britain that conceived of the idea of 
the Balfour Declaration and pushed it 
through, and it was Britain that crushed 
continued Arab opposition over the last 
quarter-century. But in the last few 
years it is the United States that has 
come in for most of the blame. The 
United States succeeded in three years 
in doing what it took Great Britain 
thirty years to do, namely, to antagonize 
the Arab countries; for it is considered 
by the Arabs that but for American 
moral, diplomatic, and material assist- 
ance to the state of Israel, Israel would 
not have arisen. 

In particular, the Arabs resented the 
personal character of the United States 
President’s Zionist declarations, which 
were motivated as much by good will 
toward the Jews and ignorance of the 
Arab case as they were by internal 
political considerations. 


Domestic POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


On this question of the impact of 
the internal American policies on Ameri- 
can policy toward Palestine, I can do 
no better than refer you to a revealing 
book called Forrestal’s Diaries. I will 
just quote one or two of Forrestal’s re- 
marks, 


26 November 1947: Lunch with Senator 
McGrath. Prior to it I had him read the 
secret report on Palestine. I said to Mc- 
Grath that I thought the Palestine question 
was one of the most important in our 


- American foreign policy, that if we were 
_talking about lifting foreign affairs out of _ 


domestic politics, there is nothing more im- 
portant to lift out than Palestine, with all 
its domestic ramifications. 


Forrestal derived several points from 
McGrath’s conversation: 


In the first place, Jewish sources were 
responsible for a substantial part of the 
contributions to the Democratic National 
Committee, and many of these contribu- 
tions were made with the distinct idea on 
the part of the givers that they would have 
an opportunity to express their views and 
have them seriously considered on such 
questions as the present Palestine question. 
I said I hoped that Senator McGrath 
would give a lot of thought to this matter 
because it involved not merely the Arabs 
of the Middle East but also involved the 
whole Moslem world with its 400,000,000 
people, Egypt, North Africa, India, Af- 
ghanistan, et cetera. 

If you are interested in this phase of 
the Near East, you will find very in- 
teresting passages in Forrestal’s book. 

In the words of Professor, Gibb, of 
Oxford University, who is perhaps the 
greatest orientalist today: 


The methods by which Near Eastern 
policy of the United States was forced 
through the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1947 not only undermined at one 
stroke through much of Europe and all of 
Asia the authority of the United Nations 
but also undermined respect for the in- 
tegrity of the United States. 
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Professor Gibb is not only a friend of 
the Arabs, he is also a friend of the 
Americans. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


I wish, however, to make it quite clear 
that my statement of the Arab attitude 
regarding Palestine does not reflect 
wanton disregard on my part of what is 
perhaps the greatest tragedy in human 
history and certainly the ugliest blot on 
modern Christian Europe, namely, the 
abominable Nazi persecution of millions 
of innocent Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren. This tragedy is of such un- 
precedented dimensions that man-made 
immigration laws should have been swept 
aside to receive the remnants and the 
refugees, and I, as a Christian, must say 
that I feel the deepest sense of shame 
because of the failure of the Christian 
countries, and particularly of America, 
to rise to the situation. 

All that America and the other west- 
ern countries could think of was to 
demand immigration into Palestine—a 
land torn by hatred and civil dissension 
and surrounded by hostile hinterland; a 
land limited in economic absorptive ca- 
pacity; a land, moreover, which had 
already received, between 1920 and 
1948, as many as a half-million Jewish 
immigrants in a total population of 
1,700,000; a land where continued 
Jewish immigration was bound to lead 
sooner or later, as it did lead, to the 
creation of precisely that kind of tragedy 
it was calculated to solve, namely, a 
refugee problem. In this case 860,000 
Arab homeless persons are now entering 
their fifth year, living under the most 
abominable conditions, on international 
charity doled out to them at the rate 


of seven cents a day per person to in- 
clude their clothing, food, and existence. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The wounds then, inflicted by the 
West upon the Arabs, are many and 
deep; but it would be not only foolish 
but suicidal for the Arabs to turn their 
backs upon the West, for the face that 
the West has hitherto shown was per- 
haps not its real face, not its Christian 
face. The West was cruel to the Arabs 
because perhaps it was cruel to itself. 
The United States of America has com- 
promised itself over the Palestine issue, 
but perhaps, unlike older imperialistic 
powers, it has a clean record, and the 
American violently Zionist policy is now 
generally believed to be a thing of the 
past. 

I do not wish to imply from all this 
that the outlook is hopeless, that the 
Middle East cannot be joined in a 
regional defense organization or made 
part of NATO; that need not be so. 
The interests of the Moslem world are 
inextricably bound with those of the 
West. If the Near Eastern people find 
it hard to live on agreeable terms with 
the West, they will find it harder to 
live at all with the Soviet Union. Of 
this I have no doubt. As a man who 
has spent half his years in England, 
as I have, I have come to realize what 
western democracy really stands for, 
and what western democracy really 
stands for is the only basis for a 
decent human existence. So it would be 
a great tragedy, a great tragedy indeed, 
if my people and your people should, 
just because of lack of mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect, find them- 
selves at cross purposes. 
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charman of the Department of Political Science ai the American Umversity of Beirut, 
Lebanese Republic, and vistting professor of foreign affairs at the Woodrow Wilson School 
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The Meaning of NATO for France and Europe 


By JEAN DE LAGARDE 


MONG the decisions which have 

certainly had the most far-reach- 
ing effects, which may last for centuries, 
the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
four years ago and the subsequent or- 
ganization of a joint defense between 
countries on both sides of the Atlantic 
will take the first place. It has been 
really revolutionary, not only for your 
country, which for the first time has 
signed a treaty of alliance in peacetime, 
but also for the countries of western 
Europe, which have concluded arrange- 
ments which were never before made in 
peacetime. 


THe THREAT TO EUROPE 


If such revolutionary decisions were 


taken, it was because the countries of 
the free world were facing revolutionary 
situations. For the first time since the 
fall of the empire built by Charles the 
Great in the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury and since the invasion of the Mos- 
lems, the old civilization of Europe was 
threatened by a great danger, and for 
the first time there was no possibility of 
a combination of nations in Europe to 
check that danger. 

In 1945, indeed, there was only one 
country standing, more powerful than 
ever—the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. All the other nations which 
had led Europe for centuries—England, 
France, and Germany—were greatly 
weakened by the terrible struggle. The 
Marshall plan prevented the European 
economy from falling to pieces and 
bringing about social upheavals. The 
funds given to western Europe, espe- 
cially to France, served to buy the raw 
materials which were lacking and to re- 
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place the machine tools destroyed or 
worn out during the war. After four 
years of the Marshall plan, European, 
including French, industry and agricul- 
ture had not only recovered from the 
losses sustained during the-war but were 
far ahead. Some figures for France will 
show this: 

Steel, 10 million tons in 1952 com- 
pared with 6.8 millions in 1938 and 8.7 
millions in 1929. 

Coal, 57 million tons in 1952 com- 
pared with 47 million in 1938 and 53 
million in 1929. 

Electricity and oil refineries, three 
times more than before the war. 

Agricultural tractors, 150,000 in 1952 
compared with 25,000 in 1938. 

At the same time, the birth rate has 
increased in France. There was a popu- 
lation increase of 300,000 in 1952 com- 
pared with a loss of 35,000 in 1938. 
For the first time the French popula- 
tion will reach 43,000,000 in July 1953, 
in spite of the fact that France lost 
600,000 men and women in World War 
II. . 
But although through the Marshall 
plan and the work of the French people 
the economy was being restored, hun- 
dreds of Russian divisions were still in 
the east, and the history of eastern Eu- 
rope has shown that where those divi- 
sions are, Russian imperialism is about 
to enslave countries; the Red tide was 
in full swing. It was necessary to organ- 
ize the defense of countries which had 
the same ideals, the same belief in hu- 
man liberty, and in general the same civi- 
lization stemming from Greece, Rome, 
and Christianity. So the North At- 
lantic Treaty was a recognition of the 
fact that on both sides of the ocean 
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countries exist with the same interests 
and ideals. That is the meaning of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization for 
France and western Europe: the organi- 
“zation of the defense of civilization. 


REARMAMENT AND Economic SUPPORT 


For that purpose, steps have been 
taken in the last four years in the field 
of rearmament. As in the case of the 
Marshall plan, the United States has 
taken the lead. Tons of arms, thou- 
sands of tanks and armored vehicles, of 
guns and planes, have been shipped 
over the Atlantic to the armies of 
France, England, Belgium, and other 
countries. At the same time, the coun- 
tries of western Europe have been glad 
to offer the armies of the United States 
and Canada barracks and airfields for 
their forces which are stationed perma- 
nently on the soil of Europe. For the 
first time in peace, we see foreign troops 
garrisoned in allied countries; the gen- 
eral staffs composed of officers of differ- 
ent countries are preparing a common 
defense. Some ten years after that ter- 
rible struggle of World War II, negotia- 
tions are going on to unite the former 
foes and rearm them. The treaties of 
Bonn and Paris, signed by eight govern- 
ments, provide for the rearmament of 
Germany and their approval by the dif- 
ferent parliaments, anc are now on the 
agenda of those assemblies. 

In the field of armament, the French 
have furnished a great effort. They 
have built an army of twelve divisions 
and are going to have fourteen plus 
about thirteen overseas. Their con- 
tribution in men in the armed forces is 
on the same level as those of Great 
Britain and the United States. If you 
consider that the French had to start 
again nearly from scratch, you will re- 
alize that this is really an achievement. 

But modern economy and the extra- 
ordinary intricacies of economic and for- 


eign policies require more than military 
men and equipment. As Mr. Bidault, 
French Foreign Minister, has pointed 
out in the last few years, it is necessary 
to pool not only armament but also eco- 
nomic resources to make the defense of 
the countries effective. It is not only 
necessary to give tanks and planes to 
the armed forces, but we must also make 
the national economies sound, so that 
the burden of those armed forces can 
be supported by their countries and the 
morale of the troops will be as good as 
the guns they have in their hands. For 
the French people, NATO means not 
only common defense but also sharing 
everything that makes that defense out- 
standing. That is why Mr. Mayer and 
Mr. Bidault recently discusséd with 
your President and his assistants the 
question of Indochina and of the Euro- 
pean Army. That is why Mr. Mayer 
has launched the idea of building con- 
struction in France and expansion of 
international trade. There is no sepa- 
rate compartment in the world policy of 
today. The French soldier fighting in 
Indochina is needed in Europe; the 
money spent in Indochina is needed to 
build houses in France. f 


BURDEN OF INDOCHINESE WAR 


The war in Indochina, as Governor 
Dewey said recently in a speech at 
Hunter College, is at the heart of the 
French problems: financial, because it is 
costing the French more than 450 bil- 
lions of francs a year, which is more than 
they invested in Indochina; military, be- 
cause 26 per cent of the French regular 
officers and 34 per cent of the noncom- 
missioned officers are engaged in Indo- 
china, thus preventing the formation of 
new divisions or weakening the divisions 
already existing in Europe. If you also 
remember, that 500 billion francs (14 
million dollars) is devoted to the re- 
building of the houses destroyed and 
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that only a quarter of them have been 
rebuilt, you will understand what those 
commitments inside and outside repre- 
sent for France. Considering that the 
fight in Indochina is for the same cause 
as the fight in Korea, and that the situa- 
tion in southern Asia would become 
catastrophic if the French Army were 
obliged to give up, it is only fair that 
those who have the same interests share, 
in some way or other, the burden the 
French are obliged to support in that 
part of the world. 

It is erroneous to say that the French 
are not paying taxes. On the contrary, 
as Mr. Mayer pointed out, 38 to 39 per 
cent of the nation’s income go for taxes. 
If you take into consideration social se- 
curity and local taxes for small cities 
and villages, it is a very heavy burden. 
Only one is higher, and that is Great 
Britain’s. It is higher than in Germany, 
in Italy, or in the United States. If 
you also take into account that the av- 
erage income in France is only $433 
compared to $1,435 in this country and 
$755 in Great Britain, that burden ap- 
pears even higher. The government is 
fighting tax evasion that could have de- 
veloped into large fraud. It has been 
shown that if the American tax system 
were applied in France, the revenue 
would be 1,334 billion francs instead of 
2,312 billion francs. 

From these figures and the impact of 
the Indochinese war on the French 
economy and the French military forces, 
it is possible to understand why some 
French people are requesting guarantees 
to enter the European Army project, 
and why the French Government has 
asked for different protocols. To build 
an army able to fulfill French commit- 
ments in the European Army, it is 
necessary that the French be able to 
pull some officers and noncommissioned 
officers out of Indochina; and at the 
same time, because of the commitment 
of the French forces, it is just as neces- 


` 


sary that the French be able to pull 
some of the officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers out of the European Army 
to bring them overseas in case of emer- 


gency. 
THE SAAR 


As Mr. Mayer pointed out in Wash- 
ington, the European status of the Saar 
must be fixed by treaty. The treaty 
must certainly put an end to any dis- 
agreement between France and Ger- 
many, so that the Saar dispute will be 
settled. The difficulty comes not from 
the political regime of the Saar, but 
from her economic status. Knowing 
the importance of the Saar to the 
French economy, it is natural that the 
French are asking that the union that 
exists between the two countries shall 
not be dissolved until European eco- 
nomic union becomes a reality. Never- 
theless, the French Government is fully 
confident that a settlement with the 
German Government can be worked out. 
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NEED FOR UNITY 


All phases of the problem are linked 
together. NATO cannot be considered 
merely as a defensive-military alliance, 
but must be regarded as part of a global 
friendship and understanding in every 
field of economy, foreign policy, and 
military defense among countries that 
have the same aim and ideals. NATO- 
is not an end in itself; it is only part of 
a greater job—building a secure free 
world. In short, NATO is only the de- 
fensive part of the life of the Atlantic 
community, a community in which the 
different countries have to share their 
responsibilities as well as their burden. 
It is not possible for your country to be 
prosperous and secure if Europe col- 
lapses; neither is it possible for west- 
ern Europe to have a bright future if 
the United States is not strong and 
prosperous. We are fighting in the 
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right direction; let us stay united. As der way. It would be the supreme irony 
the New York Times remarked- on and catastrophe of history if Soviet Russia, 
April 4: whose pressure brought the free European 

nations together, should now succeed, by 
The Continent has had time to organize easing that pressure, in wrecking the grow- 
and unify itself. That process is now un- jing utity. 


Count Jean de Lagarde is Minister Plenipotentiary in charge of the Consulate General 
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NATO and the Underdeveloped Areas 


By Cuarres H. BONESTEEL, II 


HE immediate problems confront- 

ing the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in its task of building armed 
forces for the defense of the West are 
complex, but they are generally well de- 
fined and reasonably well understood. 
Not so clear is the question of what will 
be done after these armed forces are 
created and military imbalance with the 
Soviet bloc is rectified. Even less clear 
is the question of how NATO, or, in 
broader terms, how western civilization, 
can develop its fullest potential to meet 
and resolve all aspects of the Commu- 
nist menace to the free world and to 
contribute to a lasting peace. 

The Soviet-Communist conspiracy has, 
as we know, orly one long-term goal, 
but it has almost infinite flexibility in 
time and method in its march towards 
this objective. We have recently ob- 
served some seemingly drastic shifts in 
Soviet foreign policy. It is too early to 
evaluate their motivation, but one thing 
remains clear. The most direct and ef- 
fective approach by the Soviets towards 
their objective combines the threat or 
application of military force with sub- 
versive action by the tightly organized 
and rigidly disciplined zealots of the 
Communist Party. This direct approach 
can be checked only by force in hand 
and by organization. The free world 
cannot risk relaxation in its efforts to 
create the organized strength needed to 
make this approach continuously un- 
profitable to the Kremlin. Today the 
strongest, and in fact almost the only, 
even partially organized resistance in 
the free world centers in that amor- 
phous entity known as western civili- 
zation. 
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The most active elements of this re- 
sistance in the West are NATO and the 
nations which have banded together to 
form NATO. These nation-states and 
their peoples, drawn together in loose 
assemblage through common moral her- 
itage and the present danger, are acting 
collectively to build a focus of organ- 
ized strength and power. Without this 
strength, the entire free world would lie 
nearly helpless in the face of Soviet- 
Communist power whenever the Soviets 
chose to employ: it. It is proper that 
all who cherish freedom and independ- 
ence, wherever they may be, should rec- 
ognize the vital importance to the whole 
free world of this effort. 


THE LONG-RANGE GOAL 


Thus, there can be no doubt that the 
creation of adequate military strength 
within NATO remains, today, an urgent 
and almost overriding necessity. It 
might well be shown, however, that past 
concentration of effort in this direction, 
without effective attention to seemingly 
longer-term problems, is now resulting 
in actually slowing down the comple- 
tion of this military task. If this be 
true, it is one of many proofs that 
the western world needs consciously to 
clarify, and establish the relation be- 
tween, its short- and long-range ob- 
jectives. : 

Informed persons speak of the bi- 
polarized world of today. As though 
by implication, others less well informed 
draw a picture of a world divided into 
two sharply opposing and hostile armed 
camps—the Soviet bloc on one side and 
the “free world” on the other. Such a 
picture is dangerously false in many re- 
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spects, the more so because of the vast 
~and important portions of the world, 
mostly in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas, where millions of persons and 
their governments want only to develop 
themselves peacefully in unprejudiced 
independence. Although freedom means 
much to them, there are some who wish, 
for varied reasons, to underestimate the 
threat of Communism, and who are 
hesitant to be counted with the West in 


openly opposing its spread. In only one’ 


sense is the oversimplified picture true, 
and that is in the Soviet-Communist 
_ sense. In Communist eyes one is either 
for them or against them; if not posi- 
tively for them, one is an enemy, to be 
used perhaps, but eventually to be en- 
slaved. 

This should help to clarify some of 
the longer-term objectives both of the 
West and of the whole free world True 
peace, security, and stability in the face 
of the many-faceted Soviet threat can 
be attained only on a world-wide basis 
and only when, at a minimum, an ener- 
vated and dwindling Soviet bloc has 
lost its ability and desire to expand by 
force, and common purpose throughout 
the free world has become stronger than 
the false universalisms of Communism. 
Therefore, it should be considered no 
_ end in itself for NATO to construct 
armed forces sufficient to deny the At- 
lantic community to Soviet aggression, 
even though this be a necessary pre- 
requisite to greater success. The tide 
must also be stemmed and slowly 
turned, everywhere else; and this means 
strength, well-being, and the creation of 
a valid community of purpose within all 
the free world. 

NATO, then, or the western civiliza- 
tion, or the nation-states of the West, 
have a twofold task. First is the pres- 
ent job of building a hard core of mili- 
tary strength as a shield for the free 
world. But the infinitely more difficult 
job is to fit the West into a greater and 


more constructive order of affairs within _ 
which the underdeveloped countries can 
also accommodate themselves, and which 
can better meet the aspirations, allay the 
fears, and develop the physical and in- 
tangible potentials of all peoples not 
enslaved by Communism. If this can 
be done, or if even the intention to do 
it can be made manifest, a common 
purpose may be given to all the free 
world. 


Economic FEAR 


It is far easier to speak such pious 
truisms than to reduce them to prac- 
tical application. To look towards some 
realistic possibilities of progress, it is 
necessary to examine specific problems 
and see what they imply. Take, for 
instance, some of those involved ‘in the 
immediate and vital task of building 
NATO military strength. 

Later this month, in Paris, the NATO 
Council will meet to conclude its “an- 
nual review” of progress and to set fur- 
ther goals for the military build-up. 
This annual review was originally sched- 
uled for completion last November, but 
it bogged down last autumn and faces 
further difficulties at the coming meet- 
ing. There are many reasons for this— 
political, economic, and military—but it 
is no exaggeration to say that the basic 
trouble was, and is, economic uncer- 
tainty. There are political reasons, such 
as divergencies of view on the imme- 
diacy of the threat of Soviet aggression 
or on the wisdom of creating a Euro- 
pean Defense Community. There are 
military reasons, mostly centering -on 
whether or not it is necessary to build 
great “conventional” armies at enor- 
mous cost when perhaps new weapons 
involving atomic explosives will make 
profound changes in future warfare. 
Accepting the pertinency of such argu- 
ments, it remains true that many of the 
basic inhibitions to NATO agreement 
are economic. If resources were readily 
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available to meet the most pessimistic 
or the most demanding of military judg- 
ments, there would be far less argu- 
ment. But these resources are not 
readily available. 

Economic fear is the vulnerable point 
of the western alliance. We in America 
are hard put to comprehend how stulti- 
fying is the European’s concern for his 
economic future, particularly when he 
views it in the context of today’s eco- 
nomic nationalism. NATO is founded 
on the principle of the free association 
of sovereign, independent nation-states; 
yet there is not one of them—not 
even the United States—that is in fact 
economically independent. Recognizing 
this, but without seeing any other prac- 

“tical solution to the problems of na- 
tional viability than the preservation of 


national economic entities, until slowly, 


and perhaps miraculously some better 
way is found, the NATO governments 
are faced with a frustrating series of in- 
consistencies. Nowhere is this clearer 
than in the conscious or subconscious 
retention of the “economic spheres of 
influence” concept on the part of Euro- 


pean states still endowed with depend- 


encies. 


REASONS FOR CONCERN 


. In arguing along these lines, no in- 
vidious criticism is intended. It is 
literally true that no feasible alterna- 
tive to economic nationalism appears to 
present itself to the harassed’ govern- 
ments of the economically interdepend- 
ent European nation-states. On the one 
hand, they are faced by the threat of 
the unified, autarchic, and inimical su- 
percontinental power of the Soviets—a 
threat which requires military strength- 
in-being in the West to counteract it, 
and greater economic strength to sup- 
port the military strength. On the 
other hand, they are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent for raw materials and 
for markets on the vast underdeveloped 


areas where anticolonialism and intense _ 


. political and economic nationalism are 


growing and bid fair to break down in- ` 
ternational economic balances. It is 
understandable why economic fears are 
real factors inhibiting European gov- 
ernmental action. 

The profound European concern with 
the economic future rests on many spe- 
cific points. First and foremost is worry 
as to lack of future markets. This is 
heightened by fear that American in- 
dustrial technology may have so far out- 
stripped the European that European 
products will not be able fully to com- 
pete in world markets. Closely allied to 
this is concern lest bars on trade with 
the Soviet bloc will strangle the full 
economic development of highly indus- 
trialized nations, particularly Britain, 
Germany, and Japan. These points all 
join to raise the specter of possible over- 
production and disastrous international 
competition. Worsening terms of trade 
against manufactured goods are worri- 
some too, and so is possible inability to 
obtain needed raw materials in the face 
of economic nationalism in producer ~ 
countries and the rapidly expanding de- 
mands of United States production. 
Lack of adequate resources for invest-' 
ment and improvement in standards of 
living is heightened by the demands for 
rearmament. 

These are some of the specifics, but 
their summation is what matters. To- 
gether they have tended to breed apathy 
or resignation with regard to the eco- 
nomic future, not so much among those 
European leaders who courageously wish 
to face the problems, but among the 
warp and woof of the political and eco- 
nomic fabric—the moneyed class, the 
entrepreneurs, labor and labor union 
leaders, professional classes, and the 
bureaucracy. The problems themselves 
pose no insuperable difficulties, but their 
solution demands vision, vigor, and a 
new and broader approach, which have 
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not yet been inspired. Private enter- 
prise is weakened and confused, and 
governmental action reflects the apathy 
of the body politic. 


UNDERDEVELOPED POTENTIALITIES 


Yet, in the latent aspirations of the 
millions who inhabit underdeveloped 
lands lie markets of unimaginable poten- 
tialities and an answer to the economic 
problems of the industrialized West. 
Enlightened development of these lands 
can provide the greatly increased min- 
eral and agricultural production which 
would slowly bring these markets to life. 
But the problems to be solved in realiz- 
ing these potentials are far more than 
economic. They present the moral and 
political challenges to western civiliza- 
tion—and to the rest of the free world— 
which are implicit in the struggle for 
lasting peace, security, and freedom. 

- They are not yet being met with the es- 
sential degree of public comprehension 
and energy within the Atlantic commu- 
nity. The West needs to recognize that 
the development of a spirit of common 
purpose within the whole free world is 
the surest way to the solution of its eco- 
nomic—and consequently to many of 
its political, moral, and military—prob- 
lems. So far, its leaders have been un- 
able to clarify this issue. The whole 
campaign of Communist divisive propa- 
ganda has been aimed at beclouding it. 


DISTRUST OF THE WEST 


The United States is as involved as 
the rest of the West in the basic prob- 
lem. By the very fact of concentrating 
so much effort in aiding Europe and by 
becoming a leading partner in NATO, 
we have heightened suspicions and 
doubts among some of the peoples of 
underdeveloped areas. In our efforts to 
activate the concept of an expanding 
world economy for our own as well as 
others’ well-being, we are accused of 
economic exploitation and materialistic 


disregard for higher, ethical, values. 
Communist propaganda has increasingly 
been focused on proving an alleged “im- 
perialist” design, and tries to show some 
sinister connection between our support 
of the so-called “ex-colonial” powers of 
Europe and our efforts to help develop 
political advancement in, and the eco- 
nomic resources of, less-developed lands. 
Perhaps the greatest paradox in our for- 
eign policy today is that in helping to 
strengthen the West, we seem to be 
prejudicing our ability to help create 
cohesion within the whole free world. 
One of the most profoundly disturb- 
ing factors in the situation today is the 
increasing suspicion with which the peo- 
ples of some of the underdeveloped areas 
look upon the West. Their inchoate 
but nonetheless positive feelings regard- 
ing what Toynbee calls the “aggressive” 
history of western civilization are in- 
tensifving a schism that the free world 
cannot afford. The rapid advance of 
the world-wide politico-sociological revo- 
lution through these lands; the crum- 
bling of local versions of feudalistic so- 
ciety; the heightening awareness and 
ambitions of the common man; the im- 
pact of western materialism on age-old 
cultures and philosophies which sought 
other values and rewards than those in- 
volving some satisfaction of men’s mate- 
rial wants; the breakdown of the colo- 
nial systems and the rise of fervent na- 
tionalism—all these and many other 
causes are creating political stresses and 
through them a fundamental economic 
instability which would be dangerous 
enough to the well-being of the world in 
any circumstances, and is all the more 
so in the shadow of the Communist 
threat. It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that the causes of stress in the 
underdeveloped areas lie far less in eco- 
nomic origins than in the realm of prin- 
ciples and conviction, and that they de- 
rive, in part, from the continued failure 
of the western countries to act abroad 
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in a unified exemplification of the basic 
moral and spiritual values of our civili- 
zation. 

The troubled, dissatisfied, and some- 
times oversensitive countries in under- 
developed areas need rapidly to find or 
to be shown a course of common pur- 
pose in the entire free world that will 
enlist their real co-operation, will per- 
mit mutually beneficial development, 
will offer hope for the timely satisfac- 
tion of reasonable aspirations and at 
the same time will allay their fears of 
exploitation—either in the economic 
sense or in the sense of unwilling in- 
volvement in action against the Soviets. 
It is right here that the West confuses 
rather than helps. Each western coun- 
try, in outmoded reaction to the eco- 
nomic pressures of today, has been at- 
tempting to relate itself independently 
with the rest of the world and has failed 
to face the need for community of pur- 
pose and action. So far, the West has 
not met today’s challenge adequately. 
Last autumn the Communists reiterated 
the price of failure. 


A SEARCH FOR THE ANSWER 


There is nothing new in what I have 
said. Others have stressed, far better 
than I, how necessary it is for NATO 
to look outside itself if it is to be a great 
force for peace. Only in the recent past, 
however, has it become evident that 
these broad problems are being placed 
together in the fullest context by the 
policy-makers of NATO governments 
and are beginning to stir the search for 
realistic answers. This is the most 
heartening development, and is the next 
step forward to expand on Point Four, 
the Colombo plan, and the United Na- 
tions’ first moves towards development. 
President Eisenhower and Messrs. An- 
thony Eden and René Mayer have made 
recent comments on this theme. Field 
Marshal Montgomery was very specific 
only a short time ago. We may hope 


that the governments of many nations 
outside the NATO grouping are also 
giving it greater thought. 


Some CONCLUSIONS 


There are certain broad conclusions 
which may be drawn from the discussion 
so far. The first of these is that the na- 
tions of the West need, as a community, 
to act with greater recognition of the 
realities of interdependence within the 
free world. To achieve necessary eco- 
nomic expansion, on which depend po- 
litical stability and the ability to build 
and maintain needed military strength 
—in a word, to achieve peace—there 
must be demonstrated a convincing in- 
tent to work with the underdeveloped 
countries for mutual benefit. 

From this we can conclude that a 
present anomaly in NATO can no longer 
be ignored—the fact that while, in 
NATO, there is a real, if as yet only 
minor, pooling of sovereignty in terms 
of national defense, there has been little 
retreat from economic nationalism, par- 
ticularly in its overseas manifestations. 
Not to be confused with this point are 
the steps like the formation of Benelux 
or the Schuman plan, which, excellent 
in themselves, are internal to Europe 
and unlikely as yet greatly to affect its 
external economic relationships. 

We can further conclude that the 
search for basic economic strength for 
the West, which means the development 
of vastly greater markets and of greater 
availability of raw materials, cannot be 
pursued within the Atlantic community 
alone. No matter how much trade is 
increased between North America and 
free Europe, it can never fully solve the 
dollar gap, let alone the basic develop- 
mental problems. The world economic 
imbalance of too little food and raw 
material production as against indus- 
trial production cannot be corrected just 
within the NATO area. 

But the most important conclusion is 
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that there is a basic dichotomy involved 
in promoting the full potential of the 
free world. From the western point of 
view, economic development is the vital 
emphasis. From the point of view of 
the underdeveloped areas, it is a social, 
philosophical, and spiritual community 
of ideas within which ‘all free nations 
can accommodate themselves which most 
needs creation and which must precede 
full economic development. These dif- 
ferent concepts are not antithetic, but 
they point clearly to the dangers of any 
one-sided approach to a solution. 

The job, then, is first of all political, 
in the broadest meaning of the word. 
But it really transcends the political, 
and is more a test of the true intelli- 
gence and adaptability of the West. 
Not for centuries has western civiliza- 
tion found itself in jeopardy from ex- 
ternal forces. So far as the traditions 
of modern western statesmanship are 
concerned, there is no precedent for the 
present crises. There must be devel- 
oped new concepts of self-interest and 
national interest to cope with them, 
based on the inspiration of common 
purpose. 


REGIONS FOR ACTION 


We come back now to our original 
question—how can NATO develop its 
fullest potential to meet and resolve the 
Communist menace? ‘The answer lies 
in developing the potential of the whole 
free world. There are three regions for 
action. The first of these is within 
NATO itself. The second is between 
NATO and the underdeveloped areas. 
The third is within the underdeveloped 
countries. 

In the first area, the goal is a unity 
in the West. ‘This does not mean a 
unity in continental Europe, with the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Canada standing apart. It does 
not mean a unity of western Europe in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, but with 
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the United States and Canada apart. It 
means unity among all these countries. 
It means, in reality, an expansion of the 
idea of NATO beyond the lines envis- 
aged in Article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which covers other than mili- 
tary aspects of the treaty. This unity 
need not, at this time, be precisely de- 
fined in terms of political or economic 
arrangements. What is meant by unity 
is a concept of conscious awareness by 
each NATO nation of the importance 
of the group as a whole, transcendent 
over narrow national interests, and the 
courage and vision to act from this con- 
cept to strengthen the entire free world. 
This is not proposed in blithe disregard 
for “political realities.” One of the in- 
exorable political realities of today is 
the growing awareness of the interde- 
pendence of economic affairs and thus 
of national existences. 

In the second region—between NATO 
and the underdeveloped areas—it may 
be argued that the action required be- 
comes even more unlikely, because unity 
in NATO is a prerequisite, but does not 
yet really exist. But that is not quite 
correct. Any deepening schism between 
the West and the underdeveloped areas 
would be even more dangerous to the 
NATO countries than to the others. It 
would mark a triumph for the Commu- 
nist strategy of division and imperil the 
economic viability of the West. Hence, 
there are powerful political forces im- 
pelling the West concurrently to action 
towards both ends—unity in NATO and 
the creation of a universal community 
of ideals and purpose throughout the 
free world within which full economic 
and political development can move 
slowly but surely forward. 

The last region for action—that within 
the underdeveloped countries themselves 
—presents the greatest challenge. To- 
day there is little incentive for the gov- 
ernments in many such countries to act 
co-operatively towards the West or to 
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make even the first moves to permit the 
West to help them and their peoples to 
the mutual benefit of both parties. It 
must be made clear by the West that 
co-operation will not mean exploitation. 
Centuries-old suspicions and fears must 
be allayed. Opposing philosophies and 
customs must be reconciled. The spirit 
of public duty must be strengthened. 
Communist distortions and threats must 
be overcome. This will take long years. 
But the first step is the.most important. 
It is for the West, through private en- 
terprise as well as governmental actions, 
to show a genuine intent to find greater 
strength and vigor for itself and the 
whole free world by giving greater 
strength and vigor to the underdevel- 
oped areas. 


EFFECT oF THE Soviet Moves 


In conclusion, there is this to be said. 
The recent seemingly conciliatory moves 
by the Kremlin are being viewed with 


mixed concern by many persons in the 
West. Some fear that these deliberate 
moves to lessen tensions, for whatever 
reasons they are being made, will 
weaken the impelling force which has 
been binding NATO together and will 
aggravate the divisive tendencies within 
the West. If this should happen, it 
could be disastrous. But it need not 
happen. The growing recognition by 
governments and peoples of the interde- 
pendence of their economic affairs, and 
thus of their military strength, can best 
be translated into positive and collec- 
tive action during even a momentary 
lull in the Soviet threat. If the West is 
to prove its best values, this is what will 
be done. But if slow and sure move- 
ment to build a common purpose in the 
free world falters, and economic na- 
tionalism in the West and in the un- 
derdeveloped areas persists unchanged, 
then peace and security will come under 
double jeopardy. 
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NATO and the Captive Countries 


By ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, JR. 


HE signing of the North Atlantic 

Pact four years ago was a spec- 
tacular international event. It was also 
in a way a unique one. The main par- 
ticipant of the pact was and still is the 
United States of America. 


ReceEPTION oF NATO 


Yet when the weary Congressmen left 
Capitol Hill for the Easter recess in 
1949 and went to their electorates they 
discovered to their great amazement that 
few people cared to ask them questions 
about the pact. They also noticed that 
the local press followed the popular lead 
and relegated news about the pact to its 
most insignificant items. 

Yet the North Atlantic Pact opened 
a new chapter in postwar history: it 
closed. the previous one, which could be 
called containment with hope for a 
permanent peace. Shortly, however, it 
became containment without very much 
hope, containment with a possibility 
of war in mind. Who likes to be re- 
minded of his past mistakes? Who likes 
to be brought to the realities of life? 
Therefore, the American people went 
about their affairs trying not to notice 
the big change. That change meant for 
them assuming the actual leadership of 
the free world. This leadership meant 
also responsibilities. 

The signing of the North Atlantic 
Pact met with an entirely different re- 
ception in western Europe. There it 
was a ray of hope and an injection of 
courage. The majority of the politically 
conscious population realized that the 
signing had more psychological than 
military significance, but was grateful 
for even that. Western Europeans had 
been living in fear of 2 Russian invasion, 
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which was felt to be a constant threat. 
Now the situation had changed almost 
overnight. The Americans had com- 
mitted themselves to come to the as- 
sistance of western Europe should it or 
any part thereof be invaded. The 
Soviets were given a clear-cut warning. 

Still another reception awaited the 
news about the birth of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, in the cap- 
tive countries of eastern Europe. There 
were no. misgivings or apathy there. 
NATO was greeted with blessings and 
with widespread belief that the war of 
liberation was around the corner. After 
all, it was argued in Warsaw, Bucharest, 
and Sofia, this was the first concrete step 
taken by the free world as a follow-up 
to the Truman Doctrine. 

The makers of the pact thus faced 
a situation without parallel to anything 
in the history of postwar developments. 
The people on whose behalf the pact was 
signed were partly apathetic and partly 
relieved. But the real enthusiasm, the 
real backing, was observed among the 
people of the captive countries of east- 
ern Europe. The occupied countries, 
just as they appeared during the Ger- 
man war, proved to be most eagerly 
interested in the defense preparations of 
the West. Their interest must be pas- 
sive right now, but it is a well-known 
fact that the captive countries may be- 
come the most valuable allies of the 
West in the future. Their stand and 
their real role will depend on the plans 
and possibilities set up by the West. 
Should the West fail to see the Soviet 
danger, should it wither away under 
the pressure of peace offers and similar 
gestures, should it be blind to the threat 
the Soviet Union represents to the world, 
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the apathy in the American constituencies 
and in western Europe after the signing 
of the North Atlantic Pact might well 
spread to America’s most faithful allies, 
the captive peoples. 

The role NATO is going to play, the 
role NATO is meant to play, will to a 
great extent determine their stand. As 
far back as March 12, 1951 General 
Eisenhower stated, “The satellite coun- 
tries, instead of bringing their contribu- 
tion, will become progressively one of 
the main sources of weakness for the 
U.S.S.R.” To make these words come 
true, several conditions must be met. 


POLICY OF LIBERATIÓN NEEDED 


The first and most vital one which 
must be stressed is a united policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union by all the sig- 
natories of the Atlantic Pact. Such a 
policy naturally must include plans for 
the captive countries. The policy of 
liberation is what is needed there. Such 
a policy means in practical terms the 
compelling of the Soviet Union to with- 
draw to her prewar frontiers. It would 
also mean far greater security for the 
western European countries. Such a 
policy would also reverse the present 
trend in the foreign policies of many 
western European countries, a trend 
which may be described as eagerly 
awaiting signs of good will coming from 
the Kremlin. It is important to realize 
that right now we are the targets of a 
new Soviet psychological offensive, and 
that so far we are meekly falling into 
line. 

In NATO the captive peoples see an 
instrument of strength which makes ef- 
fective negotiations with the Russians 
possible. They want and expect more 
than expediency, and they know that 
this cannot be achieved without such 
strength and without a firm western for- 
eign policy embracing certain basic prin- 
ciples. Their reasoning is simple: Is 
not what we are going through right 


now enough evidence of Soviet inten- 
tions? Is not what we see with our own 
eyes enough to warn the West what kind 
of fate is in store for its own future? 


SovIET PREPARATIONS IN 
CAPTIVE COUNTRIES 


The captive peoples are also compar- 
ing and appraising the military strength 
in their respective countries with that of 
the West, The figures are fairly well 
known, so it is unnecessary to cite them 
again. But in addition to the general 
building up of thè armed forces, a great 
deal of other preparation is in process. 
There is a unified system of training in 
the satellite armies, weapons and equip- 
ment have been standardized, and there 
has been a steady increase of the con- 
tingents with intensified training of re- 
serves. These moves have been but- 
tressed by various economic steps. 
There are the regional economic plans 
which the Soviet Union has set up in 
precise detail. For some time, now, the 
production of all nonessential goods has 
been curtailed. The captive countries 
have been carefully surveyed and each 
assigned a special role in producing and 
storing supplies, raw materials, indus- 
trial products, and foodstuffs. In the 
field of communications there has been 
a steady transformation of the railroad 
system to conform to the basic direc- 
tions, east-west and north-south. This 
is to be accomplished through stand- 
ardization of the lines, construction of 
bridges, and increase of the carrying 
capacity. 

The captive peoples are observing 
these preparations from within. They 
can see changes being made from the 
narrow-gauge railway lines to the Soviet 
broad-gauge; they see new harbors and 
ports being hastily constructed; under- 
ground storage facilities and fuel tanks 
are mushrooming. 

From all these preparations one con- 
clusion is drawn by these passive ob- 
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servers: The Soviet Union is steadily 
and systematically preparing herself 
for a showdown with the West, and will 
start the ball rolling when she herself 
decides that the time is ripe. 


In NATO, through its unified strategy, . 


the captive peoples see the hope of a 
solid front opposing aggression. How- 
ever, they attribute to this front a dif- 
ferent purpose from that which is en- 
visaged on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
To the West, NATO is an instrument 
of defense; they see in it the road to 
liberation. 


Poricy LACKING 


That liberation, it is widely realized 
behind the Iron Curtain, depends on 
two principal conditions. First, a policy 
must be agreed upon; and second, a 
military build-up must be completed to 
back up such a policy. In the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization the cap- 
tive peoples see such a force. What is 
still lacking is the policy. 

When during the last Presidential 
campaign Republican spokesmen pro- 
claimed liberation as their goal, a wave 
of enthusiasm swamped the captive 
countries. ‘These two necessary condi- 
tions for liberation became suddenly 
part of practical politics. The great 
majority of the people behind the Iron 
Curtain today cling to the idea that it 
is now time for the West to present de- 
mands; that this is the time to use firm 
methods of persuasion; that now, and 
not a year from now or five years from 
now, there is a good chance to avoid a 
third world war and achieve liberation 
at the same time. 

The Soviet Union today seems to 
be unsettled and uneasy. This period 
closely resembles the lack of internal 
stability following Lenin’s death, with 
- the difference that at that time the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
not one of the two major world powers. 
Communism then did not overflow the 


Soviet borders, nor did it overpower 
close to a hundred million non-Commu- 
nists in Europe. Today it will take 
Malenkov much less time to consolidate 
his power. But he still needs time, and 
he is trying to secure it right now. 

The organization which I-head in New 
York, the Foreign News Service, has 
been conducting a survey of opinion 
among recent refugees escaping from 
Soviet-dominated areas. The purpose 
of that survey is to establish the ef- 
fectiveness of western radio programs 
beamed to those countries. But there 
are also additional questions being asked 
by our reporters. Some questions are 
political, such as, “What do you think is 
the American policy towards Russia? 
How about the policies of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and other member coun- 
tries of the Atlantic community?” 

Last year we interviewed close to 
three hundred persons from every Iron 
Curtain country, a cross section of all 
age brackets, ranging from a 13-year-old 
boy to a 68-year-old woman, and repre- 
senting all social strata. Their answers, 
therefore, may be treated as typical of 
opinions held by their countrymen. 


WHAT THE CAPTIVE PEOPLE THINK 


Of those commenting on these ques- 
tions, 12.5 per cent declared themselves 
for an outright war against the U.S.S.R., 
seeing in it the only possibility of salva- 
tion both for their countries and eventu- 
ally for the West. Their arguments run 
to the effect that the Soviet Union wants 
world conquest, and nothing short of the 
total destruction of the Communist re- 
gime can stop this objective. This, they 
reason, can be achieved only from the 
outside and not from within. , 

But the largest group of the people 
interviewed, as many as 30.2 per cent, 
want to see Communism destroyed and 
their countries liberated without a war. 
How? Through an impressive show of 
western strength. Here is where NATO 
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comes in. It is frequently said that 
NATO is an instrument born out of the 
growing threat posed by the Soviet Un- 
ion. Is this instrument going to be used 
only halfway? A 20-year-old Armenian 
girl who escaped from Rumania last Sep- 
tember and now lives in Turkey ex- 
pressed her thoughts on that subject 
vividly: 


America is conducting a determined fight 
against Communism. The Atlantic Pact, the 
Marshall plan are best proofs of it. Are 
the other partners backing up the United 
States strongly enough in that fight? Are 
all of them réalizing that the very future 
of their own countries is interlinked with 
what progress Russia is making today in 
the satellite countries? Are they going to 
stop her now and make her withdraw? 
Tomorrow it may: be too late. 


Free AND CAPTIVE COUNTRIES LINKED 


It may be appropriate to recall at 
this point a bit of history behind NATO. 
I should like to remind you of one chap- 
ter of it concerning Norway. In March 
1949 that small but strategically vital 
Scandinavian country decided to aban- 
don its traditional policy of neutrality 
and commit itself to stand with the 
West again the Soviet Union. The vote 
in the Norwegian Storting was 118 
against 11 for joining in preliminary 
talks on the pact. The eleven oppos- 
ing votes were all cast by Communists. 
At the same time Norway turned down 
a Soviet offer to enter into a nonaggres- 
sion pact. 

There is evidence that both these de- 
cisions were made because of certain 
events which occurred in some Com- 
munist-threatened countries. The most 
important of these events was the Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia. An- 
other was the Soviet demand from Fin- 
land to enter into a mutual assistance 
and nonaggression pact. 

The shock produced by the former 
and to a minor extent by the latter was 


followed by Soviet efforts to establish 
military bases on Svalbard (Spits- 
bergen). Such bases were set up dur- 
ing the war, but the U.S.S.R. tried in 
1946 to conclude a further agreement 
and to have the use of that part of 
Norwegian territory. The Soviet Union 
finally dropped her request, but the ill 
feeling created by it backfired against 
the Soviets when the Czechoslovak coup 
occurred. The Norwegians were ready 
to abandon their traditional neutrality 
to be in a position to defend themselves, 
convinced that the U.S.S.R. was a threat 
to their independence. 

The case of Norway is an excellent 
illustration of how the fate of the cap- 
tive countries is linked with the fate of 
free countries, and how the defense sys- 
tem built around NATO has been influ- 
enced by events which took place be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

From this statement another logical 
thought must follow: There is a simi- 
lar interrelation between current Soviet 
policies and military preparations and 
the security and future fate of all other 
free countries of the West. If we ac- 
cept the theory that the Soviet Union 
has never abandoned her ambitions and 
that she still follows the dogma that 
Communism is to conquer all non-Com- 
munist countries of the world (and I 
for one strongly subscribe to that 
theory), then we must move fast. The 
time for pressure and for a western po- 
litical offensive is now. The time for 
bold statesmanship is now. The time 
for demands -backed by a show of 
strength is now. This is the only way 
to avoid a costly, bloody atomic war in 
the future. í 


THE QUESTION OF STRENGTH 


There is, naturally, an immediate 
question arising in anyone’s mind. Is 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
a sufficient force to back up political de- 
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mands? Is it solid enough and strong 
enough? Are the six American divi- 
sions, the four British, the five French 
only partly equipped, and three divi- 
sions from the Benelux countries enough 
to stop the onslaught of Soviet troops 
should they decide to roll? The enemy 
could attack through the Danube Val- 
ley into southern Germany and through 
the Fulda Gap into the northern part of 
Germany. It could cut across Yugo- 
slavia through the Ljubljana Gap into 
Italy, where four partly equipped divi- 
sions are all it would meet. Turkey 
with its twelve divisions and Greece with 
ten are to be kept in reserve for a pos- 
sible threat to the Mediterranean area 
from the east. 

There are no answers to these ques- 
tions. It may be that we are not ready 
for the Soviet threat, but we probably 
will never be unless the U.S.S.R. stages 
another Pearl Harbor. Consequently, 
having constructed a unified western 
defense system and having set up the 
Council of Europe, we cannot stop at 
these two purely defensive measures. 
NATO as a defensive force alone will 
not be able to fulfill its task. I am not 
advocating a preventive war. I am only 
suggesting that the West must take into 
consideration the necessity of formulat- 
ing a decisive, firm policy toward the 
Soviet Union. 

Within the framework of such a policy 
there is room for a vigorous force, for a 
European Army under NATO command. 
There should also be room for national 
units composed of exiled soldiers from 
the captive countries. Such units would 
inspire their countrymen to desert their 
Soviet-commanded regiments. Their 
very appearance, combined with the 
western proclamation of political aims, 
may easily fire the imagination of the 
captive peoples. They are willing and 
ready to fight and die if necessary for 
their own freedom and that of others, 
but they will not fight for the freedom 


of others alone. The lesson of the last 
war is still too vivid in their memories. 


NATO as AN INSTRUMENT 
oF PoLicy 


Once again at this point, policy is the 
key to everything else. What should 
such a policy be? What lines should it 
follow? How can NATO be instru- 
mental in making such policy a work- 
ing proposition? 

A declaration should be formulated 
by members of the Atlantic community 
to the effect that the liberation of the 
enslaved nations is one of the objectives 
of their joint foreign policy. Such a 
statement might be combined with an- 
other declaration to the effect that the 
major powers—the United States, Great 
Britain, and France—would oppose su- 
premacy over Europe by any single na- 
tion. This point is very important in 
view of widespread fears, existing par- 
ticularly in France and in Poland, re- 
garding the possibility of a revival of 
German imperialism. In addition, it 
should be stated that the major powers, 
members of the Atlantic community, 
would encourage the creation of a re- 
gional federal organization within a 
United Europe to be formed by the na- 
tions liberated from Soviet domination. 

NATO can help to a great extent in 
making people see the necessity of such 
a bold policy. It is a working interna- 
tional organization. It stands side by 
side with other similar defense pacts in 
the Far East and in other areas of the 
world, such as the Rio pact, the South 
Pacific pact, the Japanese pact, and the 
Philippine pact. It has already achieved 
considerable success in improving mo- 
rale in western Europe, as manifested 
by a sharp drop in Communist voting 
strength and in the decreasing number 
of Communists elected to parliaments. 
Now only 1.5 per cent of the population 
of the European NATO countries are 
members of the Communist party. 
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ENSNARED BY FEAR 


NATO has already eliminated a con- 
siderable amount of fear among the peo- 
ple, and it can and should do so among 
the policy makers of western Europe. 
The element of fear is the worst enemy 
we are facing today. It plagued and 
paralyzed Britain and France during the 
period of the Munich appeasement. It 
is paralyzing them—and others—today. 
The Soviet Union, waving the white 
flag of truce one moment and making 
aggressive actions the very next, has 
been successful in exploiting this fear in 
international politics, in keeping the 
West off balance and holding onto its 
own initiative. 

I cannot resist the temptation of quot- 
ing the famous sentence of Goethe, 
“None are more hopelessly enslaved 
than those who falsely believe they are 
free.” We are in that position today. 
The freedom of the countries on this 
side of the Iron Curtain depends on or- 
ganizations ofthe type of NATO. 

A NATO or a Pacific pact created 
solely for containment purposes would 
be sufficient if the other party, in this 
case the Soviet Union, were willing to 
pursue a similar policy. But from all 
evidence observable during the past dec- 
ades, it is clear that the Soviet Union 
is not thus willing. Instead, it is set on 
destroying our free institutions and our 
way of life. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion hinders the Soviet Union from ac- 
complishing its purpose. But while de- 
fending certain territories, NATO must 
also defend and stand for certain in- 
tangibles; otherwise its ideological sig- 
nificance would be lost entirely. Such 
intangibles, among many others, are 
freedom and democracy in the whole 
world. While defending them in west- 
ern Europe, NATO should foster their 
rebirth also in other parts of the globe, 
including China and the captive Euro- 


pean countries. This is at present the 
most direct link NATO could have with 
the captive peoples. 

We are not free from fear today, and 
therefore we must not commit the error 
of believing that we are. We are afraid 
of war; and because we fear war we are 
eager to pay a considerably high price 
for peace, or for what we now believe 
would be prolonged peace. This price, 
in the thoughts of many, includes the 
abandonment of captive peoples. The 
relationship between nations, between 
geographical areas, the similarities of 
mutual purposes, are easily forgotten. 
The ultimate aims of the Communists, 
stated plainly in their books, either are 
not read or are purposely overlooked. ` 
Again, at this time, a rosy era of wish- 
ful thinking is swiftly descending upon 
the free world. There are people who 
feel that if for the sake of one billion 


‘free people, one hundred million must 


be abandoned and sacrificed, we should 
accept this as an inevitable verdict of 
history. 


COMPROMISE MEANS FAILURE 


There is, of course, nothing more dan- 
gerous than this kind of reasoning. The 
whole machine of international com- 
munism, every component part of that 
machine, is geared toward the destruc- 
tion of free, liberal, democratic society. 
When Czechoslovakia fell, Norway felt 
insecure. When China wes conquered, 
Korea was next on the list. Never in 
modern history was freedom more indi- 
visible than it is now. For every Polish 
youth sentenced to live under commu- 
nism, an American boy was sent to 
Korea five years later. For every Balt 
deported to Siberia, an Englishman had 
to fight in Malaya. For every Hun- 
garian deported from Budapest, a 
Frenchman must fight a bloody war in 
Indochina. 

We are approaching an inescapable 
conclusion. NATO and its counterparts 
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in other parts of the world are instru- 
ments of a policy forced upon the free 
world by the Soviet Union. This policy 
has been so far a defensive one—a 
policy willing to reconcile itself to the 
status quo in Europe, a policy which 
has accepted the 38th parallel, the Iron 
Curtain in Europe, and the dividing 
line running through the city of Berlin. 
That policy has also envisaged the pos- 
sibility of a federated Europe, but a 
Eùrope crippled by Russia. Winston 
Churchill, the initiator and promoter of 
that idea, set up the Council of Europe. 
Like NATO, this organization tells only 
one part of the whole story. Many mil- 
lions of Europeans who should be repre- 
sented there, are not. As long as they 
remain absent, nothing will come out of 
the desire for a united, peaceful Euro- 
pean continent. 


RECAPITULATION 


In conclusion, it seems to me that a 
recapitulation of my main points is 
necessary. 

First, it is my belief that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is closely 
linked with the fate of the captive coun- 
tries. It is linked militarily in terms of 
future reserves should a full-scale war 
break out: the number of deserters from 
the Communist armies will be great, 
their eagerness to fight on our side still 
greater. It is linked politically because 
events leading to its creation included 
the faked elections in Poland, the coup 
in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, 
and scores of others which took place 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

According to the best of my knowl- 
edge, based on evidence gathered, this 
belief of mine is shared by the vast ma- 
jority of the people living in captivity. 
They greeted the creation of NATO 
with enthusiasm, seeing in it much more 
than it was actually meant to be at that 
time. 


A further link can be made by in- 
cluding national units of exiled nation- 
als of the captive countries within the 
NATO forces. Such an inclusion would 
have, besides its other advantages, a 
tremendous psychological effect on the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. It can 
be made only after a clear declaration 
of policy is made by the western allies. 

My second point is that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization cannot be 
effective if it is limited to defense. It 
would be so if the U.S.S.R. were willing 
to confine herself to her present sphere 
of influence. She does not do so, and 
does not even hide her intentions for 
further expansion. If we accept the prin- 
ciple of negotiating through strength, 
NATO is our strength for such negotia- 
tions. This strength can, however, be 
fully developed only if physical and 
mechanical force is combined with ideo- 
logical principles. This in turn can be 
achieved only by returning to certain 
fundamentals, such as the principle of 
self-determination of nations. From 
that stems the idea of a policy of libera- 
tion for any country which may be 
ruled by a foreign power directly or in- 
directly, for any country where a mi- 
nority imposes its power upon the ma- 
jority by shear force. 

My third and final point is that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Schuman plan, the Council of Eu- 
rope, and similar bodies are to be the 
nuclei of a future federated Europe. 
NATO may very well serve as the core 
of a European Army which would be 
under a unified command similar to the 
one in Korea set up by the- United Na- 
tions. Within that future army, re- 
gional federated units could maintain 
their separate identities in the form of 
regional corps. Thus NATO, after ful- 
filling its initial task of defending west- 
ern Europe, progressing toward becom- 
ing a striking force behind the diplo- 
matic moves of the West, could put the 
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crown on its activities by becoming the 
nucleus of a unified European Army. I 
realize that I may be accused of dream- 
ing. Iam convinced, however, that with 
a little imagination and a lot of cour- 
age, this dream may yet come true. 

It is my firm belief that we can still 
avoid another war if a forceful global 
policy is adopted by this country to- 
gether with its European and Far East- 
ern allies. Such a policy must be based 
on principles and not on expediency. It 
may mean a temporary strain on our 


nerves, but it will pay its dividends in 
the long run. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization was in itself a bold 
move, a move opposed by many, criti- 
cized by many. It was put through, and 
as a result, together with the Marshall 
plan, it stopped the Communist march 
on Europe. It is high time that we 


-~ proceed further in trying to frustrate 


Soviet plans for world conquest. We 
can do this by bringing the lands lost to 
democracy as a result of World War IT 
back to the family of free nations. 
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Which Way to Liberation? 


By James P. WARBURG 


N April 1948 I delivered an address 

entitled “Halt! About Face!” 

Then, as now, we had come to the 
end of one phase of postwar foreign 
policy and the beginning of another. 
We had come to the end of that rather 
brief period during which we had 
cherished the hope of achieving peace 
through friendly co-operation with the 
Soviet Union. For about a year we had 
been wrestling with the unpleasant prob- 
lem of learning to deal ‘with an openly 
hostile Soviet dictatorship. The mood 
of the country was one of puzzled frus- 
tration and mounting anger. 

My address was a warning against 
the policy of global military contain- 
ment which had then recently sprung 
from the indomitable spirit of Winston 
Churchill, the geopolitical brain of 
George Kennan, and the petulant dis- 
illusionment of President Harry S. Tru- 
man. This policy had been adumbrated 
at Fulton, Missouri, in March 1946, 
somewhat vaguely enunciated by Presi- 
dent Truman in March 1947, and 

- sharply defined on March 17, 1948. It 
seemed to me a very foolish and very 
dangerous policy. 

Now, five years later, we are again at 
a turning point. The containment policy 
has failed. We have had a political 
overturn. A new Republican adminis- 
tration has embarked upon a course of 
action which is supposedly based on the 
recognition of past error. Yet, as I 
view the beginnings of this new de- 
parture I am filled with forebodings as 
to the new “policy of liberation,” very 
similar to those which prompted me to 
speak out in 1948 against the then new 
policy of containment. Indeed, so much 
does the new policy seem to me the child 
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of the old that I am tempted once more 
to use the title, “Halt! About Face!” 


FALLACY oF CONTAINMENT Poricy 


Five years ago I attempted to show 
that the containment policy originated 
from an oversimplified and only par- 
tially correct analysis of what the world 
crisis was about; from a sort of devil 
theory promulgated by President Tru- 
man—a theory which maintained that 
there would actually be no crisis in 
world affairs if only the Russians had 
behaved like Anglo-Saxon gentlemen. 
Without minimizing the effects of So- 
viet intransigence or excusing any part 
of Soviet behavior, I ventured to express 
the opinion that this beautifully simple 
explanation overlooked such basic phe- 
nomena of non-Soviet origin as the de- 
cline of west European power, the 
elimination of Germany and Japan as 
barriers to Soviet expansion, the polari- 
zation of power and the breakdown of 
the balance-of-power mechanism, the 
end of colonialism, and the existence of 
a world-wide technological and social 
revolution. I pointed out that none of 
these basic factors in the world crisis 
had been created by the Kremlin, even 
though the Kremlin had without doubt 
ruthlessly exploited the resulting strains 
and tensions. It seemed to me correct 
to say that Russian behavior had sharp- 
ened the crisis and made a solution infi- 
nitely more difficult. However, to say 
that there would have been no crisis if 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
had not created it, seemed to me like 
cursing the chair against which one has 
stubbed a toe in the dark. 

I endeavored to point out that the 
adoption of an easy devil theory to ex- 
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plain a highly complicated phenomenon 
would be extremely: dangerous; that it 
would blind us to the existence of many 
aspects of the world problem and lead 
to the adoption of a purely negative 
policy. Not only would this devil theory 
cause us to see the enemy as so utterly 
evil that nothing less than his extirpa- 
tion could ever bring about peace, but 
it would cause us to see ourselves as 
being so wholly right as to be unable to 
recognize our own mistakes. To illus- 
trate this point, I called attention to 
President Truman’s statement of March 
17, 1948, in which he had told Congress 
that the agreements we had made— 
meaning the Yalta and Potsdam Agree- 
ments—‘could have furnished the basis 
for a just peace, if they had been kept,” 
but that they had been ignored and vio- 
lated by Russia. I expressed the opin- 
ion, which I have certainly had no rea- 
son to change since then, that the Yalta 
and Potsdam Agreements could not pos- 
sibly have furnished the basis for a just 
peace, even if they had been carried out 
to the letter; and that not to recognize 
the mistakes made in these agreements 
would be the most dangerous kind of 
self-deception. 


CONTAINMENT Versus MARSHALL 
PLAN 


At the time of this earlier discussion, 
we actually had two foreign policies: 
we had the purely negative, stop-Rus- 
sia, or stop-Communism, policy of con- 
tainment; but we also bad the Marshall 
plan, which was, in its author’s own 
words, “not directed against any coun- 
try or doctrine, but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos.” I 
ventured to suggest that we could not 
for long expect to ride two horses gal- 
loping off in opposite directions. I 
argued in favor of broadening and 
strengthening the Marshall plan ap- 
proach to the world crisis, and against 
the policy of military containment. 


Admitting that the creation of mili- 
tary strength as a deterrent to Soviet 
aggression was imperative, I contended 
that rearmament, while necessary, did 
not in itself constitute a foreign policy; 
and that if rearmament were to be com- 
bined with a policy of global military 
containment, it would not only fail to 
provide a deterrent but would result in 
a costly and extremely dangerous arms 
race. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST CONTAINMENT 
Poricy 


Five arguments were adduced against 
the containment policy: 

1. It would fail, because it was physi- 
cally impossible to muster the force to 
stand effective guard at every point 
along the vast Soviet periphery. 

2. It would fail, because a threat of 
primarily political nature could not be 
contained by military: means. 

3. It was unwise, because a negative 
policy, by definition, would surrender 
the initiative to the enemy. 

4. It was self-defeating, because the 
negative effort would pre-empt the re- 
sources and energies which we might 
otherwise devote to the achievement of 
creative purposes of our own. 

5. It was dangerous, because it would 
lead to unhealthy alliances and provoca- 
tive expedients based solely on military 
considerations. ; 

In calling for a halt and an about- 
face, I ventured to suggest, as I have 
many times since then, that the way to 
stop Soviet-Communist expansion was 
not to pursue this aim as an end in it- 
self, but to achieve it as the automatic 
by-product of an affirmative, creative 
policy of our own. The way to stop the 
U.S.S.R., I said, was to stop letting the 
U.S.S.R. make our foreign policy. 

To a very large extent, this is what 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles have been saying in recent 
months. Our new leadership has em- 
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phasized again and again that the policy 
of containment has failed, chiefly be- 
cause it was negative; that the wartime 
agreements did not, as President Tru- 
man claimed, lay the foundations for 
a just peace; that a new approach is 
called for and that we shall henceforth 
pursue an affirmative policy. 

Why, then, do I view the present 
prospect with such alarm? . 

Partly because the recognition of past 
error has come so late, and partly be- 
cause, as I see it, only a very small part 
of. past error has been recognized. 


Resutts or CONTAINMENT 
Five years of containment have left 


_ us considerably worse off than we were 


. 


when the experiment started. The only 
positive success we have to show for our 
efforts is the saving of western Europe 
from collapse and probable subversion. 
This was accomplished not by the con- 
tainment policy, but by the Marshall 
plan; and even this limited success has 
since been undermined by converting 
the Marshall plan into a rearmament 
effort for the sake of military contain- 
ment. 

Since 1948 our military expenditures 
have risen from ten billion to almost 
fifty billion dollars a year, while our 
creative economic aid to other countries 
has been reduced to a mere trickle. 

We have sacrificed on the altar of 
military strength not only our material 
resources but the moral integrity of'our 
cause. For the sake of military ex- 
pediency we have made an alliance with 
fascist Portugal, we have frantically 
sought an alliance with fascist Spain, 
and we have proposed the rearming of 
Germany and Japan. 

And what does this policy of military 
containment show in the way of re- 
sults? Let us look around the world. 

China has been engulfed in the Soviet 
orbit. Not only that, but we are at 
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war with China, a nation of 450,000,000 
inhabitants. I am not one who thinks 
that we could have saved China, even if 
we had pursued a wiser policy, nor one 
who doubts that aggression had to be 
met in Korea. But I doubt very much 
whether it was wise or necessary to 
drive Mao Tse-tung into the arms of 
Stalin or to invite Chinese intervention 
in Korea by marching up to the Yalu 
River. 

In Malaya and Indochina our Euro- 
pean friends are hanging on by their 
toenails to their last footholds of colo- 
nial empire. Indian allegiance has not 
been won. We have no firm allies on 
the whole Asian Continent except Syng- 
man Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. 

In the whole Near East, the tiny 
state of Israel is our one firm ally. 
Africa is seething with revolt. ` 

Our own so-called hemisphere soli- 
darity is an illusion. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


Ah, you may say, but look at Eu- 
rope! Look at the great and growing: 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization! I 
assure you, I have been looking at it— 
looking at it very hard for the past 
three years—and what I see is this: 

The arc from Norway down to Tur- 
key is the one part of the world where 
we have really tried, at great effort and 
sacrifice, to build a containing wall 
against Soviet aggression. Norway and 
Denmark, each with tiny deferise estab- 
lishments, are signed up as allies in the 
event of war. They want help if they 
are attacked, but they are not willing in 
time of peace to permit other than their 
own air or naval forces to use their 
bases. Britain, our one really firm’ ally 
in western Europe, has welcomed Ameri- 
can air groups and is doing what it can 
to help us bolster the defense of the 
Continent. 

In the south, a fairly strong though 
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small Italian army guards the Italian 
plain. Farther east, Greece and Turkey 
have been helped to build up defense 
forces of considerable strength, and we 
may before long solidify the Mediter- 
ranean line by reaching an agreement 
with a sturdily armed Yugoslavia. Be- 
yond Turkey to the east, it is better not 
to look. 

But what about the center of this de- 
fensive arc? What about the military 
forces which are to hold a Russian in- 
vader from erupting across the plains 
of Germany and over the Rhine to the 
English Channel? Here we see a thing 
called the European Defense Commu- 
nity, which is supposed to create a 
European Army, consisting of French, 
Dutch, Belgian, Luxembourgian, Italian, 
and German contingents. Since the 
Italian forces will be required in Italy 
and the contingents of the Low Coun- 
tries are negligible, this European Army 
will, to all intents and purposes, be 
a Franco-German army, bolstered by 
American, British, and Canadian forces 
operating independently but under the 
same NATO command. The British 
will help to defend western Europe, but 
want no part of the Defense Commu- 
nity. Neither do the Norwegians or 
the Danes. That leaves France and 
Germany more or less alone together, 
and neither of them likes it. The 
French do not like it because they fear 
that, with Britain absent, even a trun- 
cated West Germany will dominate the 
European Army. The Germans do not 
like it because the whole plan rests upon 
the continued partition of Germany, and 
because Germany’s contribution is held 
down to a level below that of France. 
Since France can at most contribute 
some fourteen divisions, as long as her 
strength is drained off into Indochina, 
Germany’s contingent will be limited to 
twelve divisions. Even with six Ameri- 
can and four British divisions to help 


out, the Germans know that this plan 
will not produce an army capable of 
more than a delaying action fought 
across their country to the Rhine. What 
happens ‘after the Russians reach the 
Rhine is of little interest to the Ger- 
mans. 

It is now two and a half years since 
we demanded that the West Germans 
be rearmed and permitted to contribute 
to the containment policy. The Ger- 
mans are still haggling over the terms 
of their participation. The French are 
still more afraid of a rearmed and re- 
surgent Germany than they are of the 
U.S.S.R. In spite of all the effort and 
sacrifice, there is in existence nothing 
like a force capable of holding off a 
Russian invasion, That was the stated 
opinion of General Alphonse Pierre Juin, 
the NATO ground commander, only a 
short time ago. . 

The containment policy has failed— 
and was bound to fail—because its ful- 
fillment lay beyond our power. It has 
failed—and was bound to fail—because 
it sought to contaip a windstorm with 
bayonets. It failed to muster even the 
bayonets, because it never became a 
coalition policy. It could not become a 
coalition policy because it offered no 
affirmative attraction. Hence, contain- 
ment has remained essentially an Ameri- 
can policy, rejected altogether by Asia 
and the Arab world, and accepted with 
halfhearted reluctance by a Europe de- 
pendent upon American aid. Finally, 
containment failed because the whole 
military policy was never properly con- 
ceived by Washington as a deterrent. 
It began as a deterrent but was allowed 
to become more and mere a policy of 
preparing to win a war tacitly assumed 
to be inevitable. These two things do 
not mix. When the attempt is made to 
mix them, the deterrent tends to be- 
come a provocation. Worse yet, the 
chances of victory in war are diminished 
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by premature commitment to a strategy 
of static defense. 


DovustFrur Basis or New Poricy 


- What alarms me about the ostensibly 
new policy: of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is this. To be sure, it substi- 
tutes “push back Russia” for “stop 
Russia,” and in that sense it is affirma- 
tive rather than negative. But (I pro- 
foundly hope that I am wrong about 
this) the new policy appears to rest on 
the same oversimplified analysis of the 
world crisis as that promulgated by 
President Truman, and to rely on the 
same predominantly military means for 
a solution. The new policy seems to 
ignore the probability that if stopping 
Russia by physical means lay beyond 
our power, pushing Russia back by 
these same means will prove an even 
more difficult undertaking. It seems to 
assume that, although we have been un- 
able to unite a strong coalition by sum- 
moning it to arms in defense of free- 
dom, we shall succeed in uniting that 

_ coalition by calling upon it to liberate 
the peoples which have fallen under So- 
viet tyranny. 

What alarms me, in other words, is 
that the new policy is still nothing more 
than an anti-Soviet policy, offering no 
affirmative power of attraction, and 
merely substituting offensive for defen- 
sive tactics. If this is a correct ap- 
praisal, then the new policy merely 
multiplies the risk without adding to the 
probability of success. 

There would be no useful purpose 
served by voicing these perhaps pre- 
mature forebodings if the course upon 
which we now appear to be embarking 
were the only course open to us. I am 
convinced that such is not the case— 
that there is still time to adopt a saner 
and more promising alternative. More- 
over, I believe that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is flexible enough and, I 


hope, wise enough never to become as 
stubbornly committed to any policy as 
its predecessor. 

The problem, as I see it, is, first, one 
of redefining the ultimate aim of our 
global policy, and, second, of choosing 
the means by which to work toward its 
attainment. In redefining the aim of 
our policy, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has already moved in the right di- 
rection; but in choosing the means by 
which the new aim is to be accom- 
plished, the administration is, in my 
judgment, courting disaster. 


A CHANGE IN AIM 


The new administration is entirely 
right in rejecting the policy of contain- 
ment. It is right in declaring that our 
objactive cannot be merely to prevent 
the further encroachment of totalitarian 
tyranny. In the long run, the world 
cannot be expected to exist half slave 
and half free. 

As a matter of fact, this was recog- 
nized by the Truman administration. It 
would not be correct to say that Mr. 
Truman sought only to preserve the 
status quo as between the two power 
orbits. Mr. Truman, too, sought to 
alter that status, but by a procedure 
which, in my judgment, could not pos- 
sibly have succeeded in altering it for 
the better. The officially proclaimed 
Truman policy was to hold the line and, 
while holding it, to build up “situations 
of strength” from which eventually to 
negotiate. The trouble was that Mr. 
Truman also took the flat position that 
negotiation with the Kremlin was im- 
possible and that any agreement which 
the Kremlin might sign would not be 
worth the paper on which it -was writ- 
ten. Thus, Mr. Truman inadvertently 
made it clear that his policy was aimed 
not at creating a position of strength 
from which to negotiate, but at creating 
a position of preponderant power from 
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which eventually to deliver an ulti- 
matum. 

It is obvious that this policy rested on 
an utterly absurd assumption, namely, 
that the Communist dictators, who were 
presumed to understand no language 
other than that of force, would quietly 
wait while we built up a sufficient quan- 
tity of force to enable us to lay down 
the terms of their unconditional sur- 
render. : 

The policy of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration appears to depart from this 
assumption. The Eisenhower policy 
seems to be to hold the line and, while 
holding it, to undertake certain opera- 
tions designed to weaken the Communist 
dictatorships. This policy does not ap- 
parently envisage the eventual laying 
down of an ultimatum backed by pre- 
ponderant force; it envisages the even- 
tual retreat of a gradually weakened 
adversary. 

Up to this point, it seems to me that 
the Eisenhower policy is a marked im- 
provement over that of the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

The crucial question, however, is: By 
what means are the Communist dicta- 
torships to be weakened and forced into 
eventual retreat? r 


Dusious METHODS 


This is where I find the present pros- 
pects most disturbing. The Eisenhower 
administration apparently contemplates 
various methods of political, psychologi- 
cal, and economic warfare. It intends 
to seize the initiative by fostering dis- 
content among the captive peoples, dis- 
sension within the ruling groups, and 
disaffection on the part of the satellite 
governments. On the basis of my own 
direct experience in this sort of sub- 
versive warfare against the Germans dur- 
ing World War I, I question whether 
these methods can be successfully em- 
ployed by a democracy against a police 


aa 


state, except perhaps in the last stages 
of an actual war of liberation. Secrecy 
and surprise are the essential elements 
in such operations. In a democracy 
such as ours there is no such thing as 
secrecy, except in time of war. With- 
out secret planning and secretly con- 
ducted operations, it is hard to see how 
any appreciable damage can be inflicted 
upon a police state. 

Moreover, this type of subversive ac- 
tivity requires the most thoroughgoing 
system of espionage behind the enemy 
lines; for unless the effort to subvert is 
based upon accurate and detailed knowl- 
edge of existing causes of dissatisfac- 
tion, it cannot possibly succeed. Whole- 
sale espionage involves an ever increas- 
ing risk of full-scale war. 

And that is not all. Assuming that 
espionage and secret intelligence supply 
the necessary target information, how is 
this information to be utilized? The 
mere broadcasting of overt and covert 
propaganda is certainly not enough. 
Leaflets and clandestine newspapers 
must be printed and either be dropped 
from the air or smuggled into enemy 
territory by secret agents. This means 
inevitably that a certain number of 
planes will be shot down, crews cap- 
tured, and secret agents apprehended. 
How much of this can be expected to 
happen without provoking war? Im- 
agine the state of mind in this country 
if Soviet planes or pilotless carriers were 
to begin dropping leaflets at night on a 
few of our major cities! Would the 
panic in Moscow be any less? 


With all due respect, it seems to me . 


that this whole notion of cloak-and- 
dagger subversion is nothing more. than 
a romantic outlet for impatience and 
frustration. This is emphatically not 
the way to conduct a policy of libera- 
tion. It is the way to increase tensions, 


to frighten our allies, and to tickle the 


tiger with a straw. 
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We are engaged in a grim and deadly 
serious business. This is no time for 
a glorified game of cops and robbers. 


ATTRACT WIDE SUPPORT 


What is the alternative? What are 
the means which might usefully be em- 
ployed to achieve the affirmative aim of 
liberation? 

Let me begin by stating a point of 
departure which may in itself be de- 
. batable. I start from the assumption 
that the United States alone, no matter 
how great and powerful it may be, can- 
not either stop Russia or break up the 
Soviet empire, except perhaps through 
the dubious adventure of atomic war. 
It follows that the United States must 
so set and define its aim as to attract 
the allegiance and the willing co-opera- 
tion not only of its allies but of at least 
some of the uncommitted peoples of 
Asia, Africa, the Near East, and Latin 
America. The same consideration must 
govern the choice of means by which 
the aim is to be pursued. 

In thus recognizing the need for shap- 
ing our policy so that it will command 
widespread support, I do not mean to 
imply that we should attempt to de- 
velop a policy concerning which we shall 
then expect all the world’s people to 
take an unequivocal stand, for or 
against. If anything, I mean just the 
opposite. I mean that we should en- 
deavor to develop a policy within which 
there is room for wide diversity of opin- 
ion, for this is the only kind of policy 
which will express and articulate the 
essence of that free world which we 
wish to preserve and expand. Thé atti- 
tude that “if you are notwith us, you 
are against us” is antithetical to the 
free society; it is the attitude charac- 
teristic of the totalitarian society which 
we intend to fight and ultimately to 
destroy. 


: Our Am SHoutp Br— 


Looking at the problem from the point 
of view of developing not a new United 
States policy but a new coalition policy, 
I come to this conclusion: 

Our aim should zot be to bring about 
through direct action the overthrow or 
the breakup of the Soviet empire. This 
would again be a negative purpose, even 
though expressed in terms of affirmative 
action. _ 

Our aim should be create those con- 
ditions in which the breakup and even- 
tual overthrow of the Soviet empire will 
come about as the result of the inability 
of tyranny to survive in the same world 
with societies which are truly permeated 
by justice and in which all men are 
truly free. Our aim, in other words, 
should be to bring about the end of 
totalitarian tyranny, not by direct in- 
tervention in the affairs of the dark 
world behind the Iron Curtain, but by 
creating conditions of justice and satis- 
faction on our side of the Iron Curtain 
with which Communist tyranny will find 
itself unable to compete. 

The Achilles’ heel of the Stalinist dic- 
tatorship lies in its doctrine. As long 
as the rulers in the Kremlin can success- 
fully propagate the belief that man’s 
long pilgrimage toward freedom has 
reached a dead end—that our form of 
society is on its way out—they will be 
able to assert with some degree of per- 
suasiveness that Communism is the 
“wave of the future.” The way to turn 
the tables on the Communist offensive is 
to turn the tables on this doctrine—to 
assert and to prove that it is tyranny 
that cannot survive in competition with 
freedom. 

Our aim, then, should be the libera- 
tion of that part of mankind which 
dwells on our side of the Iron Curtain. 
Our aim should be to develop a policy 
which will, first of all, make what we 
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call the free world truly free—free from 
hunger, from grinding poverty, from dis- 
ease, from ignorance, and from oppres- 
sion, The implications of such a policy, 
-as far as the United States is concerned, 
are many and far-reaching. We shall 
have to learn to think not just as Ameri- 
cans, but as members of the human race 
—as peculiarly and uniquely fortunate 
members of the human race, endowed 
with an enormous potential for creative 
action. We shall have to learn to think 
not in terms of charity or in terms of 
enlightened self-defense, but in terms of 
pioneers opening up new horizons, clear- 
ing new fields of progress and conquer- 
ing the desert areas. We shall have to 
shake off the corroding fear of losing 
what we possess, and recapture the spirit 
of adventure, along with the affinity for 
all men everywhere seeking change for 
the better, which once made our nation 
a symbol of hope throughout the world. 
This is the sort of leadership which 
will unite a coalition of the free. This 
is the sort of leadership which will at- 
- tract the suffering masses óf mankind 
who wish to be free. . This is the sort of 
action which, though taken entirely on 
our side of the Iron Curtain, will under- 
mine tyranny in the farthest and dark- 
est .recesses of the totalitarian orbit. 
Once we of the “free world” buckle 
down to the task of our own liberation, 
the conviction will travel around the 
world that the future belongs not to the 
tyrant or to the slave society, but to 
the free. 
That is the first element in the alter- 
native policy which I should like to sub- 
mit for your consideration. 


~Usz or DIPLOMACY 


The second element would be a sus- 
tained diplomatic effort to force a con- 
traction of the Soviet orbit of power, to 
break away the satellites, and to Jay the 
foundations for universal disarmament. 


When I say “to break away the satel- 
lites,’ I do not mean by any form of 
overt or covert intervention behind the 
Iron Curtain. I mean to use the art of 
diplomacy to discover, expose, and ex- 
ploit the cleavages of interest which 
exist as between the exploitative power 
center at Moscow and the subservient 
dictatorships. : 

Red China furnishes the best and also 
the most important example. The Pei- 
ping regime is not, strictly speaking, a . 
satellite of Moscow. For the time be- 
ing, it is a firm ally of the Soviet regime, 
but with an independent power poten- 
tial at least as great as that of the So- 
viet Union. Chinese and Russian inter- 
ests are by no means identical. What 
binds the two regimes together at the 
present time is chiefly a common hos- 
tility to the United States and to the 
colonial powers of western Europe, and 
a common fear of the re-emergence of 
Japan as a military power in the Far 
East. If, in a new Dulles-Eisenhower 
“policy of liberation,’ we declare our 
aim to be the overthrow of the Mao 
regime, we shall in all probability 
cement the Sino-Soviet alliance for the 
foreseeable future. If, on the other 
hand, we direct our policy toward peace 
in Korea and a political settlement 
which’ recognizes the Peiping govern- 
ment, even though it be openly -hostile 
for the time being, we shall open the 
way for a diplomatic effort, not neces- 
sarily to win China as an ally, but to 
break it loose from its alliance with 
Moscow. 

The premature rearming of Japan and 
the reliance upon a rearmed Japan as a 


_ defense bastion of the anti-Soviet coali- 


tion would constitute a mistake very 
similar to that which we have committed 
with respect to Germany. On the other 
hand, once direct relations were estab- 
lished with China, the threat of rearm- 
ing Japan might create a bargaining po- 
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sition closely analogous to that which 
we have created and failed to exploit 
vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. in our search for 
a European settlement. 


EXAMPLE oF GERMANY 


This brings me to the other and per- 
haps even more important aspect of the 
diplomatic task, namely, the effort to 
force a gradual contraction of the Soviet 
orbit. Let me illustrate this by taking 
Germany as an example. The dispute 
over Germany is the key log in the po- 
litical log jam which prevents a Euro- 
pean peace settlement. Because of a 
long series of tragic errors, the German 
nation is partitioned, with one-third 
locked in the Soviet orbit and two- 
thirds precariously attached to the west- 
ern defense community. If an agree- 
ment could be reached by which the 
two Germanys could be reunited on 
terms guaranteeing that the new Ger- 
many would become neither a pawn nor 
a partner in an East-West power strug- 
gle, then 18,000,000 Germans would be 
liberated from Soviet slavery. With 
East Germany liberated and a satisfac- 
tory All-German settlement reached, the 
prospects for an Austrian peace treaty 
would be vastly improved. Were an 
Austrian peace treaty concluded, the 
Russians would no longer have an ex- 


cuse to maintain line-of-communication 


troops in Hungary and Rumania. 
Although an All-German settlement 
would mean the beginning of a retreat 


of the Russian army from central Eu-- 


rope, the Russians have several times 
indicated that they would rather make 
such a settlement than see a rearmed 
West Germany enter the NATO ali- 
ance. Our European friends have 
wanted very much to explore the pos- 
sibilities of negotiating such a settle- 
ment. In fact, our friends have said 
very frankly that they do not wish to 
ratify the NATO treaties with Ger- 
_ Many unless they are convinced that 


no All-German settlement is possible. 
Most Germans feel the same way. We 
have, so far, stubbornly refused. We 
have insisted upon going ahead with the 
unpopular NATO plan without finding 
out whether or not there is an alterna- 
tive. We have done this because we 
have lost sight of the woods for the 
trees—because we have let our plan for 
defense in the event of war become 
mcre important than taking the first 
great step toward reaching a European 
peace settlement. 

Last December, before the Eisen- 
hower administration took office, I ven- 
tured to submit to it a concrete plan 
for an All-German settlement.1 Had 
the western powers made such a pro- 
posal,.and had the Russians accepted it, 
we should now be on our way toward 
liberating a substantial and important 
part of central Europe. Had we made 
a proposal which seemed just and desir- 
able to-the peoples of Europe, and had 
Russia rejected it, Russian influence in 
Europe would have suffered a serious 
diminution. Stalin’s.death and recent 
developments in Soviet policy indicate a 
renewed opportunity to put matters to 


- the test both in Germany and in the Far 


East. 

Clearly, the time has come to seize 
the initiative and put forward a con- 
tinuous series of diplomatic proposals 
for the settlement of specific disputes, 
which, if accepted, will result in the 
contraction of the Soviet orbit, or, if 
rejected, in a diminution of Soviet in- 
fluence. 


MILITARY POWER 


Finally, let me say a word as to the 
maintenance of military power. Since 
the two elements of policy just dis- 
cussed will keep the Kremlin under in- 
creasing pressure, it is necessary to see 
to it that military adventure remains 


1 France, Germany & NATO, New York: 
Current Affairs Press, 1953. 
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unattractive as an escape. This means 
continuing the policy of building deter- 
rent military power, but it should mean 
as well a re-examination of just what 
kind of military power really constitutes 
a deterrent. The point may best be 
illustrated by taking certain aspects of 
NATO as an example. 

The fact that Turkey is now well 
armed and apparently quite ready to de- 
fend her mountainous frontier is a de- 
terrent, much as the Russians may wish 
to lay hands on the Dardanelles. But 
this is only a local deterrent, which 
would not necessarily prevent the So- 
viet Union from attacking elsewhere, 
let us say in Iran. It is manifestly im- 
possible to create a series of local deter- 
rents all the way around the vast So- 
viet frontier. Yet that, in a way, is 
precisely what we have been trying to 
do. We have been trying to do this be- 
cause we have been thinking less in 
terms of preventing war than in terms 
of what we desire at all costs to hold 
onto if war comes. Thus, we wish to 
hold the Ruhr; that means that we must 
fight in central Germany. But if cen- 
tral Germany is to be defended, why 
should not the Germans help to defend 
it? so we arm the Germans. But is this 
creating a deterrent? Or is it creating 
both a provocation to war and a com- 
mitment to fight the war, if it comes, 
according to a preannounced, defensive 
strategy? 

My. point is this: the stronger the 
anti-Soviet coalition and the less com- 
mitted its military power to any theater 
of ‘action or to any defensive strategy, 
the more unpredictable and the more 
hazardous will be the outcome of any 
Soviet military adventure. If the Rus- 
sians see our forces stretched out in a 
. thin line all over the surface of the 
globe, they cannot help visualizing any 
number of possibilities of initial victory; 
if they are deterred at all, it will not be 
by fear of initial repulse but by fear of 


ultimate defeat in spite of initial vic- 
tories. If, on the other hand, the coa- 
lition forces are uncommitted and so’ 
disposed that, in the event of war, they 
could strike offensively in a number of 
unpredictable directions, the Kremlin 
may be expected to hesitate to commit 
its own forces to an attack upon even 
the most invitingly undefended frontier. 
Our only effective answer to the Soviet 
Union’s vast military power operating 
on interior lines of communication is 
mobility and surprise. We sacrifice 
both, whenever we commit ourselves to 
positions of more or less static defense. _ 


SUMMARY OF ALTERNATIVE 


To summarize the four-point alterna- 
tive which I submit for your considera- 
tion and criticism: 

1. Seize the political offensive, not by 
any attempted intervention behind the 
Iron Curtain, but by creating on our 
side of the Iron Curtain conditions of 
justice and satisfaction in the face of 


“which totalitarian tyranny will even-. 


tually be unable to survive. 

2. Pursue a course of making a con-_ 
tinuous series of diplomatic proposals 
for the settlement of specific disputes, 
which, if accepted, will result in the 
gradual contraction of the Soviet orbit, 
or, if rejected, will tend to isolate the 
Soviet regime, diminish its prestige, and 
alienate its satellites. 

3. Apply this same technique to the 
making of a continuous series of pro- 
posals for the limitation and control of 
national armaments and for the strength- 
ening of the United Nations to the point 
where it shall become capable of enforc- 
ing disarmament and the peaceable set- 
tlement of all disputes. 

4. Pending the adoption of effective 
and enforceable control of national 
armaments, create and maintain suffi- 
cient military power, uncommitted to 
any preannounced strategy of defense, 
to make Soviet military adventure un- 
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attractive. Such a military policy would 
promise no nation immunity from in- 


vasion in the event cf war. It would: 


promise all nations the maximum assur- 
ance that there would be no war. 

` This program will not satisfy those 
who demand quick and spectacular solu- 


tions. It is not a dramatic program. 
It is a prescription for long, hard, un- 
remitting, backbreaking labor.- And 
that, as I see it, is precisely the price 
we shall have to pay for survival and 
for the ultimate achievement of lasting 
peace. 


James P. Warburg, New York City, is-an economist and author on international aj- 


fairs. 
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The Liberation Policy and International Order 
By CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


HE. classic counsel of Lenin be- 

queathed to the leaders of the Soviet 
state which he founded, to use every 
stratagem, deceit,: and subterfuge to 
accomplish its purpose of world subver- 
sion, was never more heeded and acted 
upon by the leaders of the Soviet Union 
than at the present time. If the free 
world should be so naive as to be de- 
ceived by the current “peace offensive” 
of the Soviet Union after the experiences 
of recent years, it would indeed be 
amazing. 


AGGRESSION IN THE NAME OF PEACE 


The Communist Daily Worker has 
been headlining this peace offensive as 
the great and ever present purpose of 
the Communists to bring their kind of 
peace to the world. The Dasly Worker, 
like other Communist publications 
throughout the world, is expressing its 
fears that the free world will not accept 
the great and peaceful purposes of the 
Kremlin. 

Every Communist aggression since 
the end of World War II has been 
perpetrated in the name of “peace,” and 
the victims of the Reds in these aggres- 
sions have always been declared to be 
“the enemies of the peace.” š 

The Stockholm Peace Petition was 
engineered to prevent the strengthening 
of western Europe against Communism. 

The appeal of the Soviet Union’s 
Malik for truce talks for a peace in 
Korea had, as is now very clear, the sole 
purpose of lulling the United Nations 

‘into complacency and giving the Reds in 
Korea a chance to build up their badly 
battered forces. - 

The ominous directive given by Stalin 
last August in Moscow to the People’s 
Democracies of eastern Europe and of 
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Asia to be the shock brigades to prepare 
for the liberation of the nations en- 
slaved by the capitalist world was a 
directive given under the avowed pur- 
pose of a “fight for the peace.” 

Under the slogan “For a People’s 
Peace and Democracy,” G. M. Malen- 
kov said at Warsaw in September of 
1947 when he founded the Cominform, 
“The foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and of the ‘democratic countries’ is 
directed to the undermining of im- 
perialism.” The purpose of the Comin- 
form is to carry on the world-wide 
conspiracy of Communist aggression 
from the base of an enslaved eastern 
Europe. 

In the Communist dictionary the word 
“peace” means only one kind of peace, 
that is, a Communist peace, which in 
the inner circles of the Communist 
hierarchy means that there will be real 
peace only when Communism extends 
throughout the earth, and all peoples 
have been liberated from the imperialist 
slavery of capitalist society, and the 
proletariat of the world are living in 
happy people’s democracies. 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
says Lenin, “is a persistent struggle, 


bloody and bloodless, violent and peace- . 


ful, military and economic, educational 
and administrative, against the forces 
and traditions of the old society.” + 
The current peace offensive is a part 
of the persistent struggle prescribed 


by Lenin. The sudden Soviet shift to ` 


words of peace from words of violence, 

from scorn to applause by Vyshinsky in 

the United Nations, the new good man- 

ners in Berlin, and the Communist talk 

of Korean peace are all part of a major 

stratagem with a very important objec- 
* Lenin’s Selected Works, Vol. 10, p 84 
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tive for the Communists. What is that 


important objective? 

The obvious objective of the current 
Communist peace offensive is to cause 
the free world to want to enter into a 
bargain whereby the Communists will 
be given a breathing space and op- 
portunity to consolidate and digest their 
conquests in eastern Europe and in 
China. .The great need of the Com- 
munists at this time is to be undisturbed 
and to have a free hand in-those areas. 
For if they should have a major setback 
in eastern Europe or in China, a setback 
that might start the process of ultimate 
liberation of the captive peoples from 
the police state, it would seriously en- 
danger their plans for world conquest. 
It might even commence a chain of 
. events that could end in the downfall of 
the Communist terror in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

On the other hand, the Communists 
can afford to make almost any conces- 
sion or bargain that leaves them free to 
forge the enslaved millions of eastern 
Europe and Asia into a weapon for 
further world aggression 


POSSIBLE DANGERS FOR COMMUNISTS 


While we must not be too optimistic, 
because of the iron hold of the Com- 
munists upon their domain, recent events 
do indicate the awakening of long 
dormant dangers for the Communists 
behind the Iron Curtain. The fall of 
Ana Pauker in Rumania, the trials of 
Slánský and Clementis and the sus- 
picious circumstances of the death of 
Gottwald in Czechoslovakia, the stepped- 
up persecution of Christianity and 
Judaism, Malenkov’s speech in Moscow 
last fall lashing at the dissident elements 
in the Soviet Union—all of these and 
other events adumbrate what might be 
the beginning of serious internal dangers 
for the Communist leaders in the Soviet 
_ world. 

The words of President Eisenhower 


7 


in his State of the Union Message to 
Congress that we would never acquiesce 
in the enslavement of any peoples, and , 
the President’s order withdrawing the 
7th fleet that had been protecting the 
Chinese Reds from attack from For- 
mosa, have also had their effect. The 
words of President Eisenhower pointed 
up the basic weakness of Communist 
power: the gigantic potential of unrest 
and resistance among the Kremlin’s 800 
million slaves. — 

The passage by Congress in 1951 of 
the so-called Kersten Amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act, which provides, 
among other things, for the setting up 
of national military units from escapees 
from the captive nations, such units to 
be attached to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, has caused the 
Communist leaders certain hysterical 
anguish because of the potential of such 
units for becoming magnets of defection 
from the Communist armed forces: 
Twice the Reds have leveled charges in 
the United Nations against the United 
States on the basis of this amendment, 
claiming that it was an “interference in 
the internal affairs of the People’s De- 
mocracies,” not bothering to advert to 
the fact that the Communists themselves 
had grossly interfered with and com- 
mitted aggression upon the internal af- 
fairs of these very nations. 

The magnitude and intensity of the 
current Communist peace offensive are 
in direct proportion to the Communist * 
need to be let alone in eastern Europe 
and on the Chinese mainlahd. It is vital 
to the interests of the Communists to 
stop, in these areas, the beginnings ‘of 
any movement toward freedom; for the 
members of the Politburo realize far 
more keenly than we, that they are sit- 
ting on a volcano. 

The sincerity of the Communist peace 
offensive might easily be tested by the 
reaction of the Communists to the free 
world’s insistence that they stand by 
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their obligation under the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the postwar agreements, to all of 
which they are signatories, and withdraw 
their armed forces and agents from 
eastern Europe and from China and 
permit the conduct in those areas of free 
elections under U.N. supervision. But 
the Communists cannot relinquish ‘their 
hold upon these criminally conquered 
nations; to do so would mean the fall of 
Communist power. And retaining these 
countries. means that the Communists 
are still on the road to world conquest. 


COMMUNIST METHODS 


I am not an expert on foreign policy. 
Therefore I am not speaking as an au- 
thority, but as a witness—a witness to 
a crisis which, through its dimensions, 
complexity, and novelty, challenges even 
the most eminent students of foreign 
affairs. 

I came in close touch with interna- 
tional problems along an unusual road, 
apparently divergent and unrelated, 
which for this very reason is significant. 
As a member of Congress I worked for 
a certain period on an investigation of 
the infiltration of Communists in labor 
unions. I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which examined, among others, 
the activities of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
The subcommittee established that -the 
real bosses of the U.E. were two Com- 
munists—James Matles, chief organizer, 
and Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer 
—who succeeded in filling a majority of 
the U.E.’s official positions with Stalinist 
party-liners. 

The role of these U.E. officials was 
twofold: to implement Moscow’s policies 
and propaganda through strikes, slow- 
downs, and every other kind of sabotage, 
and to use their positions to further the 
policies of the Soviet Union, for which 
they had admirable opportunities. There 
is by now not the slightest doubt that 
certain officers of the union had op- 


portunities to furnish the Soviet Union 
with blueprints of secret work done in 
the plants where their authority reached 
under cover of union activities. 

During the war Major George Racey | 
Jordan was stationed at 2 Montana air 
base where Soviet officials frequently 
stopped between Washington and Mos- 
cow. He declared the Russians took 
with them hundreds of suitcases filled 
with documents, and accidentally by a 
spot check he discovered one containing 
a complete set of blueprints of two im- 
portant United States plants for secret 
weapons. 

Thus the subcommittee’s work opened 
to me a wide perspective of the real 
nature of the problem which assails us 
under so many guises. It familiarized 
me with both Communist doctrine and 
Communist tactics. I saw Communism 
in action, and following its ideological 
and political threads I was brought to 
the realization of one of the most charac- 
teristic features of our epoch, namely, 
the inexorable interdependence of na- 
tional and international order. The 
Communists were penetrating our labor 
unions not only as members of a political 
party but as agents of a foreign power. 
Consequently I was compelled to be 
aware of and to analyze the activities of 
a foreign state and its camouflaged or- 
ganizations, without entering officially 
the realm of classic international rela- 
tions. 

Thus I was approaching the problem 
not focusing my attention as it were to- 
ward the exterior but, on the contrary, 
toward the interior. And, as is well 
known, the essence of the international 
crisis, that is to say the Communist 
menace, is to be found in various fields 
of our national life. 


CHANGE IN POLITICAL IDEAS 


A radical change has obviously oc- 
curred in the conditions under which 
the community of nations is evolving, 
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a change which requires’a new vision 


and-new methods of dealing with the. 


problem which confronts us. What has 
happened to bring about this change? 

Between the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 and the First World War in 1914, 
the world knew a period of relative 
calm and normalcy. : This was due in 
a measure to a certain homogeneity of 
political ideas. The respect for treaties 
—the principle of pacta sunt servanda— 
still had some prestige, and under the 
circumstances the technique of the bal- 
ance of power contributed to prevention 
of major catastrophes. The concept of 
war had generally acknowledged limits 
War was waged for limited objectives; 
the idea of total war was as yet un- 
practiced. Frontiers still had a strong 
political significance. Conflicts were 
aimed at obtaining from the enemy 
specific material advantages, and not at 
his absolute political, social, and na- 
tional destruction. The frontiers, muti- 
lated or not, remained as guardians of 
inviolable state entities. 

At that moment we had to deal gen- 
erally with what Guglielmo Ferrero 
called “war of conflict”; that is to say, 
a dispute on certain precise claims, 
which was settled in the actual frame- 
work of those claims. In our time, on 
the contrary, we are faced with what 
the same author called “war of aggres- 
sion,” by which is understood the will 
to achieve total destruction and subju- 
gation of the adversary. 

With the advent of totalitarian con- 
cepts and techniques, the whole picture 
has consequently changed, and all the 
paraphernalia of international relations 
—peace, war, frontiers, balance of 
power, treaties, and others—are accord- 


_ingly metamorphosed. 


Is the frontier of France really on the 
Rhine, and is our frontier at the limit 
of the territorial waters of our eastern 
seaboard? Are we fighting our enemies 
on these old lines of political boundaries, 
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or are we forced by the`nature of the 
new attack of our adversaries to strug- ` 
gle on new frontiers less clearly deline- 
ated and stable? Is not the new fron- 
tier which is imposed on us by our 
enemy a movable one, a frontier which 
can be today in the Berlin cold war and 
tomorrow in the Pacific coast strikes, a 
frontier against aggression in Korea or 
a frontier against subversion in our own 
institutions? 

Of course, our intellectual formation 
and habits of mind render us rather re- 
luctant to establish a clear connection 
between such apparently disparate facts; 
but the deeper we penetrate into the 
subject, the more inescapable this con- 
nection appears. There is rigorous co- 
ordination of the various moves of Com- 
munist agents all over the world. This 
reality was forced upon many of .us 
again and again throughout our experi- 
ences during these years and during the 
further research which we thereupon de- 
termined to undertake. 


CORRELATION OF LIBERATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


“Liberation and international order” 
must, I think, strike a strange note in 


many solid and well-intentioned minds. 


What does international order—this re- 
spectable notion—have to do with such 
a poor relation as “liberation,” which 


“ has, besides, the ill-omened connotation 


of a risky and provocative venture? Is 
not international order a global, world- 
embracing concept, whereas liberation is 
limited to a comparatively insignificant 
geographical area? Why should we care 
about such remote lands as the captive 
nations and their seemingly irrelevant 
problems? 

We must—so they say—be “realists,” 
discarding every “legalistic” and ‘“ethi- 
cal” prejudice, if- we want to achieve 
peace and security for ourselves. We 
do not need liberation in order to have 
international order and peace, which 
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are, according to adepts in Realpolitik, 
the product of the “balance of power.” 
On the other hand, they say, liberation 
means war; so why should we even for 
a moment seriously contemplate such a 
risk? ; 

I acknowledge that my task is not an 
easy one in an atmosphere still charged 
with the “containment” superstitions 
and the Soviet smoke screens of ‘“‘co- 
existence,” “peace,” and “liberation 
means war” slogans.’ But let us never- 
theless proceed with a dispassionate 
analysis of the terms of my thesis: 
“Liberation and international order.” I 
contend that liberation is an indispen- 
sable element of international order. 

Now, what is the meaning of these 
„two concepts? 


INTERNATIONAL ORDER VERSUS 
TOTALITARIANISM 
2I 

International order is a situation in 
which the states are agreed and bound 
to regulate their relationships under the 
law in a way similar to that in which 
the citizens of a civilized nation are 
subjected to a system of legal norms. 
This means that the states recognize as 
binding the basic concepts of interna- 
tional law. I do not mean to cover by 
this definition the whole substance of 
the concept. In addition to this juridi- 
cal aspect, the international order pre- 
supposes a political and economic foun- 
dation. Experience has shown us that 
no international order is possible be- 
tween democracies and totalitarianism, 
or between free economies and economic 
dictatorship. A despotism or a tyranny 
is not willing to abide by the law of na- 
tions. A collectivist economy cannot 
offer the co-operation necessary te an 
international integration. 

These corollaries of the juridical con- 
cept of an international order are quite 
obvious. Indeed, the establishment of 
such an order requires a certain diminu- 


tion of state power; whereas the totali- 
tarian system means an increase, ap- 
proaching the absolute, in the power of 
the state. Similarly, whereas a free 
economy promotes economic co-opera- 
tion between nations, collectivism and 
its autocratic developments constitute 
an obstacle to international collabora- 
tion, and finally a disruptive factor. 

In fact, the Soviet totalitarian state 
raises to their maximum potentiality the 
very causes of war: the will to dominate 
and conquer, militarism, chauvinism and 
xenophobia, a necessity for diverting the 
attention of the masses from the in- 
ternal shortcomings to external imagi- 
nary menaces, and so forth. Besides, it 
is by now common knowledge that there 


-~ cannot be real peace between the demo- 


cratic world and the totalitarian re- 
gimes, in.spite of Munichs, Yaltas, or 
Potsdams. The totalitarian systems can- 
not, indeed, sustain themselves out of 
the fruits of peace. Asa matter of fact, ° 
they live in a state of permanent siege; 
and for the enslaved masses, war does 
not appear as a scourge, but in a cer- 
tain measure as a deliverance. : 
It is equally common knowledge that 
these collectivist despotisms do not ac- ° 
cept the procedure of arbitration, neither 
do they submit to the authority of an 
international court, and even less are 
they willing to abide by international 
law, whereby an orderly international 
community could be established. It is 
therefore, for me, sufficiently clear that 
international order and Communist to- 
talitarianism are two contradictory con- 


` cepts. 


I suppose that in the strictest sense 
there could be no disagreement on this 
point. Nevertheless, at -this juncture 
we are faced with a debate of the great- 
est importance, touching, as it does, the 
most vital problems for the future of 
our civilization. We must stop a mo- 
ment and weigh the merits of that de- 
bate. 


POLITICAL “REALISM” 


The main contention runs as follows: 
We are not concerned with the estab- 
lishment of an ideal international order 
or any other such utopia; what we 
should work for, they say, is an dr- 
rangement which would ensure “peace 
in‘ our time’”——as Chamberlain declared 
in 1938. We must be “realists” and 
“pragmatical”; we must aim at a “com- 
promise,” a “modus vivendi,” a “co- 
existence” with tyranny, and leave to 
the dreamers the illusory idea of a 
‘world based on justice, ethics, and law. 
We must abandon, so they say, the 
“legalistic” and “moralistic” criteria, 
because international politics are ruled 
by completely different elements: power 
politics, reasons of state, geopolitics— 
in short, everything that is covered by 
the concept of Realpolitik. 

After all, as the London Economist 
put it a few months ago, Europe can 
very Well live divided between slaves 
and free men; this holds good, of course, 
as long as England is not in the en- 
slaved half. Were not we ourselves 
practicing a similar Realpolitik until a 
tall, angular dreamer called Abraham 
Lincoln put an end to it by raising his 
voice against slavery and proclaiming 


that the nation could not live half slave, 


and half free? 

We have, in consequence, to confine 
our efforts within the framework of this 
“realism” so strongly recommended by 
the career diplomats, the technicians of 
international conferences, and other seri- 
ous and respectable officials. I am far 
from challenging the good faith of any 
of these apologists of the so-called real- 
. ism, but I do challenge as to whether 
they are really realists. Let us scratch 
the surface of this mental attitude. 

Is not the so-called political realism 
another face of Machiavellianism, that 
is to say a hand-to-mouth policy, a 
short-term patchwork, dealing in’ dubi- 
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ous secret pacts, unenforceable treaties, 


‘and unworkable international organiza- 


tions? It is true that these awkward 
Machiavellians assure us that this is the 
only way to avoid major catastrophes. 
It seems to be all right with them to 
have minor catastrophes, such as the en- 
slavement of eastern Europe; communi- 
zation of China, the cold and lukewarm 
war in Europe, and the rather hot war - 
in Korea and southeastern Asia. As 
long as we pay only in installments the 
price demanded by our foes, our “real- 
ist” experts are satisfied. 


THe BALANCE oF POWER 


Another big gun of the “realists” is 
the “balance of power” theory. The 
balance of power is presented as a uni- 
versal panacea for all the troubles be- 
setting the world. 

It is true that the balance of power is 
a highly valuable technique in helping 
to deter or limit the consequences of ag- 
gression, but we must not transform 
this balance of, power into a myth- and 
expect it to achieve what we ourselves 
are not prepared to do. As an opponent 
of mine in a debate said, the intrinsic 
virtues and miraculous influence of the 
balance of power would automatically 
disintegrate the Communist empire, the 
fragments of which would fall into our 
laps like overripe fruit. It seems to me 
that this is a most unbalanced inter- 
pretation of the “balance of power.” 

The balance of power is not a recipe 
for stopping wars. Experts and diplo- 
mats have been rather busy with bal- 
ancing, and yet wars have gone on un- 
interruptedly, maliciously ignoring their 
efforts. The “balance” is not a magic 
formula; it is -but one of the means 
aimed at discouraging war. Balance of 
power of itself is not enough, as patri- 
otism is not enough. 

International order and peace can be 
achieved only through combined efforts, 
diplomatic, political, economic, moral, 
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and spiritual. Yet what is the actual 
physiognomy of the balance of power? 


FREEDOM MISUSED to DESTROY 
FREEDOM 


Soviet Communist power is built up 
not only on the accepted elements, such 
as military and industrial potential, but 
to a great extent on new and not easily 
recognized factors, such as Communist 
parties; subversion in labor unions, edu- 
cation, and other fields of national life; 
camouflaged organizations; and various 
other fifth columns. ' 


This multiform Trojan horse is an 


immense power wielded within our own 
gates, and there is no. hope of checking 
it by a merely defensive policy. These 
enemy barricades inside our own boun- 
daries are raised through the exploita- 
tion of our institutions and national 
virtues. It is sufficient to note the 
ostentatious veneration and overzealous 
devotion for the Fifth Amendment of 
our Constitution in these last years, in 
order to realize what their technique is. 
Fighting against the principles of our 
Constitution and working for its destruc- 
tion, they are using it to protect and 
immunize themselves. 

This is not an unknown procedure 
The collectivists tried to use it during 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the famous French Catholic 
pamphleteer, Louis Veuillot, denounced 
them in the following acid tones: “When 
you believers in democracy are in power 
(say the collectivists) we demand lib- 
erty in the name of your principles; 
when we collectivists are in power we 
refuse you liberty in the name of our 
principles.” ` 

So liberty nurses at her breast these 
vipers, her mortal enemies. Our sacred 
Constitution, which was created to pro- 
tect those who were faithful to the ideal 
of freedom, is now being used as a tool 
for the agents of tyranny. 

How are we going to respond to this 
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insidious assault? In other words, how 
are we going to balance this new kind 
of power? 

LIBERATION AS POLITICAL WARFARE 


The problem of liberation has of 


course its sources in our moral con-` 


science and our ideal of justice, -but 
equally in the natural reaction of a 
sound organism to such an assault. 
Why are the Soviets so disturbed and 
worried over this idea of liberation? 
Why do they take pains to engineer 
every six months or so in the United 


Nations a farcical attack on our so- - 


called “interference” behind the Iron 
Curtain? Why are they so anxious to 
extract from us denials of the alleged 
interference? 

As you may know, the subjugated 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain consti- 
tute a vast, uncertain factor of the So- 
viet empire. These .enslaved people, 
who have been sacrificed through the 
force of circumstances, have not lost 
their faith or their hope. They are our 
natural allies in this new kind of war- 
fare behind the frontiers. Shall we 
scorn them because they expect from 
us help and encouragement in order to 
wage within the boundaries of tyranny 
the kind of fight tyranny is waging 
against us within our own boundaries? 

Thus we are brought inevitably into 
contact with the problem of liberation, 
by the mere analysis of the new condi- 
tions in which the balance of power is 


obliged to function. Indeed, a true bal- © 


ance of power in our time can no longer 
ignore the field: of political warfare. We 
can understand why the Soviets, who 


until now have had an almost unchal-_ 


lenged monopoly on political warfare, 
are very anxious to preserve that mo- 
nopoly and are doing everything pos- 
sible in order to prevent us from enter- 
ing this field of incalculable possibilities. 

In a certain way we also are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of po- 
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litical warfare, as is demonstrated by 
the numerous boards and committees 
which are supposed to furnish us with 
psychological formulas. What these for- 
mulas are worth is another question. 


APATHY TOWARD LIBERATION 


Let us for the moment look more 
closely into the problem of liberation. 
What does liberation really mean? 


Liberation means that the peoples who ` 


have been subjugated by` Soviet aggres- 
sion regain their freedom. 

Theoretically there seems to be agree- 
ment on the desirability of liberation. 
Everybody wishes that Communist des- 
potism would be crushed, but few will 
take a concrete step toward that end. 
One leaves the task to history, waitirig 
for the nowadays much emphasized law 
of the self-disintegration of tyranny to 
accomplish the job for us. 

Until recently, one cherished the idea 
that the death of Stalin would bring 
about this disintegration. I remember 
that Mr. Churchill entertained such a 
significant illusion, hoping that the dis- 
appearance of the Great Khan would 
bring about the disrnemberment of the 


‘Empire. 


I grant that in'the epoch of the Great 
Khans such an expectancy was plau- 
sible; but today, with the Soviet totali- 


tarian organization, the khan theory is 


more than problematical. As a matter 


of fact, now that the khan is dead, this 


historical analogy seems to have lost 
much of its charm. Now other theories 
are in vogue, much more daring and 
imaginative, as, for instance, the Titoist 
theory. 

Before dissecting this new deus ex 
machina of our psychological warriors, 
I wish to add somethirg further on the 
liberation concept. 

For most people, liberation presents 
itself as a wish and not as a necessity; 
although I am sure that the majority of 
Americans, from the moral and legal 
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point of view, will be obliged to ac- 
knowledge the compelling necessity for 
liberation. Our origins and our tradi- 
tions as a people are against slavery 
and inexorably tied to the idea of free- 
dom. On the other hand, we have un- 
dertaken international obligations, both 
of a general and a specific nature, 
whereby we pledged ourselves to ensure 
the independence, the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, of the nations 
now enslaved by our former ally, the 
Soviet Union. Morally and juridically 


-we are consequently committed to a 


policy of liberation. But in reality, no 
serious action has been taken in regard 
to these obligations. 

What can one do against a fait ac- 
compli? say the exponents of the defen- 
sive-passive school of thought. To at- 
tempt any constructive action in the di- 
rection of liberation would mean war, 
they contend. 


Dors LisERATION MEAN War?’ 


This “liberation means war” slogan 
was launched by the Daily Worker and 
echoed shrilly by all its auxiliaries, from 
the Fifth Amendment fans to the- con- 
tainment-policy sages. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that Soviet propa- 
ganda has a major interest in implant- 
ing this bogey in our peace-loving minds. 
The Soviets would have us publicly 
deny any serious intention of contribut- 
ing to the liberation of the enslaved. 
They badly need such denials in order 
to crush the hopes of the Iron Curtain 
victims and their die-hard faith in our 
moral and political standards. Con- 
scious of the immense dangers for Com- 
munist domination, inherent in the lib- 
eration potentialities, the Soviets are 
making every effort to discredit and 
kill the idea in its budding stage. 

They are doing this not because lib- 
eration means war, but because ## means 
a heavy blow dealt to the Soviet war 
potential. 
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It is not difficult to understand that 
if we nourish the hope of liberation by 
liberation-inspired activities, helped by 
the free world, from the most incon- 
spicuous act of individual resistance to 
the underground organization of resist- 
ance groups, the Soviet Union will be 
a great deal weaker than if we renounce 
any liberation initiative and completely 
abandon the subjugated nations to her 
dominion. 

Remember this: Liberation does not 
mean war, but a diminution of the So- 
viet war potential. If we realize this 
truth, we shall at the same time grasp 


one of the facets of the urgent necessity ` 


for such a policy. 

Do not forget also that the wars and 
trouble spots which are plaguing us just 
now are the inevitable products of the 
appeasement and containment policy. 
Our present-day troubles and the men- 
aces that hang over us stem from the 
so-called realistic bargaining and awk- 
ward Machiavellian experiments, rather 
than from any “legalistic,” “moralistic,” 
idealistic, or simply honest and cour- 
ageous political behavior. 


INCREASED ATTENTION TO “LIBERATION 


In view of all this, I think the idea 
of liberation is imposing itself on our 
attention more and more, whether we 
think in terms of long-range balance of 
power, or of the urgent necessity to 
weaken and obstruct the enemy’s ag- 
“gressive potential. 

Now if we look at the ultimate objec- 
tive of our foreign policy, which is peacé 
and international order, we are bound 
to recognize that liberation is one of the 
most indispensable instruments in work- 
ing toward its achievement. As already 
pointed out, lasting peace cannot be as- 
sured in a medium where Communist 
tyranny dominates one-third of the 
earth. The long-range policies of those 
who desire to establish peace in the 
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world are thus unavoidably bound to 
aim at the very things which the libera- 
tion policy would pursue in its develop- 
ment; namely, limitation, weakening, 
and final disintegration of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship. There is no other 
road to international order. 

It is therefore heartening that our 
present administration has shown a real 
interest in the idea of liberation. Study 
groups and prominent experts are en- 
gaged in investigating ways and means 
of implementing such a policy. We cer- 
tainly hope for constructive planning 
from these studies. But it is a grave 
misfortune that nothing has been done 
through the past few critical years. The 
so-called Kersten Amendment to the 
Mutual.Security Act of 1951, which has 
so far been the only concrete step in the 
implementation of a liberation political 
warfare, has been, since its enactment 
in 1951, for the most part a dead letter. 

I understand that after a long pe- 
riod of inaction and defensive, passive 
strategy, it is not a little difficult to 
start being dynamic and positive; but 
there is a certain danger that the past 
proclivity for inaction may subsist in the 
minds of some under different guises, 
and that under a dynamic, offensive, 
verbal policy the same old passivity or 
an ersatz thereof may persist too long. 


THE Tiroist THEORY 


Iam mentioning all this because there 
is a definite perfume of Titoism in the 
psychological warfare breezes. There is 
indeed an increasing amount of talk 
lately about the miraculous virtues of 
Titoism, which, if adroitly stimulated, 
would dismember the Soviet empire. It 
is said that some of our psychological 
warriors are looking hopefully in that 
direction. They are visualizing a world 
of greater and lesser Titos, who would 
be willing to accept our loans and visit 
the British Queen. 
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There is nothing wrong with this 
phantasmagory except. the fact of its 
utter improbability. 

I do not propose to discuss here at 
length the case of Titoism. I herewith 
wish to recall to you that the very spe- 
cial circumstances which produced. the 
successful break of Tito from the So- 
viet orbit are almost unique and not 
likely to be repeated or artificially cre- 
ated. Knowing the Soviet grip on the 
Communist parties of the enslaved coun- 
tries and the severe anti-Titoist meas- 
ures taken since 1948, it is hard to find 
an objective reason for advocating such 
a sanguine formula. The reason seems 
to lie on quite another ground: it lies, 
T believe, in the pernicious reluctance to 
act positively in the field of political 
warfare. There persists a strange and 
comfortable feeling that things will -ar- 
range themselves. I grant it is a cer- 
tainty that they will arrange themselves, 
but quite possibly very badly for us. - 


SENTIMENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC + 
PROPOSALS 


This tendency toward a do-nothing 
policy in this respect takes sometimes a 
rather sentimental turn. We do not 
want to do anything to engage the en- 
slaved in a liberation drive, out of hu- 
man sympathy for them—these senti- 
mentalists assert. Indeed, it is said, 
liberation activities will only entail mas- 
sacre and: liquidation for the enslaved 
people themselves. i 

I cannot help stressing the hypocrisy 
of such unexpected concern, for the wel- 
fare of those people. It would seem to 
me that people whom we abandoned 
eight years ago to Soviet terror, people 
who have been subjected to the most 
cruel persecutions, people thrown into 
the salt mines for their belief in and 
friendship for America, people crushed 
out of all human semblance in forced 
labor camps, people decimated by de- 
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portations and every other kind of 
genocide, the unfortunate masses har- 
assed by police terror and exhausted by 
piecework labor exploitation and also 
those who being excluded from the so- 
called field of labor are condemned to 
slow but sure human degradation and 
starvation—it would seem to me, I say, 
that all these people do not deserve the 
insult of such a late, hollow, and smug 
interest on our part. This kind of false 
charity for those sacrificed brothers of 
ours leaves one with the impression that 
if they are further abandoned to the 
Communist executioners, their death 
through famine and prison will be more 
humane and therefore more bearable for 
our sensitivity than would be their death 
in the struggle for liberty. 

The inaction ideal takes at other times 
a rather scientific turn. - If we leave 
things as they are for a long enough pe- 
riod, for instance a mere fifty years— 
as one of the prominent inactivists sug- 
gested—situations will mature to our- 
advantage and finally offer themselves 
to us as ripe fruit for the picking. This 


‘gratis-ripe-fruit policy is but another 


face of a childish desire to avoid the 
things we should do, but have them 
happen just the same—a heroism with- 
out risk and an efficiency without men- 
tal effort. 

This is what Titoism and similar psy- 
chological concoctions amount to. 


THe CORE or THE MATTER 


For me, a layman from Wisconsin, 
it is a subject of great and permanent 
wonder, how so many men of learning 
and responsibility expect to do some- 
thing out of nothing, to have liberation 
without liberty and reaping without 
plowing. Because if we really want to 
follow a policy of liberation for our own 
benefit and for that of mankind, we can- 
not present ourselves to the enslaved 
peoples with empty hands. We must 
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give something of our own substance, 
and not only of the material but some- 
thing of our hearts and souls as well. 

Let us not forget for one moment that 
this is first and foremost a battle of the 
spirit against matter, a battle for free- 
dom against tyranny, a battle for the 
dignity of human beings and for the 
. sanctity of the soul of man. Such a 
battle cannot be won without under- 
standing, without generosity, or without 
faith. We have in front of us the most 
decisive test of history, the weight of 
which destiny has placed on our shoul- 
ders. It depends on how we respond to 
the test, as to whether our civilization 
is going to advance the cause of hu- 
manity or leave a vacuum for a dark 
age of terror and despotism to enter in. 

Arnold Toynbee tells us in his latest 
message that the course of history can 
be decided by the proper response to its 
periodical challenges. I believe that the 
challenge with which we are now faced 
is directed at the capacity of Christi- 
anity and freedom to respond to the 
needs and aspirations of a suffering hu- 
manity. : 3 

If we have the perspective and the 
courage to see things in this true light, 
then the problem of so-called foreign 
affairs will become rather a problem of 
human affairs. If we realize, as some 
have realized, that the fight is waged 
everywhere, on all fronts, behind and 
beyond frontiers, we are going to grasp 
the ultimate meaning of the present 
struggle and become conscious, each of 
us, of our call as free human beings. 
We shall have thus reached, underneath 
so many superstructures, the heart of 
the matter, the fight of man for his free 
existence as a spiritual being. 


Let Us STAND ON PRINCIPLE 


We should be conscious of the tre- 
mendous forces Jatent in human beings 
reduced to physical slavery and moral 
oppression. I cannot conceive of a 
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more powerful force than that of cruelly 
humiliated human beings who strive 
against colossal odds to regain their 
lost dignity. ` 

Do we want that jorce on our side? 
This is the problem. 

If the answer is Yes, we must come 
in simplicity and honesty and say to 
them, We are together in this fight. 
We are going to help you when the time 
is opportune to put an end to Soviet 
Communist interference, to regain your 
national independence, your human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. Our 
Atlantic Charters, our United Nations 
Charters, and all the other international 
pledges we undertook for freedom and 
justice, were not mere empty words, but 
things in which we believe and on the 
principles of which we are determined 
to stand. 

In this way we shall be able to reach 
the vast spiritual forces which can be of 
inestimable help in the creation of a new 
world of peace and international order. 
It is the greatest fallacy to believe that 
we can use those forces by our moral 
abdication, lack of courage, and clever 
ruses of smug psychologists. 

We have on our side the noblest and 
most inspiring cause, one that requires 
neither refined sophistry nor dubious 
Machiavellianism. Why do we not re- 
main on the sure ground of principles, 
of justice and truth? This is the man- 
ner in which our own country was built 
and in which everything great and last- 
ing was created. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


But perhaps my opponents would say, 
This is not a question of principle, this 
is a question of practical recipe. Give 
us the blueprint, with the patent for no 
risk, and we will think it over. 

I do not contend that I am the pos- 
sessor of the desired blueprint. But I 
believe this country does not suffer par- 
ticularly from a shortage of blueprints. 


` 
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But I came almost two years ago with 
a modest practical suggestion which was 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
States. I proposed, and the Congress 
agreed to, the formation of exiles’ mili- 
tary units to be attached to the NATO 
forces, and also the investigation of 
ways to help our- friends behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The purpose of the exiles’ military 
units is, in my view, twofold: frst, to 
furnish the NATO forces with an initial 
nucleus of determined anticommunist 
fighters, which could eventually reduce 
the drain on American manpower; 
second, to weaken morally and disinte- 
grate the military potential of the satel- 
lite armies. 
units would have a tremendous ‘psycho- 


It is obvious that such: 


logical effect on their compatriots. As- 


one official in the Pentagon remarked, 
a battalion “of eastern European na- 
tionals is worth a division of American, 
British or French troops in opposing 
Séviet satellite armies.” i 


A CLEAR-CUT ISSUE 


Many other Americans are ready to 
come with other practical suggestions. 
I am convinced, nonetheless, that prac- 
tical formulas are not the main need. 
We are a practical and imaginative peo- 
ple, and if we really set our minds on 
something, we shall find the proper 
methods to achieve it. The vital prob- 
lem with us is to make a clear-cut de- 
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cision; once that is taken, all methods 
implementing that decision will fall into 
a clear, purposeful pattern. 

I consequently hold, in divergence 
from my opponents, that the core of the 
liberation problem is still a question of 
principle, a question as to whether or 
not we make an honest decision—a de- 
cision based, if you please, on the prin- 
ciples of our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This appears to me with the 
utmost clarity when I see all the prag- 
matic fumbling, with empty radio propa- 
ganda not backed by any policy—all 
these fruits of indecision and confusion. 

For myself, as a grass-roots Ameri- 
can, I believe that it is high time to put 
order into our ideas. It is high time to 
understand that no peace and no inter- - 
national order can be achieved in the 
modern world without the ultimate lib- 
eration of the enslaved. And there is 
no other way to achieve this goal than 
to act on principle, with courage and 
with faith in the triumphant force of 
human freedom. 

Let us not forget what we owe to our- 
selves, to humanity, and to God. Let 
us remember that there is no “reaping 
where thou hast not sown and gather- 
ing where thou hast not strawed” and 
that we must give ourselves, “for unto 
everyone that hath shall be given... 
but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” ? 

3 Matthew 25; 24, 29. 


Charles J. Kersten, Washington, D. C., is a member of the Congress of the United 
States from the Fifth Congressional District of Wisconsin. He is a lawyer, and has 
traveled extensively in Europe and in the Near East. He has taken an active part in 


legislation having to do with foreign affairs. 


The Contribution of Yugoslavia to Peace 


By Lro MATES 
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PEAKING of the contribution of 
my country to the peace in Eu- 
rope, I am aware of the fact that the 
present state of international relations 
cannot be properly described as peace, 
as this word is generally understood. 
We in Yugoslavia, however, agree with 
those who believe that the prevention of 
a new war is the first step on the road 
to peace. 

Tt is indeed the only realistic point of 
departure for a policy of peaceful inter- 
national co-operation, and it was in the 
mind of the statesmen who in San Fran- 
cisco drafted the Charter of the United 
Nations. In the opening sentence of the 
Charter, the United Nations expresses 
the determination “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind. . . .” 

T quote these words not only because 
of their general significance, but also be- 
cause they have a particular meaning 
and force in my country. Yugoslavia 
lost in the Second World War more 
than one-tenth of her population, not 
to speak of the great, number of dis- 
abled, or the plight of orphans end the 
tremendous loss in property. Sacrifices 
and losses in one part of Yugoslavia, in 
Serbia, in the course of the First World 
War were even heavier than that. 

I departed, perhaps, somewhat from 


my theme in making this introduction,. 


but I feel that it had to be said because 
these memories and scars of the past 
play an important role in the framing 
“of minds in my country. 


RELATIONS WITH THE Soviet UNION 


Immediately after the end of the 
Second World War Yugoslavia hoped 
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that all existing differences in interna- 
tional relations would be solved through 
peaceful negotiations and through dis- 
cussions in the United Nations. We 
particularly hoped that our future re- 
lations with the Soviet Union would de- 
velop in an atmosphere of increased 
friendship. Furthermore, we hoped that 
this development would tend to enhance 
better relations in general. 

That was the period in which the new, 
postwar, international stage was being 
set. Throughout that period it became 
more and more apparent that the set- 
ting of the stage tended to develop into 
a scene of new conflicts rather than 
harmonious co-operation between free 
nations. We finally had to realize that 
in the world at large the threat to peace 
had developed into a real danger, and 
we had to face a specific threat to our 
own independence, an attempt to trans- 
form Yugoslavia into a satellite of the 
Soviet Union. 

Three years after the liberation of our 
country from the enemies of the United’ 
Nations we had to defy another attempt 
upon our independence. 

This new attempt did not come in the 
form of an open military aggression; it 
assumed the peculiar form of hostile ac- 
tivities and pressures of a full-fledged 
cold war, including a constant threat of 
open aggression. Yugoslavia thereby be- 
came one of the hot spots in an already 
fully developed general cold war. 

Leaving aside the internal problems 
and consequences of this situation, I 
shall concentrate on foreign relations 
and first of all on a definition of the 
situation as it arose and our attitude 
toward the world problem of which we 
became so important a part. 
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ELEMENTS IN Moscow OFFENSIVE 


The unparalleled violence which the 
Soviet Union displayed in the course of 
the hostile campaign against Yugoslavia, 
which began in 1948, requires some pre- 
liminary comment. It is not merely a 
new instance of the hate campaign di- 
rected against other nations, or a com- 
ponent of a plan to bring under Rus- 
sian domination an important area in a 
wider strategical plan. 

Without neglecting the elements I 
have just mentioned, it is my conviction 
that the most important element is the 
impact of the total defeat of the general 
offensive launched by Moscow in 1948 
with the aim to subjugate Yugoslavia 
without an open military aggression, 
followed by a gradual realization of the 
fact that the unsuccessful offensive of 
the cold war could not be transformed 
into a full-scale military operation with- 
out risking a general war. 

In spite of all facilities for obtaining 
a true picture of the internal situation 
of Yugoslavia, the Government of the 
Soviet Union was unable to foresee what 
the reaction of the people would be to 
an attempt to destroy the achievements 
of their struggle during the war. Mos- 
cow staged its onslaught in the form of 
a cold war blitzkrieg. The plan was to 
create fear, consternation, and a general 
feeling of helplessness in the face of an 
overwhelmingly stronger hostile power, 
assisted by four other countries situated 
along more than three-quarters of Yugo- 
slavia’s land boundaries, and three other 
satellites in Europe. 

The anticipated result was the in- 


- ternal disintegration of Yugoslavia un- 


der the combined effect of political, eco- 
nomic, and military pressure. The con- 
sequences should have been either the 
surrender of the government followed 
up by extensive purges, or its overthrow 
and replacement by docile stooges. 
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THE YUGOSLAV RESPONSE . 


The Yugoslav Government did not _ 
hesitate to accept the challenge, and ° 
brought the blitzkrieg offensive to its 
dramatic culmination by releasing to the 
press all the charges and attacks, in- 
cluding. the. open appeal to the people 
to overthrow. its government, as they 
were issued by Moscow through the 
medium of the Cominform, together 
with the Yugoslav answer. 

Thus the issue was brought directly 
to the sixteen million citizens of Yugo- 
slavia, and the offensive completely 
broke down in its opening phase. The 
whole structure of the Soviet empire re- 
ceived a hard blow. The expansionist 
aims and ruthless methods of domina- 
tion were conspicuously exposed to the 
world. What is more, however, the peo- 
ple of the satellites have been shown 
that it is possible to defy the “almighty” 
rulers in Moscow and win. 

In this first battle in the cold war 


- launched by the Soviet Union, Yugo- 


slavia stood alone. It was won only by 
the unbreakable spirit and determina- 
tion of the citizens of Yugoslavia, who 
almost unanimously ranged themselves 
behind their leaders. 

This was not only because of the 
rather cold relations at that time with 
the countries of the West as they de- 
veloped through the first postwar years 
in the confusion of the development and 
intensification of the general cold war. 
It was not only because hardly anybody 
in the West could understand the sig- 
nificance of the events in and around 
Yugoslavia. But I believe it could not 
have happened differently, because the 
people of Yugoslavia had to fight out 
this battle alone; it could not have been 
won for them by anybody else. From 
the point of view of international rela- 
tions, it was a battle in the cold war; 
but internally, it was above all a hbis- 
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toric decision of a sovereign people, and 
this decision had to be made by the 
people themselves and nobody else. 


INTERNATIONAL EFFECTS OF 
YUGOSLAV BREAK 


But again, I do not intend to examine 
the internal significance of the events of 
1948 and after, which have opened a 
new chapter in our national history. I 
shall rather remain in the sphere of in- 
térnational relations. 

Yugoslavia prevented the extension of 
the Soviet empire to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, with its strategic conse- 
quences, which of itself is of the utmost 
importance. But more important, I 
think, was the political significance of 
this event. The Soviet Union failed to 
achieve a local gain in Europe which 
would have considerably increased ten- 
sions. The march of Soviet expansion 
in Europe was halted. 

The cold war, of course, had not 
thereby come to an end. Actually, a 
new sector had been opened; but this 
new sector proved to be a source of con- 
siderable trouble for the Soviet Govern- 
‘ment. In spite of all efforts to describe 
the attitude of Yugoslavia as a step in 
the alleged preparations for an attack 
on the Soviet Union and the satellites, 
I have reason to believe that the ma- 
jority of the population in the satellites 
followed with admiration the resistance 
of Yugoslavia to pressures from Moscow. 

These efforts to misrepresent the na- 
ture and the aims of Moscow’s cold war 
against Yugoslavia in fact appear to 
have made the defeat more conspicuous, 
and “its consequences and impact upon 
the people under Russian domination 
even stronger. The best proof thereof 
is the undiminished and desperate ef- 
fort to keep the psychological war 
against Yugoslavia on an unprecedented 
level of intensity throughout the Soviet 
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empire, and, through the media of fifth ` 
columns, in other countries. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
CONSOLIDATION 


The next stage,'after the defeat of the 
first onslaught, was the consolidation of 
the internal and external situation of 
Yugoslavia. Without going into details, 
I shall only mention that a wide range 
of measures have been undertaken and 
are being undertaken in Yugoslavia to 
strengthen the country through the im- 
provement of general conditions of life 
in all its aspects, combined with the 
building of a military establishment 
sufficiently strong to deter possible ag- 
gression by armed forces. This is re- 
garded as the only real danger to the 
independence of the country since the 
failure of the attempts to destroy it 
through pressure and subversion. 

This program proved to be extremely 
arduous in view of the still strongly felt - 
consequences of dislocations and .dam- 
ages caused during the war and the 
heavy burden of defense expenditures. 
Even Nature was unkind; catastrophic 


. droughts were visited upon the country 


in 1950 and 1952. 

In international relations Yugoslavia 
had to fulfill the double task of con- 
solidating her relations with friendly 
nations and strengthening her position 
in the first line of defense against a pos- 
sible aggression in Europe. 

This could be achieved through co- 
operation in the economic field and 
through active co-operation in the gen- 
eral task of building up an effective 
system of collective security. In both 
fields, very important results have been” 
achieved through the United Nations 
and through bilateral negotiations with 
friendly nations.- I think that they have 
been made possible primarily because ` 
of the sincere recognition on both sides 
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that the strengthening of the position of 
Yugoslavia is not only a national con- 
cern of her people, but also an important 
component part of the general effort to 
prevent aggression in Europe. The 
basis for this recognition is the demon- 
stration by Yugoslavia that she is able 
and determined to defend herself and 
her independence, to play her role in the 
community of nations as an independent 
country ready to co-operate in all efforts 
to establish international security. On 
the other side, there has been a readiness 
of other countries to co-operate with 
her on this basis. 


CO-OPERATION UNIVERSAL AND 
REGIONAL 


The development of the cold war and 
the experience of two world wars have 
sufficiently proved that neither war nor 
peace is divisible, and the same is ob- 
viously true for the present general cold 
war, too. International co-operation, 
therefore, cannot be limited to a certain 
area in the world; it must be universal, 
or at least as close to universality as 
possible, if it is to be effective. 

. The expansion of international co-op- 

eration over remote areas of the world 
has to face the existence of diversity, 
which does not necessarily mean con- 
troversy. Therefore, co-operation for 
the strengthening of international se- 
curity cannot be exhausted by world- 
wide efforts in the field of collective 
measures against aggression, in the 
United Nations. Nor can such specific 
problems of collective action as require 
a very close co-operation between na- 
tions in the event of aggression be solved 
through a central world organization 
without the risk that the solution will 
remain in general terms or tend to im- 
pose a degree of uniformity incompatible 
with the existent diversity. in the world 
-—~the individuality of nations. 
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Preparations for collective self-defense 
must therefore rest on a basis wide 
enough to produce an amount of 
strength sufficient to deter aggression, 
or, in the case of an aggression, to enable 
an effective collective defense action, 
without being extended over such large 
areas as to impair its efficiency or the 
individuality of its participants. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH GREECE AND TURKEY 


I believe that this general considera- 
tion, as well as the necessity to increase 
stability along the Iron Curtain in the 
Balkans, caused Yugoslavia to initiate 
negotiations which have led to the con- 


clusion of the Treaty of Friendship and 


Cooperation with Greece and Turkey. 

The conclusion of this treaty was 
preceded by a steady development of 
friendly relations between Yugoslavia 
and the two other contracting parties. 
Numerous visits have been exchanged of 
representatives of all aspects of public 
life, including parliamentarians, jour- 
nalists, artists, businessmen, sportsmen, 
and others. An honest attempt has 
been made to solve all existing differ- 
ences, and the result has proved that 
differences can be solved if there is a 
sincere desire to co-operate. Relations 
between the armed forces have become 
more and more friendly, and mutual 
visits of generals and high-ranking of- 
ficers have brought about a better under- 
standing between them. 

I have mentioned particularly visits of 
persons in public life because some of 
the visitors came in direct contact with 
the people of the other countries and 
experienced the feeling of friendship 
which developed increasingly on both 
sides. I think I should perhaps par- 
ticularly mention the friendly visits of 
journalists and parliamentarians, which 
have immensely contributed to the 
mutual understanding between our peo- 
ple and those of Greece and Turkey. 
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I believe that this friendship, which 
is much more than a diplomatic formula, 
~is based on strong and durable founda- 
tions. I am convinced that it will out- 
last the present situation in the world, 
because there is every reason why it 
should, and I can see no reason which 
‘should disturb it in the future. Its 
so strong and visible expression at 
present, however, cannot be dissociated 
from the danger to the independence 
of the three countries, from the north. 
This danger has found repeated expres- 
sion in the recent past, but its deeper 
sources cam be traced back to past 
centuries. 


RUSSIA’S DRIVE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


The foreign policy of the Russia of 
today, in all aspects, follows essentially 
in the footsteps of the ambitions and 
directions of expansion of the rulers of 
Russia throughout the last two or three 
centuries. It is enough to remember the 
attempts to expand the dominion of the 
Czars in Asia—in the Far East as well 
as in central Asia—or the partitions of 
Poland and the incursions into central 
and northern Europe. 

The Balkans have perhaps been one 
of the most obstinately pursued objects 
of Russian expansion. The reason was 
always the attempt to reach the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The main direc- 
tion of this thrust in the past was the 
Straits connecting the Black Sea with 
the Mediterranean. Russia, in fact, 
waged several wars without achieving 
the desiréd goal. 

In the situation after the Second 
World War, the Soviet Union could 
undertake no open action to invade 
Turkey and extend its rule over the 
Straits. Its hostility toward Turkey 
was, however, kept alive by various 
means, including certain territorial 
claims. 
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Another possible approach to the 
Mediterranean was through Bulgaria 
and Greece to the shores of Thrace. 
There, only a few miles divide Soviet- 
dominated Bulgaria from the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

The third possibility of achieving this 
goal was the subjugation of Yugoslavia, 
with her long Adriatic coastline. The 
conquest of Yugoslavia combined with 
the domination over Albania, which 
commands the gates to the Adriatic, 
would assure the Russians the entry into 
the Mediterranean. 

Even if we leave aside the particular 
hostility of the Soviet Union toward 
Yugoslavia, and other strategic con- 
siderations, it is easy to understand that 
in the case of an attempt to transform 
the cold war into a shooting war, one 
of the objectives of the Russian com- 
mand would be to push toward this 
outlet on the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean. : 


Tae BALKAN TREATY . , 


The natural consequence is, therefore, 
the endeavor of Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey to combine their efforts in the 
defense of their national security and 
indepencence against a threat to any 
one of them. This is the way not only 


“to repel an aggression, should ‘it occur, 


but also to prevent it. In this respect 
the Balkan Treaty contributes essem- 
tially to the general efforts in the field 
of collective security. : 

The text of the treaty provides for 
regular annual conferences of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the three 
countries, and extraordinary corferences 
if found necessary, and for general con- 
sultation between the three governments 
on all problems of common interest. 

More specifically, the treaty provides 
for the continuation of “common efforts 
for the safeguarding of peace and secu- 
rity in their regions” and “the examina- 
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tion of their security problems, including 
collective measures of defense, the ne- 
cessity for which might arise in the 
event of unprovoked aggression against 
them.” 

Then comes the following. provision: 
“The General Staffs of the contracting 
Parties will pursue their co-operation in 
order to submit recommendations to 
their Governments concerning questions 
of defense, mutually agreed upon, with 
a view to adopting co-ordinated deci- 
sions.” . 

I have selected these particular provi- 
sions not only because they are the core 
of the treaty, but also because they il- 
lustrate the spirit of the treaty. This 
treaty does not pretend to be the last 
word in the settling of the issue; it is 
of the type of modern treaties which 
take into consideration the necessity to 
keep pace with future developments and 
requirements of situations which may 
subsequently arise. 

The strength of the treaty is not in 
legal obligations; it does not provide 
for-automatic action in the case of ag- 
gression. Its strength lies rather in the 
establishment of a machinery for the 
development of specific agreements, and 
establishment of a workable co-opera- 
tion, in the political and military fields, 
as well as in the economic, technical, 
and cultural fields. Past experiences 
have sufficiently proved that legal ob- 
ligations may be insufficient to preserve 
peace; strength, organized in a flexible 
and efficacious manner, is much more 
impressive (to the potential aggressor) 
and reliable (from the point of view of 
the defenders of peace). 

Moreover, the treaty provides for 
the accession of other countries willing 
to become parties to the treaty and 
willing to co-operate under its terms. 
No specific country is mentioned, but 
it is transparent that besides Italy— 
whose accession is likely to occur in the 
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future—the makers of the treaty had in 
mind the possibility of accession of any 
satellite of the Soviet Union adjacent to 
the three signatories, which might be 


- able to regain its independence. 


LINKED WITH THE WIDER EFFORT 


While I am still speaking of the 
Balkan Treaty, I should like to mention 
one question which came up in the 
course of the negotiations, and which 
found its expression in a separate article 
in the treaty. It was the question of 
the effect on this treaty of the member- 


` ship of Greece and Turkey in the North 


Atlantic Treaty. Organization. The ques- 
tion was whether either of the two 
treaties precluded the other. The 
answer was No. The two treaties are 
fully compatible Actually, the Balkan 
Treaty is a contribution to the strength- 
ening of peace which is the aim of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Article VITI of 
the Balkan Treaty deals with this ques- 
tion in the following terms: “This 
Treaty does not affect and should not 
be construed as affecting in any way 
rights and obligations of Greece and 
Turkey deriving from the NAT of 
April 4, 1949.” 

This is, however, not the only link 
with a wider and more general effort 
of collective security measures. 

I have pointed out that specific ques- 
tions which require very close co-opera- 
tion can best be dealt with in the frame- 
work of regional agreements. I should 
like now to put forward the counterpart 
of that thesis, namely, the fact that 
much wider co-operation is essential 
to the effective operation of any regional 
arrangement, both in its role -of pre- 
venting aggression, and in the event 
of actual aggression. Furthermore, a- 
world-wide threat can be met only 
through world-wide co-operation in de- 
fense. Also, the resources of one region 


could hardly be sufficient for the re- 
quirements of an emergency. 

This was recognized while the present 
Balkan Treaty was still a plan for the 
future. Without being a member of 
NATO, Yugoslavia has concluded agree- 
ments with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, under which 
economic and military assistance is 
granted to Yugoslavia. This assistance 
has not only’ partially offset the effects 
of the two droughts, but has consider- 
ably contributed to the strengthening of 
her defense. 

Besides, friendly contacts have been 
established and are being maintained 
between the General Staff of Yugoslavia 
and the General Staffs of three great 
powers with a view to facilitating co- 
operation in questions of mutual in- 
terest. 


TRIESTE AND AUSTRIA 


The only question which has so far 
defied all efforts on our part is the out- 
standing territorial dispute with Italy 
concerning Trieste and a small stretch of 
land around that city. This is the only 
dispute which Yugoslavia has with any 
country in the world outside the Soviet 
empire. If it were not for various 
causes beyond the control of Yugoslavia, 
this dispute might have been settled. 
I do, however, hope that before long 
this question will be settled through an 
agreement between the two countries. 
And may I add, this will be an im- 
portant additional contribution to the 
strengthening of peace in that area, 
despite the fact that this dispute has 
never assumed the character of a conflict 
which might endanger peace. 

This question is not important as a 
possible source of an acute conflict, but 
as an impediment to the friendly co- 
operation required by the general situa- 
tion in Europe and permanently needed 
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by both countries. This is why Yugo- 


slavia has on several occasions expressed . 


her readiness to co-operate in a friendly 
spirit with Italy on all urgent questions 
of mutual interest even while the Trieste 
issue still awaits its solution. 

This short survey of the effects of 
Yugoslavia to improve the situation and 
to contribute to stabilization in her 
region would not be complete without 
mentioning Austria. 

Our relations with Austria would in 
all probability have developed to the 
same extent as our relations with Greece 
if it were not for the occupation of the 
former country and the consequent 
limitations on the authority of her gov- 
ernment in some Vital internal and ex- 
ternal functions. 


EFFECTS OF BALKAN TREATY 


The Balkans have constantly been 
honored with the epithet, “the powder 
keg of Europe.” In reality the Balkans 
were.a trouble spot not so much because 
of internal developments as because of 
outside interference. It appears, there- 
fore, that the present efforts of the three 
Balkan countries, in which Yugoslavia 
plays its full share, tend to bring a 
greater stability to this area. It may 
be hoped that the effort of those coun- 
tries to stand together and to preserve 
peace in their neighborhood will avert 
the recurrence of an invasion of the 
Balkans. 


How much this may contribute to | 


the final elimination of the tensions 
which still prevail there, as a result of 
Soviet policies of expansion, cannot be 
foreseen. Neither can we foresee how 
much the concerted action for peace of 
the three Balkan countries will con- 
tribute to the prevention of a war in 
Europe in general. It can, however, 
be accepted that the conclusion of the 
Balkan Treaty is one step further to- 
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wards the development of a much wider 
system of collective security against ag- 
gression, which could serve as an ex- 
ample for a more flexible pattern of 
international co-operation in this field 
in other parts of Europe and elsewhere. 

If this should be one of the effects of 
the Balkan Treaty, its importance would 
be still greater, since it would promote 
active and organizéd co-operation in the 
efforts to prevent a new world war by 
countries which may have well-founded 
reasons for abstaining from participation 
in existing defense agreements. 


Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


The contribution of Yugoslavia to 
peace has its past, its present, and, 
naturally, its probable effect upon the 
future. 

The essence of her contribution in the 
past has been her tenacious resistance 
to every aggression, without herself par- 
ticipating in any aggressive enterprise 
whatsoever. The essence of her con- 
tribution to peace has been her effort 
to assert herself, and her success in 
defying aggression and the threat of 
aggression. Her contribution in the 
present is mainly her active participa- 
tion in the stabilization of the Balkans 
and her initiative in the development of 
a form of co-operation in the organiza- 
tion of collective defense against ag- 
gression which could contribute to the 
strengthening of security in Europe and 
in, the rest of the world. 

I do not intend to pursue this idea 
any further. I mentioned it only be- 
cause I believe that the appraisal of an 
effort of a country cannot be reduced to 
its mere ponderable effect at a given 
moment. ‘There should also be con- 
sideration of much less ponderable ef- 
fects and achievements which may prove 
to be of even greater value in the long 


run. 
/ 
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DIFFERENCE WirHout CONFLICT 


Having said this, I cannot but refer 
briefly to another question which can- 
not and should not be left out in this 
context. y 

Yugoslavia has joined forces with two 
other countries, and established friendly 
relations and co-operation with others, 
including the United States, regardless 
of the differences in the internal social, 
economic, and political structure of these 
countries. I believe that this is one 
more proof that such differences, as well 
as any other ideological or religious 
differences, do not prevent international 
co-operation. I think, even, that it is 
dangerous to overestimate the ideological 
background of a conflict which in reality 
is based on the desire to expand the 
dominion of one person or group of 
persons over the rest of the world. 
Such desires, in whatever ideological 
garb they are clothed, remain what they 
really are; and in our epoch they are 
one and the same whether their pro- 
tagonist be a Kaiser, a Führer, or a 
Russian dictator. 

The reading of ideological tenets into 
the expansionist policies of an im- 
perialism is, in my opinion, dangerous 
because it tends to make us believe that 
a general conflagration is inevitable, and 
may therefore lead to the slackening of 
our efforts to prevent aggression. 

I wish to emphasize this particularly 
as we in Yugoslavia do not believe that 
the differences between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet -Union must necessarily lead 
to an open conflict, notwithstanding the 
profound ideological conflict which de- 
veloped openly in the years following 
the break in 1948. Inasmuch as we be- 
lieve that the application of the theories 
of the Russian leaders cannot but bring 
slavery to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, we hold firmly to the belief that . 
it is the task of those peoples themselves 
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to improve this unfortunate situation. 
We believe our task is to develop our 
own national institutions independently 
and to co-operate with other nations in 
the prevention of aggression; and: this, 
I am confident, Yugoslavia will continue 
to do with undiminished efforts, what- 
ever the strain and stress may “prove 
to be. 


IMPORTANCE OF KOREA 


On the other hand, I think that I 
should not conclude without saying that 
Yugoslavia follows with great attention 
and interest recent developments which 
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give us a reasonable basis to hope that 
the shooting war in Korea may soon 
come to an end with the conclusion of 
an armistice agreement. 

There, is no doubt that“ this would 
cause a substantial diminution of inter- 
national tensions. The whole purport 
and consequences of these developments 
cannot yet be fully appraised. I am, 
however, certain that Yugoslavia will, as 
she has done in the past, contribute her 
share to the development of peaceful 
relations in the world, without neglect- 
ing the task to safeguard her security 
and that of her region. 


Leo Mates, New York City, is Permanent Representative of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia to the United Nations. He participated in the War of Liberation, 
and entered the diplomatic service of his country in 1945. He was Director of the United 
Nations Department in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Belgrade, and since 1948 has 
been Assistant Foreign Minister. He has represented his country at various sessions of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations and at other conferences. 


NATO and Coalition Diplomacy 


By WrutaM T. R. Fox 


HE experience of cur western state 
system with coalition warmaking is 
` a great deal more extensive than the ex- 
perience with coalition peacemaking. If 
we ask what is new and different about 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
one answer is that a group of states, 
including several major states, have 
banded together for closely concerted 
action against a jointly recognized peril 
before rather than after a general war 
has broken out. 


FAMILIAR ELEMENTS IN NATO 


NATO may be compared to a variety 
of previous experiences in co-operative 
international action. 
lantic Pact of 1949 is a defensive mili- 
tary alliance, and there have been many 
of these in the last three centuries. 

The subsequent conversations between 
the staff officers of the various signatory 
nations involved an exchange of infor- 
mation and a joint formulation of war 
plans, which also has precedents—in the 
years immediately preceding the First 
World War, for example. 

The conception that the states of Eu- 
rope, and in our own century of the 
whole Atlantic community, should unite 

‘into a grand alliance once an aggressor 
has clearly revealed himself is also a 
familiar one, as Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and Hitler have all had 
reason to know. The North Atlantic 
Treaty is such a grand alliance. 

The Locarno Pacts provide still an- 

- other parallel, guaranteeing, as does the 

North Atlantic Treaty, security against 

aggression from across one part of the 
prospective aggressor’s frontiers without 
providing equally firm guarantees all the 


The North At- 


way around. In the Locarno case it was 
the states along Germany’s western fron- 
tiers that were guaranteed; equally spe- 
cific guarantees were denied Germany’s 
eastern neighbors. In the present case 
the automatic guarantees of the North 
Atlantic Treaty do not run east of 
Turkey. 

Finally, the North Atlantic Pact and 
the Organization erected upon it may 
be compared to the Rio Pact, which ex- 
plicitly was based on Article 51 of the 


` Charter of the United Nations. 


Thus we see in NATO elements of 
traditional military alliance, of military 
planning among allies in anticipation of 
a specific war, of grand alliance against 
an expanding aspirant for universal he- 
gemony, and of regional security guaran- 
tee to buttress a commitment already 
made through membership in a general 
international organization. 


HINDERING AND FACILITATING FACTORS 


If there are familiar elements in 
NATO, there are also some novel ele- - 
ments in the world situation in which 
NATO was created. With the number 
of powers of the first rank reduced to 
two, the task of organizing against the 
one which seems unambiguously to have 
embarked on a program of unlimited ex- 
pansion is a more formidable one than 
has ever before faced western foreign 
policy-makers in peacetime. Further- 
more, Europe without the United States 
seems now so out of balance that it 
takes the full participation of the United 
States just barely to preserve the exist- 
ing order. Western Europe has no hope 
of saving itself in the event of aggres- 
sion from the East without American 
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participation in its defense from the first 
day of hostilities and even before that. 

This participation must come early, 
for the steadily lengthening time re- 
quired for industrial mobilization and 
effective military training means that a 
military alliance is by itself nearly 
meaningless. It has to be implemented 
by carefully prepared plans for joint ac- 
tion on the basis of semimobilization un- 
dertaken years -before the crisis of gen- 
- eral war. 

Finally, a grand strategy of libera- 
tion after Soviet forces had first rolled 
westward to the English Channel, even 


though it might be technically feasible, | 


would command no measure of support 
on the Continent, since there is wide- 
spread apprehension that the liberating 
Anglo-Americans would find the whole 
leadership of, their continental allies 
wiped out when they returned. 

All these have made the task of the 
statesman and the military planner more 
, difficult than in an earlier era. 

On the other side of the ledger, we 
have to point to several factors which 
have made it easier for the statesmen 
* of our own day to forge a more impres- 
sive instrument of coalition diplomacy 
than their predecessors. In contrast to 
the situation prevailing during most of 
the past eighty to one hundred years, 
when Germany and Russia were often 
simultaneously seeming to threaten the 
stability of the European order, this 
time there has seemed no ambiguity 
about the identity of the chief disturber. 
The contingency that Germany may 
again become a military threat cannot 
be ignored, and is a natural preoccupa- 
tion of our French ally; but there is no 
difference among the Atlantic commu- 
nity partners as to which is the major 
source of disturbance at the present 
moment. 

A second factor which has favored the 
growth of NATO is the existence of a 
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pool of able and devoted military offi- 
cers and civilians who have for more 
than a decade in war and in peace been 
engaged in detailed planning for the 
joint security of the western countries. 
This statement of course applies par- 
ticularly to British and United States 
soldiers, statesmen, and civil servants. 

Still a third factor which may have 
made the task easier is the widespread 
acceptance of the notion that war among 
the states of western Europe themselves 
has become an anachronism and that it 
is no, longer each other against whom 
military preparations have to be made. 

Finally, United States leadership in 
the atomic arms race provided, even if 
only temporarily, an effective deterrent 
against Soviet counter-action. This has 
permitted the NATO countries to move 
from a situation of military helplessness 
towards one which one can only hope 
will give the Soviet leadership pause, 
even though it too has atomic weapons. 


Nove. COMMITMENTS ` 


We can now perhaps begin to de- 
scribe the unique characteristics of 
NATO in terms of the unique problems 
which the world situation of the years 
since 1948 have posed for western states- 
manship. 

Certainty about the identity of the 
prospective aggressor, recognition of the ` 
anachronism of war with each other, in- 
capacity to make any significant defense 
except in union and with United States 
aid, and the necessity for having mili- 
tary mobilization fairly far advanced be- 
fore the outbreak of actual war, have 
all contributed to make the NATO allies 
willing to form a grand alliance rela- 
tively much earlier than was possible in 
the time of Louis XIV or Napoleon or 
Bismarck or Kaiser Wilhelm or Hitler. 

These factors have further brought 
the North Atlantic allies to a general 
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acceptance of the necessity for making 
military commitments to each other in 
the most precise fashion possible, and 
to acceptance of the principle of a col- 
lective balanced force. France, for ex- 
ample, no longer needs a huge fleet of 
submarines to take care of the contin- 
gency that she might some day be at 
war with a great sea power. Recog- 
nition of this necessity for a balanced 
force is based on the shared belief that 
there is really only one all-out war to 
prepare for, and that therefore there is 
only one balance of collective forces 
which has to be envisioned. 

Not only was the grand alliance 
formed earlier, but the participation of 
the United States was secured earlier. 
The United States has never yet failed 
to participate in any general European 
war, but until our own day it:has never 
‘committed itself in advance to partici- 
pate. The recognition here and abroad 
that Europe will no longer stay in bal- 
ance while the United States stands 
aside, and recognition in the United 
States that a Europe under a single ag- 
gressor would be a threat to the United 
States, have made this possible. 


Novet METHODS 


So much for the novelty of the com- 
mitments. There is an even greater 
novelty in the way in which these com- 
mitments have so far been met. The 
pre-1939 Europe has sometimes been 
described as a suborganized system in 
which there was a more or less spon- 
~ taneous coalescence of the powers when- 
ever a great aggressor revealed himself. 
The new North Atlantic community has 
by no means yet reached the level of 
organization which could be described 
as a confederation or a federation, but 
its organization is somewhere between 
that and the suborganized system of the 
former period; for the North Atlantic 
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cofnmunity has developed some rudi- 
mentary executive organs. 

Old-style military alliances were sub- 
ject to reinterpretation from day to day 
in each of the national capitals of the 
participants. The new organization 
under the North Atlantic Pact has 
equipped itself with a central secretariat 
(now called the Permanent Organiza- 
tion) and a continuously operating 
group of Permanent ` Representatives 
under the direction of NATO’s Secre- 
tary-General, Lord-Ismay, and a cen- 
tral apparatus of military planning and 
command now heading up under Gen- 
eral Ridgway. 

Lord Ismay has referred to the skep- 
tics of this vastly elaborate organization 


who have described NATO as “too much 


harness and not enough horse,” but he 
has also given eloquent testimony to 
the international loyalties, transcending 
their prior national loyalties, of the sol- 
diers and civilians who have served in 
the various NATO bodies, The result is 
that the NATO consensus has been able 
to broaden and deepen through the ac- 
tivities of a central organization, and 
not exclusively through the cumbrous - 
processes of multilateral diplomacy. 
The activities of NATO have also 
been calculated to make`a dramatic ap- 
peal to the public opinions of the vari- 
ous signatory countries. Here is an- 
other distinction from the old-time di- 
plomacy. The fanfare attending its 
operations is in sharp contrast to the 
carefully muted and discreet activities 
of traditional diplomacy, though it is 
much less than that which characterizes 
the public and sometimes clamorous ac- 
tivities of the United Nations General 
Assembly. ; i 
Since the Organization is designed to 
deter, there is no reason to conceal its 
activities from the power which needs 
to be deterred. Nor do these activities 
need to be concealed from the public 
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opinion which supports them, in a day 
when: free peoples are asked to submit 
themselves to regimes of austerity and 
high taxation before a military crisis 
has actually occurred. The activities of 
NATO have to be designed to make the 
publics of the various countries feel that 
their sacrifice makes a difference. Joint 
maneuvers would have been unthinkable 
before 1939. Today they have not only 
a substantive but a propaganda value. 

In all the speculation as to the mean- 
ing of the olive branches held out from 
Moscow, beginning about ten days after 
Stalin’s death, there has been very little 
public attention to the possibility that 
NATO may actually be having the de- 
terring effect which its original support- 
‘ers hoped for it—that its novel ele- 
ments are having a novel deterrent 
effect. 


DiIPLomatTic TASKS 


Whatever the degree of success which 
NATO has so far enjoyed, the tasks of 
coalition diplomacy have not been sim- 
ple. The North Atlantic coalition has 
had to arrive at many difficult decisions, 
for example: (1) how much each coun- 
try shall sacrifice, the so-called “fair 
Shares problem”; (2) whose equipment 
shall be taken as standard for all the 
rest, the standardization problem; (3) 
how influence shall be distributed as be- 
tween the one who is making the ma- 
jor financial contribution (the United 
States), the two who have the greatest 
experience in detailed and protracted 
joint action (the United States and the 
United Kingdom), the three who are 
represented in the Standing Group of 
NATO (the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France), and the four- 
teen- signatories; (4) the German re- 
armament problem, which, according to 
one writer, can be solved only when 
weapons are invented that are only ca- 
pable of firing eastward; (5) the dis- 
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tribution .of top command positions 
among the various nationalities; and 
(6) the problem of expanding the mem- 
bership and the guaranteed security 
area. All these have provided a full 
agenda for coalition diplomacy, and all 
of them may be regarded as continuing 
problems. 

Perhaps, however, the hardest task of 
the NATO diplomatic coalition is just 
now being met. It was one thing to de- 
velop a concerted plan of action on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union was 
the menace and that it could be counted 
on to make menacing gestures often 
enough to ensure continued public sup- 
port for a-high level of peacetime mobi- 
lization. It may be quite another thing - 
for this same group of powers to de- 
velop a policy in concert when.a chang- 
ing world situation and an abrupt shift 
in Soviet diplomatic tactics call for a 
reappraisal of Soviet intentions and ca- 
pabilities. Since one has to assume that 
the prime objective of Soviet diplomacy 
in these coming months and years is to 
divide the opposing coalition, the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries have to be 
prepared to modify continuously their 
common conceptions of the nature and 
the intensity of the Soviet menace or see 
their present imposing structure of co- 
operation dissolve. l 

Similarly, it is one thing to develop a 
common policy on the assumption that 
for the foreseeable future Germany will 
remain prostrate and divided and that 
the West Germans will welcome the op- 
portunity to participate in western de- 
fense. It may be quite another thing 
to develop common policies if German 
recovery proceeds to the point where 
German unification is loudly demanded 
by Germans and vociferously supported 
as part of the Soviet peace offensive. 

In conclusion, NATO seems to have 
performed. the tasks of coalition diplo- 
macy with admirable efficiency in the 
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world crisis of the last four years. program to the changing initiatives of 
Whether our unique North Atlantic coa- Soviet diplomacy, or can even go be- 
lition can perform the even more diffi- yond that and seize the diplomatic 
cult task of adapting its complicated initiative for itself, we do not yet know. 
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NATO and U.N. 


HE title of this article has the 

merit of being short, but my reason 
for choosing it is, rather, its significance 
to the great number of citizens in North 
Atlantic countries who are still puzzled, 
or have difficulty in reconciling their 
feelings, as to what undoubtedly appears 
to many of them as a conflict between 
two rival forms of international organi- 
zation. - 

For the problem of harmonizing the 
conception of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with’ that of the United 
Nations is, I believe, a very real one, 
perhaps more particularly in the United 
States. I think it is probably true that 
the original idea of the United Nations 
was taken up in this country with an 
enthusiasm which was all the greater 
for the fact of its not having been pre- 
ceded, as in the case of many other 
North Atlantic countries, by direct ex- 
perience of the frustrations connected 
with the League of Nations. 

Added to the important contribution 
made by the American Association for 
the United Nations, the mobilization of 
much of your great educational system 
in support of the United Nations did, I 
feel sure, instill a confidence in the out- 
come of postwar international relations, 
which has led to a great deal of disap- 
pointment and disillusionment. 

On the other hand, the process of 


disillusionment, though progressive, has ` 


been rather slow, because of the plain 
man’s reluctance to believe that any- 
one, Russian or otherwise, could still be 


*I wish to make it clear at the outset that 
I have retired from the service of the British 
Government, and that any opinions that I ex- 
press are entirely personal and without any 
official standing. 
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stupid enough to desire world domina- 
tion. Governments, however, respon- 
sible for the security of their countries, 
could not afford such a complacent atti- 
tude, and, in the face of mounting Rus- 
sian aggressiveness, have been obliged 
to take measures for which in some 
cases the man in the street was not yet 
fully prepared. 


Wuy Europe Has Priority 


In turn the Anglo-French treaty of 
Dunkirk in 1947, the five-power Brus- 
sels treaty of 1948, and the North At- 
lantic Treaty of 1949 showed steadily 
increasing appreciation of the peril to 
which the free world was exposed by the 
weakness of European defenses, and the 
necessity for building them up with the 
shortest possible delay. But, one may ` 
ask, why was Europe rather than, say, 
Asia held to be the area of greatest 
danger? 

Power in the modern age still depends 
to some extent upon numbers of men, 
but to a much greater extent on indus- ` 
trial potential. The three main indus- 
trial blocs in the world to-day are those 
of North America, Europe, and the So- 
viet group. European industrial ca- 
pacity can be looked upon as a balance 
weight. Swung toward the West, it 
reinforces the strength of the North 
American bloc and establishes decisive 
superiority over the Soviet bloc Swung 
toward the East, the combination with 
the Soviet bloc would immediately place 
the North American bloc in serious 
jeopardy. 

Here lies the reason for the priority 
given to Europe over Asia in its call 
upon the defense resources of the free 
world. For, even though Asia has the 
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manpower, with the exception of Japan 
it has not, and cannot possibly have 
for generations, the industrial capacity 
which would call for reconsideration of 
the priority now affcrded to Europe. 

So the fourteen North Atlantic pow- 
ers are, rightly, prepared to place a 
large proportion of their forces at the 
disposal of a joint command for joint 
defense of the North Atlantic region, 
but are not prepared to undertake, 
simultaneously, commitments under a 
universal system, whose calls they could 
not afford to meet without weakening 
the defense of the key region, which is 
vital to the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of freedom in the world. I as- 
sume of course that the United States 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other are immune to anything 
but mutual long-range aerial bombard- 
ment, while Europe is exposed to the 
danger of being physically overrun ey 
enemy land forces. @ 


ACHIEVEMENT or NATO 


And here in passing may I say just 
one word about the achievements of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization up 
to date. NATO has just enjoyed, if that 
is the right expression, its fourth birth- 
day; and, to judge from much of the 
popular press, the infant would appear 
to have been suffering since birth not 
only from rickets, consumption, and 
pernicious anemia, but from sleeping 
sickness in the bargain. Well, all I can 
say is that, in my humble opinion, the 
progress achieved in the four years has 
been little short of phenomenal. 

At what other period in history can 
one point to the formation of a defen- 
sive military alliance in time of peace, 
or at least of cold war, with a supreme 
commander, or rather two supreme com- 
manders, already appointed, and staffs, 
troops, ships, and aircraft already under 
their orders, ready to move at the first 
sign of enemy action. Contrast this 


. command. 
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with the earlier history of _ defensive 
alliances; political engagements followed 
by so-called staff talks, hedged around 
with every political and legal restric- 
tion. Not a man, not a ship, not a gun 
moved to the points of danger till after 
the act of aggression had been com- 
mitted and the local defenders were al- 
ready nearly overwhelmed. 

But is not this almost an exact state- 
ment of what occurred in the case of 
Korea? All the years of discussion in 
the United Nations did not provide for 
one man, ready or near at hand, for the 
emergency which arose in Korea. No, 
that is not quite fair. There was a 
United Nations political commission al- 
ready in Korea when the blow was 
struck, able to perform one vital task, 
namely, to convince the Security Coun- 
cil, sitting in the fortunate absence of 
its Russian member, as to which side 
had committed the act of aggression, 
and on which side the moral force of 
world opinion should at once be thrown. 

This was enough to enable the only 
forces available in the area, apart from 
the local defenders, to come to the res- 
cue as-the spearhead of the United Na- 
tions, and not as the representatives of 
a new imperialism, which is of course 
how the enemy was bound to try to de- 
scribe them, with all the force of the 
gigantic propaganda weapons at his 
Such propaganda has al- 
ready done much harm among Asiatic 
peoples, but just think for a moment 
how much more dangerous would have 
been the enemy’s psychological warfare 
had there been no overwhelming vote in 
the world forum of the United Nations 
to give moral backing to the action of 
the West in checking military aggres- 
sion! i 

I shall return to this point later, but 
I should first like to take up the ques- 
tion as to why all the discussions in the. 
United Nations, in four years of work, 
achieved no progress whatever in the 
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organization of world collective security. 


To this end I hope you will bear with 


me if I retrace briefly the story of col- 
lective security up to the Korean inci- 
“dent. 


History oF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Although dreams of collective security 
as an antidote to war certainly date 
back to the early nineteenth century, it 
was in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, in 1919, that the first serious 
attempt was made to deal with the ques- 
tion. The Covenant imposed upon the 
League Council, among many other re- 
sponsibilities, the obligation of recom- 
mending what forces member states 
should contribute to the assistance of 
any state which might become the vic- 
tim of aggression. But there was no 
mention of any military organization to 
meet the requirement of taking collec- 

` tive action against an aggressor, and the 
whole effect was weakened by the then 
widespread belief that aggression could 
be held in check by the force of world 
opinion, supported in the last resort by 
economic sanctions. In brief, it was felt 
that, although provision was made in 
the Covenant for collective military ac- 
tion, such action would never really be 
required in an enlightened world, acutely 
conscious of the disastrous effects, upon 
both victor and vanquished, of a con- 
flagration such as World War I. 

In due course, the Council of the 
League, having been inactive in the face 
of several minor acts of aggression, mus- 
tered up courage in 1935 to impose eco- 
nomic sanctions on Italy in consequence 
of her aggression upon Abyssinia, but 
balked at the imposition of the two key 
sanctions which would have brought 
Italian operations to a standstill, 
namely, embargoes on oil and on the 
use of the Suez Canal. Mussolini hav- 
ing threatened war if such restrictions 
were imposed, the League Council gave 
way to this form of international black- 
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mail, and so established the fact that 
real sanctions, sanctions which would 
hurt, mean war. Such action, or rather 
inaction, on the part of League mem- 
bers gave the green light to aggressors 
in general, and certain'y smoothed their 
path on the way towards World War II. 

Profiting by the experience of the 
League, the authors of the Charter of 
the United Nations made clear their 
acceptance of the view that a need for 
military action on the part of the world 
organization might arise, at least in the 
formative phases of the new body, and 
Chapter VII of the Charter was drawn 
up accordingly, to provide the “teeth” 
which the Covenant of the League had 
been thought to lack. 

The teeth consisted of a more tightly 
drawn obligation upon members of the - 
organization to take military action if 
necessary, under the orders of the Se- 
curity Council, which was to be assisted 
for this purpose by the elements of a 
military organization, to be known as 
the Military Staff Committee. This 
body, consisting of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council or their representa- 
tives, was to organize a United Nations 
Armed Force, to be furnished in the first 
instance from the forces of these five 
powers, and was to advise upon the 
employment of the force should need . 
arise. 

The work of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, started off with high hopes early 
in 1946, gradually ground to a stand- 
still in the summer of 1948, by which 
time the attitude of the Soviet Union 
had deadlocked the Committee on prac- 
tically every subject discussed. The 
disagreements were referred to the Se- 
curity Council for decision, but the 
Russian attitude in the upper body 
maintained the deadlock in the lower, 
and although these questions have re- 
mained on the agenda of the Council, 
they have never been discussed at either 
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level. since 1948. The Military Staff 
Committee, as an organ of the United 
Nations, is still in existence and meets, 
according to protocol, once a fortnight, 
the ranks and numbers of the mili- 
tary representatives of the five powers 
being steadily reduced as the years 
pass by. One has only to cite the fact 
that the Military Staff Committee was 
not even called upon to meet when the 
Korean crisis arose in 1950, to realize 
to what a pass the Charter conception 
of collective security had been reduced. 

It is pertinent to inquire why the 
Russians saw fit to bring the work of 
the Military Staff Committee to a stand- 
still. In view of the Soviet philosophy 
which teaches the inevitability of ulti- 
mate war with the capitalist powers, it 
must, I think, be assumed that they 
were afraid of allowing any interna- 
tional force to be formed, the non-Soviet 
contingents of which might be used 
against them. The actual technicalities 
over which deadlocks arose are of little 
consequence. If the western members 
of the Committee had been authorized 
to accept the Soviet view on such ques- 
tions, there seems little doubt that other 
grounds for disagreement would have 
been brought up, under the procedure 
so familiar at Panmunjom. 


Incidentally, it is somewhat ironic to` 


reflect that, like the Nazis in Germany, 
the leaders of the Soviet Union them- 
selves seem to have chosen the very 
lines of action most likely to lead to 
the formation of what-they hoped to 
avoid—a coalition of powers dedicated 
to checking their expansionist designs. 

But again, why did this NATO coa- 
_lition have to be formed outside the 
United Nations, even though its authors 
were careful to point out that such a 
regional organization was expressly pro- 
vided for in Article 51 of the Charter, 
which authorizes the right of individual 
or collective self-defense? Here we go 
to the root of the whole question of col- 
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lective defense, either on a universal or 
on a regional basis. 


QUESTION oF GREAT-POWER AGGRESSION 


‘Collective security under the Charter 
was based on one fundamental premise, 
which happened to be false; namely, 
that the system would never have to be 
brought into action against-one of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. Since, therefore, no great 
power would be concerned in hostili- 
ties, there would be no need, it was 
thought, for military organization at 
the operational level. What was en- 
visaged was in the nature of police ac- 
tion only, since acts of aggression, if 
any, would be on the part of small pow- 
ers, for whose disciplining in case of 
need an ad hoc military organization 
could be set up at the last moment. As 
an example of the sort of thing in mind, 
one might cite the formation, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, of 
the international force to supervise the 
Saar plebiscite in 1935. 

Once, however, it. comes to be ac- 
cepted that there is even a possibility 


of aggression on the part of a great 


power, the entire military picture 
changes completely. With the frighten- 
ing speed at which military aggression 
can be developed in modern times, to 
halt such an act requires not only forces 
already in position, but also the exist- 
ence of a fully developed command or- 
ganization with operational, intelligence, 
and logistic planning in an advanced 
state of preparadness. 

The truth of this statement has now 
been pretty well demonstrated in the 
case of Korea. Although there were no 
U.N. forces in existence at the time, not 
only was there a South Korean army in 
existence behind its frontier, but there 
were United States occupation troops 
available in Japan, together with the 
necessary transport to move them, and 
a fully developed command organization 
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in existence under General MacArthur, 
who was ready and able to take the 
decisions which became immediately 
necessary. And, despite the fact that 
the postulated conditions were largely 
fulfilled, it was still a question of touch 
and go whether the aggressor could be 
held before achieving his objective of 
overrunning the whole country. 

The collective security for which men 
yearn is nowadays no paper exercise 
against a purely theoretical aggressor. 
Under present world conditions it means 
protection against the forces of Com- 
munist imperialism directed from Mos- 
cow by one of the permanent members 
of the Security Council, and this threat 
is likely to last as long as the current 
regime in Russia endures. Therefore, 
as long as the Soviet Union remains a 
member of the United Nations, it will 
be impossible for any military organi- 
zation at the headquarters of the United 
Nations, such as the Military Staff 
Committee, to take any effective action 
of any sort. One cannot make defen- 
sive plans in the presence’ of-the repre- 
sentative of the potential aggressor, 
against whom the plans are directed. 

It is clear, therefore, that the first re- 
quirement of a workable collective se- 
curity system is the separation of the 
defensive planning organization from 
U.N. headquarters. Furthermore, the 
planning process can never be truly col- 
lective in the universal sense, for the 
simple reason that at least the potential 
aggressor and his associates must neces- 
sarily be excluded from consideration. 

From this argument it follows that, 
in these troublous times, no military or- 
ganization can be a United Nations or- 
gan, and that most of Chapter VII of 
the Charter is now dead and cannot be 
revived. But this does not prevent the 
United Nations from giving political di- 
rection to any collective forces which 
may be engaged in resistance to aggres- 
sion. Clearly, the General Assembly, 
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assuming the Security Council to be 
veto-bound, must be able to debate 
publicly the issues involved, and to de- 
cide whether or not to give its moral 
backing to any group of powers which 
may claim that an act of aggression has 
been committed against them. Equally - 
clearly, the politico-strategic direction 
of military operations cannot be debated 
in public. On the contrary, full discus- 
sion must be limited to the minimum 
possible number of governments, both 
on grounds of military security and also 
because of the necessity for taking rapid 
decisions, the time for which is likely 
to increase in proportion to the square 
of the number of authorities involved! 


DISPOSITION OF FORCES 


Another vital factor in the problem 
is the extent to which sovereign states 
are prepared to commit their forces to 
the control of an international organiza- 
tion. Once national security is seriously 
threatened, as is that of the western 
powers at the present moment, govern- . 
ments are obliged to limit the use of the 
forces for which they are able to pro- 
vide the necessary economic support to 
the defense of the areas which seem to 
them of paramount importance. 

As I remarked earlier, this is the 
main reason for the priority given by 
the western powers to the defense of 
Europe, and why the European powers 
have shown themselves so unwilling to 
transfer any further forces from the Eu- 
ropean to the Asiatic theater. In ad- 
dition, it accounts for the reluctance 
shown -by the members of the United 
Nations Collective Measures Committee 


- to recommend world-wide security com- 


mitments, for which adequate forces 
simply do not exist and perhaps could 
not even be supported ‘economically. 
International politics is no exercise in 
ethics, but a pretty grim business in 
which military, industrial, and moral 
power all play their parts, but in which 
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right does not necessarily prevail unless ` 


supported by adequate might. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION DESIRABLE 


Taking into account the present po- 
sition reached in the development of 
collective security, and the requirements 
for a workable system which we have 
just discussed, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that only a decentralized, 
or regional, organization can in future 
fill the bill. It will certainly be so as 
long as the Soviet Union pursues her 
present course, and it might be found 
that the decentralized solution would 
still be preferable, in this imperfect 
world, even if a liberalized regime ever 
achieved power in that country. 

Furthermore, acceptance of decen- 
tralization would be swimming with, 
rather than against, the current of 
world affairs, for it is’an undeniable 
fact that the number of regional se- 
curity organizations is steadily, if slowly, 
growing. And to those who fear that 
such a system falls short of the ideals 
set forth in the Covenant of the League 
and in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, I would suggest that, in addition 
to holding out hopes of practical effi- 
ciency, it also presents certain moral 
advantages. 

In the first place, such regional or- 
ganizations, of which NATO is of course 
by far the most important, are, as I re- 
marked earlier, directly provided for in 
Article 51 of the Charter, which au- 
thorizes both individual and collective 
self-defense. $ 

Second, if an act of aggression is com- 
mitted against a regional group, the 
group can lawfully, under the Charter, 
take the immediate military action re- 
-quired by the conditions of modern 
warfare, thus giving timé to the United 
Nations to decide upon the identity of 
the aggressor and to mobilize the moral 
force of world opinion behind the vic- 
tim or victims. 
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Third (and this seems to me of the 
first importance), the United Nations 
can appoint the directing powers of the 
group of nations attacked to be what is 
called an Executive Military Authority 
on behalf of the United Nations, thus 
fitting the regional organization, for ex- 
ample NATO, into the world organiza- 
tion at the only level at which such a 
junction can effectively be made. At 
the moment, for example, it would be 
true to say that the Government of the 
United States is acting as Executive 
Military Authority for the Korean inci- 
dent. 

I should perhaps add a word of ex- 
planation here of the term Executive 
Military Authority, which may not be 
altogether familiar to some. When the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1950 passed the resolution 
known as “Uniting for Peace,” for the 
purpose of strengthening the Assembly’s 
hand should the Security Council be 
deadlocked by veto, a body known as the 
Collective Measures Committee was set 
up to study means of furthering collec- 
tive security under the United Nations. 
For reasons, some of which I have indi- 
cated, the Committee ruled that the set- 
ting-up of a U.N. military command or- 
ganization in peacetime was imprac- 
ticable; but it recommended that in any 
future emergency the General Assembly 
or the Security Council should delegate 
responsibility for the conduct of mili- 
tary operations to a state or group of 
states, to be known as the United Na- 


‘tions Executive Military Authority. 


The delegation of responsibility for 
the conduct of military operations to a 
fully organized group of powers, ca- 
pable of dealing with the military situa- 
tion in a way for which the world or- 
ganization is simply not designed, should 
enable the United Nations, while decid- 
ing upon the political objectives to be 
achieved, to remain a little more above 
the battle than in the case of Korea, the 
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organization for which had not been 
thought out beforehand. Thus, instead 
. of playing the embarrassing role of judge 
and plaintiff in the same case, the 
United Nations, no longer tied to the 
actual conduct of hostilities, should be 
that much freer to pursue the twin paths 
of negotiation and conciliation, with a 
view to the rapid restoration of peace. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up these thoughts, it is my 
conviction that to remove the prepara- 


tion for and conduct of military opera-. 


tions as far as possible from U.N. head- 
quarters and to confine the activities of 
the Security Council and the General 
Assembly in this respect to the pacific 
settlement of disputes—or at worst to 
establishing the identity of the aggres- 
sor and making recommendations for 
the political settlement to end hostili- 
ties—holds out the best hopes of estab- 
lishing collective security. At the same 
time, the world organization should, I 
believe, do all in its power to foster the 
extension of regional defense organiza- 
tions, with a -view to their eventually 
covering the entire world. 

Such a system has the merit of flexi- 
bility. It leaves to each individual na- 
tion its own assessment of the risks 
which threaten it, and the degree to 
which it feels able to commit its forces 
to the support of one or more regional 
organizations. And finally, it gives 
promise, by the gradual strengthening 
of the free world, of reaching the point 
at which the risk to the potential ag- 
gressor may become such as to lead him, 
in his own interests, to keep the peace. 

As I have said, of the regional defense 
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system which alone corresponds to the 
current needs of world collective se- 
curity, NATO is by far the most im- 
portant element, including as it does 
most of the strength of the free world, 
the world whose long-term ideals are 
those of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. As such, it forms the principal ' 
buttress of the United Nations, and en- 
sures the freedom of thought and of 
speech which is the lifeblood of that or- 
ganization. Of itself, U.N. is unable to 
organize its own security, largely on ac- 
count of the practical military difficul- 
ties which I have tried to explain. ` 

Unfortunately, as I believe, plain- 
speaking on such lines is apparently 
politically impossible, even for the rep- 
resentatives of the powers which haye 
banded themselves together under the 
flag of NATO to ensure their own se- 
curity and indirectly that of the entire 
free world. But can we not be honest 
with ourselves and with the public, and 
admit that U.N. cannot do the work 
that NATO and other regional organi- 
zations can do, in providing effective 
military security? Equally well, can we 
not admit that NATO, if forced into de- 
fensive action against aggression, needs 
the moral support and backing of world 
opinion, which U.N. alone is in a po- 
sition to mobilize? Each needs the 
other, and neither can successfully en- 
sure collective security on its own. To- 
gether, the moral force and the fight- 
ing power in reserve may yet bring us 
safely through our present dangers to 
a brighter future, in which war as a 
means of ‘settling political disputes may 
have become no more than.an unhappy 
memory. 


Captain R G. Mackay, Royal Navy Retired, is at present with the Foster-Wheeler 
Corporation in New York City. He has had a long naval service and has represented 
the United Kingdom as Naval Representative on the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations. He retired from the Navy and from his appointment with the United 
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NATO: Myth or Reality 


By Atrrep J. Horz 


T is not the poetic justice of charters 

or resolutions, but the prosaic busi-. 
ness of living and working co-opera- 
tively together, that will ultimately 
forge a stable world order. In the 
present anarchical world situation, two 
major alternative roads to world order 
are struggling for acceptance and con- 
summation—the Soviet concept of a 
monistic, highly centralized, coercive 
Universal Union of Soviet Republics, 
and the western concept of a pluralistic, 
decentralized, co-operative international 
union. 

During the past three centuries, the 
western concept has failed to develop 
sufficient stability beyond the separate 
interests of national states which have 
engaged in an unceasing struggle for 
power. Inability of the West to estab- 
lish a harmony among divergent national 
interests and to institutionalize the bal- 
ance of power has resulted in recur- 
rent wars. The severe test of Axis 
aggression was met by a coalition of na- 
tional states whose immediate strategic- 
security interests were endangered, but 
whose long-term political and economic 
interests remained irreconcilable. The 
-postwar world order, the United Na- 
tions, was conceived as a multilateral 
alliance dedicated to the proposition 
that “peaceful coexistence” of multiple 
political and ethical systems was pos- 
sible. Within the context of great- 
power unanimity, the U.N, was purpose- 
fully not designed to be utilized mili- 
tarily against one of the great powers. 


Waar NATO Is 


Soviet incapacity or unwillingness to 
countenance the peaceful coexistence of 
multiple states within a pluralistic de- 


centralized world order, and Soviet 
strategy and tactics, including dualistic 
concepts of indirect and direct aggres- 
sion, forced the western states to or- 
ganize into a coalition to defend their 
separate national interests. The North 
Ailantic Treaty Organization was the 
calculated response to this Soviet chal- 
lenge. NATO’s short-term objective was 
to deter the Soviets from aggression; its 
intermediate objective was to develop 
western total power to the point where 
serious negotiation might be possible 
from “situations of strength”; its long- 
term objective was the integration of 
western Europe. NATO’s major prob- 
lem has been to establish a reasonable 
harmony among dissimilar national in- 
terests and to institutionalize a viable 
balance of power vis-à-vis the Soviet 
Union. 

Three types of international order, 
each to a variant degree, are discernible 
within NATO: first, the traditional 
military alliance; second, a functional 
coalition; third, an integrated collec- 
tivity. These three types are dis- 
tinguished by their quantitative and 
qualitative measurements. With a four- 
teen-nation membership and a broad 
scope of activities ‘promoted through 
concerted action, NATO is, quantita- 
tively, the most unique military alliance 
yet devised, maintaining a strategic 
frontier in a gigantic arc four thousand 
miles in length from the northern tip 
of Norway to the Caucasus frontier of 
Turkey. Yet, it was irrevocably clear 
that if NATO remained merely a mili- 
tary alliance, it would fail in its objec- 
tives. It is to the eternal credit of its 
founders that NATO was conceived of 
also as a functional coalition and ul- 
timately as an integrated collectivity. - 
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_ NATO: Mym on REALITY 


Qualitatively, the traditional military 
alliance evolves into a functional coali- 
tion and finally into an integrated col- 
lectivity depending upon (a) its density 
—the amount and depth of political, 
economic, and psychological actions that 
buttress the military-strategic concept; 
(6) its diversity—the degree to which 
these nonmilitary actions are co-ordi- 
nated beyond the strictly military re- 
quirements; (c) its continuity—the in- 
stitutionalization of these military and 
related activities through centralized 
planning and co-ordinated action. 
Whether NATO is a myth or a reality 
may be determined by the direct ap- 
plication of the above theoretical con- 
structs to the concrete development of 
the western alliance. Yet, a more im- 
mediate test may also be utilized— 
whether or not NATO achieves the 
avowed objectives of its member states. 
To analyze adequately the respective 
national interests and resultant national 
objectives of all the NATO states is 
beyond the purview of this article. 
Therefore, focus will be directed toward 
American national interests and objec- 
tives as elucidated through NATO. 


NATIONAL INTEREST PROMOTED 
7 IN ALLIANCE 


General Eisenhower, in his First An- 
nual Report as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, clearly stated the 
issue: 

The unity of NATO must rest ultimately 
on one thing—the enlightened self-interest 
of each participating nation. . If the 
free nations are to remain secure, our 
peoples must march together, agreed on 
common goals, and win that co-operative 
unity possible only in a free society.2 


Soviet imperialist pressure provided 
the crucible to forge mutual security in- 
terests from previously separate na- 


1“First Annual Report to NATO,” New 
. York Times, April 2, 1952. 
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tional security interests. General Brad- 
ley, testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, confirmed 
this merger when he stated: “I can as- 
sure you that our frontiers of collective 
defense lie in common with theirs [our 
allies] in the heart of Europe.” ? 

Thus, Article 5 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which declared that “an armed 
attack against one . . . shall be con- 
sidered an attack against them all,” 
enunciated the first basic principle and, 
therefore, criterion for an alliance or- 
ganization. Two other criteria, namely, 
the legal and moral obligations to sus- 
tain the basic principle, and proviso for 
the concrete implementation of these 
obligations, are even more crucial. Any 
careful analysis of the genesis of Article 
5,° the heart of the treaty, suggests that 
the only legal obligation undertaken was 
to “take action.” But the kind of ac- 
tion (political, economic, and/or mili- 
tary) and the timing and extent of this 
action were left to the judgment of each 
individual state, based on the moral 
obligation to its own national interest. 
In the words of Senator Vandenberg: 


But you are undertaking at all times to . 
leave the Government of the United States 
in complete and unquestioned control of its 
own decisions in this aspect, without any 
sort of mortgage or commitment to its sie 
to make those decisions.* 


National sovereignty was preserved, - 
and freedom of execution of decision 
was maintained. 


3 North Atlantic Treaty Hearings, 81st Cong, 
Ist sess , 1949, p. 287. General Collins declared 
even more bluntly that the reason we are in 
Europe is “primarily to protect the good old 
U.S.A.” See the Mutual Security Program 
Hearings, 82d Cong., 1st sess., 1951, p. 568. 

* The evolution of Article 5 from the original 


“Brussels Pact commitment to “take military 


and other action forthwith,” through the State 
Department revision to “take military or other 
action forthwith,” modified drastically by the 
Vandenberg-Connally proposal merely “to 
take action forthwith,” is indeed instructive. 
“North Atlantic Treaty Hecrings, p. 244-46. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


Yet, it is in the implementation of 
these obligations that the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Atlantic alliance 
are to be found. Article 3 declares that 
“the Parties, separately and jointly, by 
means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid, will maintain and 
develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack.” Ma- 
chinery for such implementation is pro- 
vided for in Article 9, which establishes 
a “council” and requires this organ to 
“set up such subsidiary bodies as may 
be necessary” to achieve collective de- 
fense. 

Both the interpretation of Article 3 
and its implementation were, according 
to Senator Vandenberg, “entirely con- 
tingent upon events.” ° Within the con- 
text of the 1949 international situation, 
the American implementation was pri- 
marily in the form of economic zid to 
the amount of $1,130,000,000, of which 
$320,000,000 was allocated to Greece 
and Turkey, then nonmembers of NATO. 
This nominal implementation was symp- 
tomatic of the basic assumption that 
time was on the side of the West.® 

However, events transpired to force, 
if not a review of Allied objectives, at 
least a drastic reassessment of the power 
capabilities prerequisite to collective de- 
fense. Advent of a successful Soviet 
A-bomb and outbreak of the Korean 
war brought qualitative implementation 
and institutionalization in NATO un- 
surpassed in history since the British- 
American collaboration through the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and ancillary 
boards during World War II. Ai the 
New York meeting of the Atlantic Coun- 


8 North Atlantic Treary Hearings, p. 124 
*European recovery through the Economic 
~ Cooperation Administration was to have “com- 
plete priority,” according to Secretary Acheson. 
Ibid , p. 33. 
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cil, in September 1950, four vital deci- 
sions were taken: (1) that Germany was 
“to contribute” to the military power 
of the alliance; (2) that an integrated 
force under centralized command was 
to be established, with the Supreme 
Commander having “sufficient dele- 
gated authority” for training the NATO 
armed forces; (3) that the Standing 
Group, composed of high military repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, was to have the power 
of “strategic direction” of the integrated 
force; and (4) that the Defense Com- 
mittee should simplify the military struc- 
ture and the chain of command. Thus, 
from a military standpoint, ‘greater 
density, diversity, and continuity were 
achieved, both procedurally and sub- 
stantively, in NATO. 

It had become irrevocably clear by 
late 1950 that a mere American declara- 
tion of intention to come to the as- 
sistance of our allies was insufficient to 
deter the Soviets. A theoretical balance 
of power awaiting the outbreak of ag- 
gression lent credence to the inconclu- 
siveness of the western pluralistic world 
order. Since the primary objective of 
politico-military action is not to destroy 
nations but to influence their attitudes 
and consequent behavior, NATO had 
to be concretized. 


Concrete ACTION 


Three practical actions were imme- 
diately forthcoming as the traditional 
military alliance merged into a true 
functional coalition. First, the United 
States assigned additional combat divi- 
sions to duty in the European area,’ - 
which signified a sharp warning to the 
Soviets that the United States would be 
automatically at war. Second, a vigorous 


T Report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed Services 
on S. Res. 99 and S. Con. Res. 18, 82d Cong., 
ist sess, 1951 
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rearmament program was undertaken 
by the Allies. Third, greater co-ordina- 
tion of political and economic decisions 
was effectuated. In Lord Ismay’s words: 


From the year 1949-50 up to the current 
year, defense expenditure in the European 
countries has increased 120 per cent. The 
first year after the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, these countries devoted 20 
per cent more to defense. Defense ex- 
penditure figures for 1951-52 jumped more~ 
than 47 per cent over 1950-51. And the 
current year shows a further increase 
amounting to 24 per cent.8 


American defense expenditures in- 
creased over this same period by almost 
360 per cent. 

While there is considerable validity 
to the assumption that Allied superiority 

‘in quality of arms and of military train- 
ing may compensate for Soviet superior- 
ity in quantity of manpower and equip- 
ment, it would be specious to attempt to 
draw definitive conclusions as to the 
present military balance. Near-achieve- 
ment of the Lisbon goals of 50 active 
divisions has been negated by the 
“stretch-out” decisions of the Paris 
Meetings, December 1952. Yet, the 18 
NATO divisions in West Germany,’ 
half of them armored, the 5,000 planes 
of all types, of which 1,800 are jet air- 
craft, plus the nearly 25 Greek and 
Turkish divisions, constitute a sufficient 
force to have robbed the Soviets of the 
opportunity for a surprise sweep to the 
English Channel. Significantly enough, 
General Gruenther is reliably reported 


to have stated that progress was greater ' 


than -he and General Eisenhower had 


® Address by Lord Ismay, Secretary-General 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, at 
the National Press Club, Washington, March 
12, 1953. In addition, there was a net increase 
in total European men under arms- from 
*2,450,000 to nearly 3,300,000. 

* Presumably, these include 6 American divi- 
sions, 5 French, 4 British, 2 Belgian, and 
elements of Canadian and Dutch troops. 
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estimated would be possible by the end 
of two years. 

Recent NATO land maneuvers based 
on the British strategic concept of both ` 
static and mobile forces, and the suc- 
cessful naval maneuvers in both the 
North and Mediterranean seas, have 
demonstrated that centralized strategic 
planning and unified command _have pro- 
gressed considerably beyond the original 
1949 concepts. A sounder logistic base 
for effective mobility has been estab- > 
lished through “infrastructure.” Still 
unresolved, however, are the military 
problems related to the build-up of re- 
serve divisions and the co-operative 
utilization of atomic power, both of 
tactical atomic weapons and of strategic 


_ air force carrying A-bombs. 


Perhaps the gravest military-political 
problem revolves about the proposed 12 


_ German divisions to be added to the 


western balance of power by incorpora- 
tion through the European Defense Com- 
munity. Since the bastion of the de- 
fense frontier lies in the central part of 
Europe, between the Rhine and Elbe 
rivers, this dilemma is one of ‘the 
crucial tests still to be met by NATC 
and the American policy-makers, espe- 
cially in the view of the Soviet peace 
maneuvers designed to arrest German 
rearmament and integration into the 
E.D.C. 


STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


Having added conviction to mere in- 
tention through the'concrete build-up 
of military power, the functional coali- 
tion has continued its development in 


„density, diversity, and continuity since 


the outbreak of the Korean war.t® At 


*Tt is not without considerable significance 
that the U.N. members assisting in the 
Korean war are primarily the NATO states 
along with those Pacific nations (Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines) allied to 
the United States through military agreements. 
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the Ottawa Conference,-the Temporary 
Council Committee, composed of the 
Three Wise Men, | was established to 
study the “political economic capabilizies 
of the member states with a view to but- 
tressing the increased military demands. 
So thorough and objective was the re- 
port that the TCC was institutionalized 
in the form of the International Secre- 
tariat under Lord Ismay. 

In effect, the NATO Secretariat is the 

‘ civilian counterpart to the military 
structure which includes the Standing 
Group and the Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE). 

‘Its main functions are (a) the recon- 
ciliation of military and production 
programs with the politico-economic 
capabilities of member states; (b) zhe 
examination of military plans to avoid 
overlapping; and (c) the preparation 
‘of the annual program for approval by 
the Atlantic Council. By virtue of -he 
institutionalization of the International 
Secretariat, NATO verges upon an 
integrated collectivity, and its authority 
and effectiveness will “grow out of the 
process of collaboration between the 
Permanent Representatives with their 
national points of view, and the NATO 
secretariat with their independent and 
collective point of view.” 1? 

While the hierarchy of national in- 
terests continued to grant first place to 
military considerations, there was in- 
creasing recognition that NATO func- 


“tions must develop in the correlative ` 


political, economic, and social fields. 
Under the prodding of Canada, the 
NATO Council as early as May 1650 
declared: 


Only a free society can guarantee to the 
individual the benefits of the economic 
progress and prosperity of the peoples of 


“Mr. Harriman, Mr. Monnet, and Mr. 
Plowden. 

B Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Study Group, Atlantic Alliance: NATO’s Role 
in the Free World, 1952, p. 43. 
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their countries, and promote the economié - 
and social development of other peoples 
of the free world through close co-operation 
with each other and with other nations. 


Economic AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT ` 


In the economic field, two vital 
agencies, the Financial and Economic 
Board and the Defense Production 
Board, have been institutionalized by 
their incorporation within the Secretariat, 
under the supervision of an Assistant 
Secretary General for Economics and 
Finance and an Assistant Secretary for 
Production and Logistics. Most of the 
activities of these agencies are directed 
toward promoting the production, de- 
livery, and financing of military hard- 
ware; yet the studies and recommenda- 
tions undertaken affect the over-all eco- 
nomic relationships of the respective 
member states. Off-Shore Procurement 
and the letting of select contracts .to 
develop certain key industries in Eu- 
rope, notably the machirie-tool indus- 
tries, have assisted in the general eco- 
nomic viability of the Continent. An 
intensified production-assistance drive 
administered by the Mutual Security 
Agency centers about the positive con- 
cept of “productivity.” A greater 
mutuality of national interests is being 
achieved by certain collateral co-opera- 
tion with the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. To be sure, 
very little progress has been made 
toward general economic planning for 
expanding productivity, or with regard 
to raw materials development and ade- 
quate new investment. 

In the political field, the replacement 
of the Deputies Council by the Council 
of Permanent Representatives, residing 


“This multilateral group implements Article 
4 of the treaty, which states that “the Parties 
will consult together whenever .. the ter- 
ritorial integrity, political independence or 
security of any of the Parties is threatened.” 
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in ‘Paris, has answered, in part, the 
warning expressed in the Pearson Re- 
port, November 28, 1951, to the effect 
that “the enduring nature of the North 
Atlantic Community must rest on some- 
thing broader and deeper than military 
co-operation alone.” Since the Lisbon 
determination, the full Council of 


Ministers (Foreign Affairs, Defense, and , 


Finance) meets three times a year. 
However, the Council of Permanent 
Representatives engages in continuous 
weekly meetings. With effective powers 
of decision, upon instructions from their 
respective national governments, the 
Pernianent Representatives constitute a 


significant advance toward an integrated ° 


collectivity, and simultaneously _ reaf- 
firm Clemenceau’s famous dictum that 
war is too grave a matter to be left 
solely to the military. 

The politicalization and socialization 
process inherent within Council delibera- 
tions, whereby unanimity is reached 
without formal voting on issues, is in- 
deed a unique achievemént.1* This 
centralized NATO machinery, involving 
discussion, consideration, and recom- 
mendation on matters of mutual con- 
cern, does not invade the sacred preroga- 
tives of national sovereignty.*5 How- 
ever, the NATO political process does 
require that the right to determine na- 
tional interests and to execute national 
-actions without prior consultation with 
the Allies be restricted, at least insofar 
as these decisions may affect the security 
and the prosperity of the North Atlantic 
area. What has been limited is not 
sovereignty itself, but merely the “exer- 
cise of sovereignty.” 


““The effort to achieve unanimity between 
independent Allies by these steps of discussion 
is the essence of what may be called the 
‘NATO method?” Atlantic Alliance, p. 126 

* The Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs Report stated that “it is in combining 
unity of effort with full respect for national 
independence that NATO achieves its distinc- 
tive though limited character” (p. 43). 
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On the assumption that military 
security, political stability, and economic 
viability are mutually inseparable, it is not 
unreasonable to suggest that, if NATO 
expects to achieve its avowed objectives, 
it will have to merge into an integrated 
collectivity. It is significant that such 
an open appeal was made, November 
22, 1951, by General Marshall and 
three former Under Secretaries of State, 
namely, Will Clayton. Joseph Grew, and 
William Phillips. They proposed (1) a 
single NATO authority for political de- 
cisions, (2) a single NATO agency for 
executing foreign policy, and (3) an 
agency for the co-ordination of economic 
policies of the Atlantic community. 


Tue Reariry or NATO ; 


The reality of NATO is clearly 
demonstrable, for its short-term objec- 
tive to deter the Soviets from imposing 
their concept of world order upon the 
West has been realized. Its inter- 
mediate objective to forge an effective 
power balance for serious negotiation!’ 
with the Kremlin may be realizable. 
Yet, the ultimate objective must con- 
tinue to be the development of a plural- 
istic co-operative world order evolving 
through the pragmatic functionalism and 
empiricism of NATO: In the words of 
General Eisenhower: 


The logic of larger groups and associa- 
tions [of nations] is becoming increasingly 
impelling. In the NATO nations, espe- 
cially, the resultant task is to reconcile the 
demands for association into larger group- 
ings with the deep and spiritual ties to 
nationhood and sovereignty." 


3 Secretary Acheson declared in 1951 that 
the West must “reach a point [in the power 
balance] where they [vital issues] can be dis- 
cussed and settled by negotiation. But I be- 
lieve that that cannot be done as long as there 
is a great disparity in power which makes 
negotiation seem unnecessary to one side.” 
Mutual Security Hearinzs, 1951, pp. 61-62. 

™ First Annual Report. 
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Perhaps the best test whether NATO 
` is myth or reality is the reaction of the 
Soviet Union. NATO has been vigor- 
ously attacked since its inception by 
Soviet leaders and propagandists. The 
developing unity of the West has been 
characterized as the “aggressive Atlantic 
coalition, headed by American and Brit- 


ish imperialism, [which] is endeavoring , 


to step up ‘the preparations for wars and 
to involve the western European coun- 
tries more deeply in them.”1® With 
reference to German participation within 
the NATO framework, the Soviets have 
warned against the involvement of 
“Western Germany in the self-styled 


‘European Community, which is to be- - 


come part of the Atlantic war bloc.” 
Soviet charges that NATO is “preparing 
the outbreak of another war in Europe” 
are combined with accusations that the 
West German army, “led by fascist- 
- Hitlerite generals, in the so-called ‘Euro- 
pean Army,’ and consequently in the 
Atlantic Alliance army, brings out even 
more saliently the aggressive nature of 
the Atlantic grouping as a whole.” 1° 

It is elementary logic that the Soviet 
Union should be deeply disturbed over 
the co-ordinated and effective balance of 
power that is gradually emerging through 
NATO. However, to achieve the “pre- 
ponderance of power”? that Warren 
Austin hypothesized would require that 
the present functional coalition merge 
into a more integrated collectivity. 
There is a strong probability that the 
present Soviet “peace offensive” is due 
to the reality, not the'myth, of NATO. 
Soviet objectives have consistently been 
(a) to weaken and divide the western 
world by political and economic means, 
and even by military pressure; (5) to 
prevent western European integration 


%¢The Lisbon Aggressive Compact,” New 
Times, March 5, 1952, p. 1. 

“Peace Treaty With Germany—-an Urgent 
Necessity,” New Times, May 28, 1952, pp 1-2. 

© North Atlantic Treaty Hearings, pp. 92, 97. 
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under American leadership; (c) to main- 
tain dominant Soviet power in Europe, 
with a view to securing the withdrawal 
of American forces; and (d) to win 
Germany to at least a neutral-inde- 
pendent position. 


Basic Soviet Poricy UNCHANGED 


The vast progress made by NATO 
may have caused the new Soviet leader- 
ship to re-examine its position and re- 
assess its power capabilities. Any tac- 
tical change in Soviet policy would be 
designed to weaken the collective 
strength of the West and to exploit the 
divisive forces within us. However, as 
Secretary Dulles stated, “Nothing that 
has happened, or which seems to me 
likely to happen, has changed the basic 
situation of danger in which we stand.” 74 
Soviet expanded military power and 
directed hostility to the West remain. 
The steady increase in Soviet arma- 
ments,** the reorganization of the satel- 
lite armed forces,” and the acceleration 
of Soviet economic development provide 
the Soviet Union with the power cap- 
abilities that would constitute a con- 
tinuing source of danger to the West 
even should a series of concrete “accom- 
modations” be effectuated. George 
Kennan declared: 


The central emphasis of their [Soviet] 
policy, therefore, lies not in the prospect of 
a head-on confrontation but in the hope of 
weakening and dissipating the strength of 
the free world through promoting disunity 


= Comment at news conference, New York 
Times, April 4, 1953. 

"The Soviets are reported to have in East 
Germany about 22 divisions (10 armored, 8 
mechanized, 4 rifle) with 5,000 tanks and 
5,000 aircraft; Soviet troops in Byelorussia and 
Ukraine alone constitute 60 divisions 

* The East German Bereitschafien will have, 
by June 1953, about 3 divisions, one of them 
armored; the Polish Army has at least 16 divi- 
sions, and there has been vast improvement in 
the Czech, Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Ru- 
manian armies. 
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within its ranks. I reiterate: the basis of 
their attack on us is the development and 
exploitation of divisions among us. Cor- 
respondingly, the first element of our de- 
fense should logically be the cultivation of 
unity within our own ranks.?¢ 


Seriously to negotiate from strength 
will require the emergence of NATO 
from a functional coalition into an in- 
tegrated collectivity; and the key chal- 
lenge that must be met is whether or not 
NATO can forge not only a united 
military policy, but a collective political 
policy as well. The appeal of General 
Marshall resounds again—to establish a 
single authority for political decisions 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and a com- 
bined agency for the execution oi these 
decisions. To determine our ‘objectives 
through mutual consultation and collec- 
tive decision, to assess our power capa- 
bilities through common procedures, and 


™ Address before the Pennsylvania State Bar 
Association, Scranton, Pennsylvania, January 
16, 1953. 
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to implement our policies through an 
integrated collectivity is the goal that 


must be reached. 


Tue Task Berore Us 


Much has been accomplished through 
NATO, but still more is required before 
the western pluralistic co-operative con- 
cept of a world order shall have proved 
capable of a positive and constructive 
answer to the challenge of the Soviet 
monistic, centralized, coercive order. 
The West can no longer afford the 
luxury of disunion and disorder. In the . 
words of Arnold Toynbee, “If we decide- 
to build a united house, NATO is al- 
ready there to serve as the founda- 
tion.”*5 Thus, it is not the poetic 
justice of charters or resolutions, but 
the prosaic business of living and work- 
ing co-operatively together, that will 
ultimately establish some semblance of 
peace. 


= Toynbee, “The Siege of the West,” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1953, pp. 280~€6 
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What Should Follow from NATO? 


By OWEN J. ROBERTS 


FTER the United Nations Charter 

was adopted, the United States at- 

tempted to do what I think was more 

than its full duty—made the most gen- 

erous contributions for the restoration 

of the free world, which had been nearly 
destroyed by war. ` 

It was decided that the devastated na- 
tions of Europe which had fought with 
us could not recover of their own force 
and strength, and the British loan and 
the Marshall plan were intended to 
restore to some extent their economic 
potential. Even the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was offered an op- 
portunity to share in the benefits of 
rehabilitation through the Marshall plan. 
She refused. 

Shortly afterward, the attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. in the United Nations and in 
international affairs convinced the peo- 
ple of the United States that the U.S.S.R. 
was not willing to play the role that 
had been assigned to members of the 
United Nations. The incident that 
constrained President Truman to an- 
nounce his Turkish and Greek policy 
emphasized that fact. 
`” The conduct of the Soviet Union, 
characterized as cold war, so frightened 
and discouraged our allies in Europe 
that they felt that even with the aid of 
economic rehabilitation, they would be 
but food for the Soviet war machine 
sooner or later. A new instrument, it 
was felt, must be devised for their pro- 
tection. It was understood that Eng- 
land and western Europe together had 
not the potential to stand off aggression 
from the great Soviet empire, and that 
the United States must join in any 
movement for that purpose. 
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Purpose AND NATURE OF THE TREATY 


‘This was the genesis of the North 
Atlantic Treaty which was intended to 
bind together the free nations of western 
Europe and of the North American 
Continent to resist aggression and to 
make aggression unlikely, or, we hoped, 
impossible, on the part of an ideological 
group that had divided the world -into 
two camps—the camp of the slave and 
the camp of the free; the camp of the 
Marxist and the camp of free competi- 
tion and individual liberty. 

And so, the North Atlantic Treaty 
was adopted. I stress at the outset that 
it was a treaty. Each of the signatories 
reserves its full and complete sovereignty 
and independence of action. Each mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has the perfect right to agree 
or not to agree to any action proposed 
under the treaty. All actions taken 
by the parties to this treaty must be 
unanimous. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE TREATY 


In order to implement the treaty, the 
members set up a Council, consisting of 
the ministers of foreign affairs and the 
ministers of defense of the member na- 
tions. That Council, after due delibera- 
tion, made one great decision; it decided 
that the military forces of the member 
countries should be placed under one 
unified command, and General Eisen- 
hower was chosen as the commander of 
this unified force. 

Nothing like that had ever occurred 
in peacetime beforé. Under the stress 
of World War II, Great Britain and 
the United States had made a similar 


Waar Souro FoLLow rrom NATO? 


arrangement; but in the absence of 
actual warfare, no nations had ever 
gone so far. It was a great step forward. 

The members of this body, of course, 
were bound to support this unified mili- 
tary force, commanded by the choice of 
all the member nations; but the foreign 
ministers of twelve nations could not 
meet more than once in three or four 
months, and therefore decisions were 
made very slowly. To obviate that 
difficulty, they set up a Permanent 
Council in London, where each foreign 
minister named a deputy to represent 
his country; but even after the deputies 
had unanimously agreed, their decisions 
had to be referred back to twelve 
chancelleries in twelve member nations, 
and decisions were inordinately delayed. 

General Eisenhower, having a thor- 
ough grasp of what was necessary to 
organize a unified army, went ahead so 
fast that the military preparations com- 
pletely outran the political and economic 
implementations that must support them. 
Then the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization created a number of ad koc 
committees on resources, defense, and so 
on, and these committees debated for 
many months. When the NATO powers 
met at Ottawa, they were completely dis- 
couraged by the fact that there had been 
no sort of arrangement to support what 
the Supreme Command in France was 
attempting to do. 

They therefore appointed the Tem- 
porary Council Committee, consisting of 
one Frenchman, one Englishman, and 
one American. Mr. Harriman, of our 
own country, was the chairman. After 
months of study, that committee re- 
ported to a meeting of NATO at Lisbon 
with recommendations that were indeed 
grandiose, about what each of the na- 
tions was to contribute, economically 
and in the matter of resources, to sup- 
port the great ‘unified military effort 
which Eisenhower envisioned. 
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The NATO abolished all ad koc com- 
mittees. It brought the Permanent 
Council from London to Paris. It 
created a Secretariat of which it made 
Lord Ismay the incumbent in Paris, 
who should act under the Permanent 
Council. It was planned that the Per- 
manent Council, in place of the many - 
scattered committees, should study all 
pertinent questions, and, after clearing 
its findings with Lord Ismay; should go 
to the powers with full recommenda- 
tions. 

The result has been totally disap- 
pointing. None of the great powers, 
except our own perhaps, has been willing 
to live up to the program for the sup- 
port of the unified military effort of 
NATO that was set forth at Lisbon. 
The departure from that plan is so great 
that in an article in a recent number of 
Foreign Affairs it is stated that NATO 
has changed its direction, or has slowed 
down or has abandoned a great deal 
of what it intended to do militarily. 


NONMILITARY ASPECTS 


But of course, there is far more that 
concerns the free nations that are bound 
together in NATO than the mere sup- 
ply of a military force, important as 
that is. 

In a recent study prepared by a com- 
mittee of Chatham House in Great 
Britain, under the title of “Atlantic 
Alliance,” this is said—this, you will 
note, by the British committee: “The 
cold war has made the grand strategy 
of the free world dependent as much on 
political and economic as on military 
and geographic factors.” 

The North Atlantic Pact recognizes 
that fact. At the insistence of Canada, 
this was inserted in the pact: “They 
[the member nations] will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage 
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economic collaboration between any or 
all of them.” 

At Ottawa a connie tte: was ap- 
pointed, headed by Mr. Pearson, the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Canada, 
to study and report. to NATO what 
was meant by the “Atlantic Com- 
munity.” This was at Canada’s in- 
sistence that the “Atlantic Community” 
must get on with its business—the other 
business than the mere military job. 
It must proceed with the economic job 
and the political job. That committee, 
after long consideration, suggested that 
it would be a long time before this ob- 


jective of economic and political co- 


operation could be brought about. They 
said it must come as a result of needs 
and events—whatever that means—and 
they warned that the member nations 
of NATO must formulate a common 
foreign policy if their organization were 
to survive and to serve the purposes in- 
tended. 
NATO’s Nees 

But the needs that they spoke of 
are here, now. I can do no better than 
to cite a great Englishman on this sub- 
ject. Lord Montgomery, in a speech 
before the Press Club in Washington 
last March, listed six of NATO’s needs. 
Without “quoting him exactly, the six 
needs are as follows: 

1. Political unity and agreement on 
our problems and how to solve them. 

2. A central organization to direct 
this agreed political policy. ' 

3. An agreed master plan to handle 
the present cold war and a future hot 
war, if one ever bursts upon us. 

4, The closest possible link-up of in- 
terests—political, military, economic— 
between the national communities in a 
geographic area. 

5. A complete overhauling of the 
present North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 
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6. A pooling of resources-of all ‘the 
Allied Nations. 

And Lord Montgomery insisted that 
none of these six needs had been met. 


WEAKNESS oF NATO 


Now, let me summarize the situation. 
NATO has resulted in a single military 
command; but it leaves the provision, 
the equipment, and the financial support 
of all forces for that command to the 
discretion of each individual nation. It 
leaves all the economic means affecting 
the function of the Organization to the 
separate national controls. We can 
build as high tariffs as we please in an 
effort to starve the industries of Europe. 
We can build as high walls against im- 
migration as we please. We can adopt 
any fiscal policies we please, no matter 
how injurious to any of our allies in 
NATO, and not one of them has a right 
to say a word against them. 

The military establishment can never 
persist or succeed without two things: 
a political entity which sets the policy 
to be implemented by the military arm, 
and an economy which ensures the re- 
sources to support the army in its as- 
signed task. No one can say how we 
are going to attain these two require- 
ments under NATO. 

We must realize that NATO is now 
at the point of stalemate. Many of 
the member nations are now deficient 
in their contributions toward the army 
that General Eisenhower and his staff- 
have set up. They give various reasons 
for this situation, and I do not criticize 
their reasons. Some say that their 
economies are debilitated by our tariff 
system, and that it is a pretty situation: 
when we weaken their economies by our 
tariffs and then ask them to pay us what 
they cannot pay. Britain and France 
both say they have commitments of one 
sort or another—France, a military com- 
mitment, and Britain, certain other com- 
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mitments—that make it impossible for 
them to reach the goal set by NATO to 
make a military force in Europe that is 
respectable. i 
There is no way to force anyone to 
contribute. What are we to do? They 
are saying to us, We want trade, not aid. 
We are at the point where not only the 
United Nations, but NATO, faces a 


tremendous crisis, and nobody knows - 


what the future is to be. 


LIMITATIONS ON TREATY POWERS 


I come, then, to the last matter that 
I wish to discuss, and I think this brief 
statement of our experience under 
NATO has been necessary to what I 
shall say. ' 

Shall we grant more powers to this in- 
ternational organization, this Council of 
NATO, thus surrendering to the Council 
many sovereign powers of our own? 
Bear in mind, as I said at the start, 
NATO is a treaty organization. Can 
the Senate of the United States, by 
ratifying a treaty, give to a central body 
in Paris the power to levy taxes in the 
United States on you and me? Can 
Congress, by ratifying a treaty, give to 
this central power the right to make ap- 
propriations of your money, your taxes? 
Or does that power, under our Constitu- 
tion, rest in Congress? Can the treaty 


be amended to give the central body the _ 


power to conscript men and women in 
the United States for the unified army? 
To ask these questions is to answer 
them. The Constitution of the United 
States confers on the Congress the 
power to levy taxes; it confers on the 
Congress, your delegates, the power to 
make appropriations of the moneys raised 
by those taxes; it confers on your Con- 
gress the power to declare war and to do 
the things necessary to make war effec- 
tive, among others, conscription. It is 
therefore perfectly obvious that by no 
supplemental treaties, and certainly not 
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by the North Atlantic Treaty as it 
stands, can the United States-ever agree 
to surrender to a central power these 
functions which, under the Constitution, 
belong in Congress and nowhere else. 
Only by an amendment of our Constitu- 
tion, which would completely subvert 
the theory of our government, could 
we do this by treaty. 

The same difficulty, of course, arises 
with respect to every other member 
nation. Great Britain might, by an Act 
of Parliament, and by treaty, agree to 
a certain assessment on Britain for the 
expenses of NATO, or a certain draft for 
men; but the government might change ~ 
to a Labor government next year, and 
that government might completely re- 
verse the action of the earlier Parlia- 
ment, and there would be nothing short 
of war that could compel Britain to live 
up to the supplemental treaty that dealt 
with these things. 


Tue SITUATION UNpEr NATO 


What, then, can we do under NATO? 
How can we go farther with this enter- 
prise? How can we integrate our econ- 
omies? How can we get a political di- 
rection for our army, and how can we 
raise and support that army, if any 
nation, or any two or three nations, 
simply fail in their moral obligations, or 
fail to agree that these are their obliga- 
tions, unless all the nations are going 
to change completely their domestic 
economy and their whole theory of gov- 
ernment and surrender sovereign .powers 
that under our theory belong to the 
people, not to their government? 

The government has no right to sur- _ 
render any of the powers that vest in 
the people. The people have given some 
of those powers to Congress under an 
agency arrangement. Congress cannot 
exceed its agency, and nobody can do 
it but you and me; and I think it is 
true, in essence, of the British people 
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and the French people. We seem to be 
stopped at that point. 

Now, what other contingency is there 
in the offing? There are a great many 
good but misguided people in Europe 
who think that NATO is nothing but a 
step toward a new Roman Empire, we 
playing the-part of the Caesars in the 
picture. That is, oi course, foolish. 
The whole history of the American 
people indicates that we are never going 
to become the masters of the world, in 
the sense that Rome was. 

There is one other possibility. There 
is the possibility that we stand where 
we are, on the terms of the treaty, and 
unless some new invention is found to 
cure the situation in which we find our- 
selves, we shall gradually revert to the 
old, complete, independent nationalism; 
that is, the treaty will become, in effect, 
a dead letter, and then the United 
States, France, Britain, and the other 
nations will each have to look after its 
own troubles. 


“DIVIDED WE FALL” 


Of course, in the present posture of 
the world, that is national suicide. 
None of us can do it. The western 
nations need us bitterly in the present 
crisis; but, make no mistake, we need 
them just as much as they need us. We 
.need their manpower; we need their 
population; we need their production; 
we need their traditions; we need to 
save liberty somewhere else besides on 
this continent; we need them, and they 
need us, and some way must be found 
to unite us. 

Some way must be found by which 
there will be one armed force that be- 
longs to all of us, but represents you, 
individually, just as your army does, 
and represents a British man, a French- 
man, just as his army today represents 
him. That is a people’s force. 

. There needs to be one foreign policy. 

We cannot go on having one member 
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of the NATO community recognizing 
a government and others refusing to 
recognize it. We cannot have one 
member ot NATO supporting a military 
arrangement in the Near East or the 
Far East, and another denying its 
validity. This will not work. 

We must find some way to pool our 
economies, as Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery has said, so that the joint 
economy will not only support the joint 
effort, but will advance the welfare of 
all the people who live under that single 
economy, in the mass and as a whole. 


THE CASE FOR INTEGRATION 


Now, I make no concealment of my 
position. I have been, for years, an 
Atlantic Unionist. I have for years 
believed that the advanced people of 
the world, the free people of the world, 
could be persuaded, if there were in- 
telligent and vital leadership, to pool 
their interests in a limited way, so that 
one agency would represent them in 
military affairs, in fiscal affairs, and in 
their international relations. We should 
have then, for them all, one foreign 
policy, decided as we decide our foreign 
policy, after debate by our elected repre- 
sentatives; one military policy, decided 
as we decide it in this country, by de- 
bate and a vote of our electors. 

I do not care whether you call it 
federation (a word the British do not 
like) or whether you call it something 
else, but it has to be some kind of 
integration. It has to be something else 
than twelve sovereign nations sitting 
down and agreeing as long as they can 
agree, and breaking up the party when 
anyone refuses to agree to any measure. 
That.is not representative democracy. 

I think the salvation of the forward- 
looking people of the world lies in in- ` 
tegration. I think the time has come 
when all the free people of western 
Europe and Canada and ourselves can 
find some instrumentality that will rep- 
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. resent them all in this way. I believe 
they will be’ willing to take from their 
respective legislatures certain limited 
powers and, in the interest of all, give 
them to some central agency. 

Now, this is not my particular quack 
notion. These free people all want only 
one thing—to be let alone, to work out 
their destinies, to pursue their own local 
policies in their own way. They are 
entitled to security, to protection, to live 
according to their consciences, under a 
free system of laws. enacted by their 
representatives. And if anybody can 
suggest a way to accomplish this, God 
bless him; I will be for it. 


New COALITION NEEDED 


But when you ask me where NATO is 
going from here, I say, with all convic- 
tion, NATO is either going to a dictator- 
ship of the United States, which is un- 
thinkable; or it is going, like every other 
treaty arrangement that we have known 
in the world’s history, ultimately to dis- 
integrate through disagreement and fail- 
ure on the part of one or another nation 
to live up to what the other nations 
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think is its obligations; or we are going 
to find some other. method of carrying 
on this progression which started with 
the League of Nations, went on to the 
United Nations, and has now come to 
NATO. 

The League of Nations failed; the 
United Nations is a failure as a means 
of guaranteeing peace in the world; and 
NATO, as Lord Montgomery says, must 
be overhauled or it is going to die. But 
how can it be overhauled? God bless 
anybody that can suggest a way by 
which, under a treaty, twelve sovereign 
nations can bave any assurance that 
they will live in unity and in unison 
of action for any long period of time. 

So I say, either NATO is going to 
dissolve and we shall go back to the old 
idea of every fellow for himself, or 
NATO must be supplemented or sup- 
planted by some other common agency 
with power conferred by all the people 
who are-in the group—not governments, 
but people. Such an agency will repre- 
sent all those people in their common 
vital interests that they need to protect 
against the Soviet threat. 
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+ Poues th the Union of South Aea 


By AUSTIN F. MACDONALD 


ACE conflict is the essence of South 
African politics. The whites are 
arrayed against the blacks, and even 
against one another. Most serious is 
the conflict of white versus black. The 
Europeans—that is, those with Euro- 
pean blood in their veins—comprise 
only a small part of the population; 
yet they virtually monopolize the pub- 
lic service, the professions, large-scale 
industry and commerce, and even the 
skilled trades. They are a favored 
class; the country is run for their bene- 
fit; and they are determined to retain 
their advantageous position at all costs. 
So far they have been able to maintain 
their complete supremacy, but the diffi- 
culty of keeping millions of nonwhites 
in a subordinate position is likely to in- 
crease with the passing of the years. 


THe NATIVE POPULATION 


South Africa has a population of a 
little more than -eleven million, and 
nearly eight million, or just under 70 
per cent, are blacks. Commonly they 
are called natives, but many times they 
are referred to as the Bantu, because 
their numerous languages have a com- 
mon Bantu origin. So different are the 
various dialects, however, that natives 
from different parts of the Union can- 
not understand one another unless they 
know Zulu—the principal Bantu tongue 
—or unless they have learned the white 
man’s language. For that matter, most 
of the natives make no attempt to un- 
derstand one another. Millions of them 
continue to live in the reserves that have 


been set aside for them, obeying tribal. 


law and regulating their affairs in much 
the same manner as they did before the 
coming of the Europeans. Old customs 


and old superstitions still persist. Ev- 
ery year many persons are put to death 
in an attempt to propitiate pagan dei- 
ties. These “ritual murders” are against 
the law, of course, and some persons 
have been executed or sentenced to long 
prison terms for participating in them. 
But they still persist, and sometimes 
they are directed by chiefs or headmen.? 
Little by little, however, the old order 
is changing. Increasing numbers of na- 
tives are leaving their reserves and drift- 
ing into the cities, where they become 
familiar with the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. Today more than half of the na- 
tives are officially listed as detribalized. 
Some of these detribalized natives work 
in the mines or in industry; some are 
engaged in domestic service. Many of 
them have gone to the cities to earn a 
specific sum of money—enough to buy 
a wife, perhaps—and plan to return as 
soon as they have accomplished this 
purpose. But many others have become 
a permanent part of the white man’s 
labor force. Their wages are almost un- 
believably low, averaging not much more 
than one-eighth of the wages of white 
workers, even in mining operations 
where the jobs are not too dissimilar. 
The educational policies of the South 
African Union for whites are very dif- 
ferent from those for nonwhites. For 
European children education is com- 
pulsory, and most of the schools are 
good. For natives there is no com- 
pulsory education. Schools are main- 
tained largely by missionary and other 
private bodies, though the state does 
make contributions for this purpose. 
Most of the natives receive little or no 
education, of course, and most of those 
1 Round Table, March 1950, pp. 182-86. 
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who attend the elementary grades never 

progress beyond that point. 
` When a system of social security was 
introduced in South Africa, it applied 
solely to Europeans. Now the natives 
are included, but the benefits that they 
may collect are on a much smaller 
scale. 


POLITICAL STATUS OF NATIVES 


The several provinces of the Union 
have not agreed as to the desirability 
of permitting the natives to vote. In 
the Cape Province every person was 
originally permitted to vote, provided 
he possessed the necessary qualifications 
of property and literacy. Few natives 
did in fact possess these qualifications, 
but there were some who could and did 
vote at every election. Elsewhere, the 
natives were disfranchised. 

In 1936 the Union Parliament passed 
the Representation of Natives Act, 
which grouped all the Cape natives who 
were entitled to vote into three electoral 
areas, and authorized them to elect one 
representative—a European—from each 
area. This new arrangement was said 
to be beneficial for the natives, since it 
gave them three members of the As- 
sembly who would be devoted exclu- 
sively to their interests. In practice, 
this advantage proved to be largely 
illusory, since the representatives of the 
natives exerted almost no influence. And 
of course the natives, whose names had 
formerly been found on the election rolls 
in many districts of the Cape, lost their 
opportunity to influence the elections in 
these districts. 

In 1936 an attempt was made to 
“satisfy” native opinion by establishing 
a Native Representative Council, con- 
sisting in part of white public officials 
but mostly of natives chosen by a sys- 
tem of indirect election. The chief ob- 
jection to this council as an effective in- 
strument of policy was that it had only 
advisory powers. In practice, the gov- 
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ernment paid almost no attention to-it. 

The vast majority of the natives are 
politically inarticulate. They have no 
clear understanding of the organization 
of government, and no interest in its 
problems. This indifference is natural 
enough, in view of the wide spread of 
native illiteracy and the general denial 
of political rights to black men. But it 
imposes a serious barrier between the 
ignorant masses and the few highly edu- 
cated natives who strive to improve the 
standard of Bantu life. These native 
leaders have established a number of or- 
ganizations—among them, the All-Afri- 
can Convention and the African Na- 
tional Congress. Yet neither these or- 
ganizations nor any others can fairly 
claim to speak for the African masses.? 


Views REGARDING TREATMENT 
oF NATIVES ` 


Among the whites of South Africa” 
there are three schools of thought as to 
the proper treatment of the natives. 
The humanitarians believe that all men 
should be treated alike, without regard 
to race or color, and that economic and 
social opportunities for natives should 
be limited only by their capacity. The 
prospect of the loss of white supremacy 
and the ultimate development of a 
coffee-colored race holds no terrors for 
those who accept this line of reasoning. 
But the number of such persons among 
the whites of South Africa is negligible. 
For the most part they are religious 
workers or university professors or - 
other intellectuals. They have no ap- 
preciable influence on public opinion. . 

The overwhelming majority of the 
Europeans in South Africa agree on 
the fundamental proposition that white 
supremacy should continue for all time. 


2See Z. K. Matthews, “The African Re- 
sponse to Racial Laws,” Foreign Affairs, March 
1951, pp. 91-102. The author is a member of 
the National Executive of the African National 
Congress. 
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But there is sharp -disagreement as to 
the exact manner in which that su- 
premacy should be maintained. Some 
contend that the natives should be given 
greater economic opportunities and a 
larger measure of political representa- 
tion, though always within clearly de- 
fined limits. Such a liberal policy, it is 
said, would keep the native population 
better satisfied, and yet would do no 
real harm to white interests, since the 
whites would always determine how 
much to give and how much to with- 
hold. 

Many persons, however, view with 
genuine alarm the proposal to increase 
native rights, either political or eco- 
nomic. They declare that nothing will 
satisfy the Bantu, in the long run, short 
of absolute equality, and that any lib- 
eral concessions will merely hasten the 
day when the numerically superior 
blacks will try to take over complete 
contro] of the country. The only pos- 
sible solution, according to this school 
of thought, is to keep the native “in 
his place”——in other words, to deny him 
the opportunity to take any part in 
public affairs or to compete with the 
white man on even approximately equal 
terms. 

Here, then, is one of the most funda- 
mental issues of South African politics. 


_THE COLORED AND THE ASIATICS 


Jhe same issue arises in connection 
with the colored population—that is, 
the people of mixed blood. The coloreds 
are the product of the blending of the 
original European settlers with the Hot- 
tentots, the Bushmen, and slaves from 
other parts of Africa and from the East 
Indies. Nearly nine-tenths of the col- 
ored people are in the Cape Province; 
they constitute 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Cape Town. Throughout the 
entire Union, however, their total num- 
ber is not over one million. In the 
Cape Province they have traditionally 
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fared somewhat better than the natives. 
They have been permitted to vote, to 


enter the’ skilled trades, and to obtain” 


higher wages than the native labor- 
ers. Yet most of them live in extreme 
squalor. . They have never been able to 
approximate the economic conditions of 
the Europeans. 


Whether the coloreds should be en-. 


couraged to aspire to equality with the 
whites, or instead should be forced down 
to the level of the natives, is a question 
that has long agitated South Africa. 
The late General James B. M. Hertzog, 
who presided over the destinies of the 
South African Union for fifteen years, 
expressed the moderate view when he 
said: 

If we want to do justice to the colored 
person, we shall have to include him among 
the whites, industrially, economically, and 
politically. . . . It was one of the most 
foolish attitudes the whites could adopt to 
drive the colored people to the enemies of 
the European—and that will happen if we 
repel him—to allow him to come to rest 
eventually in the arms of the native ® 


But a large section of white public 
opinion strenuously opposes the idea 
that the colored man should be treated 
like a European. After all, he is non- 
white. That automatically puts bim in 
the same class as all the other non- 
whites. : 

Among the nonwhites, also, must be 
listed the Asiatics—the Indians and the 
Malays whose ancestors were originally 
brought as indentured servants to work 
on the sugar plantations of Natal, on 
the east coast. Today there are about 
300,000 Asiatics, mostly in Natal. Gov- 
ernment policy has discriminated against 
them in many ways, yet they have man- 
aged to acquire a higher standard of liv- 
ing than the natives. Some of them 
have even entered the professions. They 
are a proud people, nurtured in the tra- 


3 Quoted in Round Table, March 1951, p. 
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dition of an ancient civilization, and 
they do not accept discrimination so 
passively as the other non-European 
groups. Their treatment in South Af- 
rica has even been challenged by India 
and Pakistan before the Assembly of 
the United Nations, though without 
much success. 

“  AFRIKANERS AND BRITISH 

The problem of maintaining white su- 
premacy in South Africa is complicated 
by the deep cleavage between the Afri- 
kaners and the whites of British descent. 
The Afrikaners are mostly the descend- 
ants of the Dutch settlers (the Boers, 
or farmers) who trekked into the in- 
terior more than a century ago to escape 
British control, and founded the two re- 
publics—the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State—that are now the northern 
provinces of the South African Union. 
Among the Afrikaners there is also some 
French and German blood..- 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
white population is Afrikaner; the re- 
mainder is almost exclusively British. 
The Afrikaners have their greatest 
strength in the Orange Free State, in 
the Transvaal outside of Johannesburg, 
and in the western part of the Cape 
Province. Predominantly they are a 
rural people, though large numbers of 
them have found their way into the 
cities in recent years. 

‘The Boer War (1899-1902) cost the 
Boers their independence, and though 

they received honorable terms from the 
- British, many of them cherished a strong 
resentment against their conquerors. 
Great Britain attempted to dispel that 
resentment by pursuing an enlightened 
policy. It encouraged the people of 
South Africa to merge the four provinces 
-and to prepare a constitution for this 
new Union., The, constitution was com- 
pleted early in 1909 and passed by the 
British Parliament as the South Africa 
Act later in the year. In 1910 the Un- 
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ion of South Africa was officially pro- 
claimed. 

Every Prime Minister of the Union 
from its inception until 1948 was a Boer 
general who had once fought against the 
British. Yet these men were willing to 
co-operate with Great Britain, and with 
their own English-spéaking neighbors, 
in the development of South Africa. 
General Louis Botha, who served as 
Prime Minister from 1910 until 1919, 
kept South Africa on the side of Britain 
during the First World War. General 
Jan Christiaan Smuts followed a similar 
policy during World War II. Even 
General Hertzog, who was frequently 
accused of anti-British sentiments, seems 
to have been inspired by love of South 
Africa rather than hatred of England. 
“I believe in the British Empire,” he 
once declared, “to the extent that it 
benefits South Africa. But when its in- 
terests are at variance with those of 
South Africa, I am opposed to it.” 4 

Certainly Hertzog did his best to 
transform his country into an independ- 
ent republic. He was chiefly respon- 
sible for a series of measures that weak- 
ened British authority in South Africa. 
These measures asserted that South Af- 
rica was an independent state, that its 
governor general, though nominally rep- 
resenting the British Crown, could act 
only upon the advice of South African 
ministers, and that laws passed by the 
British Parliament would be inappli- 
cable to South Africa unless repassed 
by the South African Parliament. To 
Hertzog these laws meant that South 
Africa could remain neutral in a war 
involving Britain, and that it could 
even secede from the British Common- 
wealth if it so desired. 

Smuts interpreted these statutes some- 
what differently. But for a number of 


: 4For a brief discussion of Hertzog’s view, 
see Henry ‘Gibbs, Twilight in South Africa 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1950), pp. 
173~75, 
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years these two statesmen worked side 
by side, agreeing to subordinate, their 


differences to the need for co-operative - 


effort in the development of the nation. 

Many English-speaking South Afri- 
cans served under Hertzog and also 
under Smuts. Every effort was made 
by responsible South African leaders to 
assure equal treatment of both lan- 
guage groups. Both English and Afri- 
kaans—the South African version of 
Dutch—-were made official languages, 
and every candidate for a position in 
the public service was required to dem- 
onstrate reasonable proficiency in the 
two tongues. “God Save the King” and 
“Die Stem van Suid Afrika” (“The 
Voice of South Africa”) were placed on 
an equal footing. So were the Union 
Jack and South Africa’s orange, white, 
and blue tricolor. 


AFRIKAANS LANGUAGE DIGNIFIED 


The widespread use of the Afrikaans 
language, especially in literary form, 
has been fairly recent. Afrikaans de- 
veloped. in spoken -form during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but not until after 1900 did it receive 
serious attention from educated people. 
The two languages recognized as official 
by the South Africa Act of 1909 were 
Dutch and English 

But the South Africans of Dutch T 
scent were proud of their distinctive 
culture and traditions. They wished 
to emphasize their independence—both 
literary and political—of any other na- 
tion. This upsurge of nationalism found 
ready expression in the Afrikaans lan- 
guage. So Afrikaners deliberately de- 
veloped the crude idiom and trans- 
formed it into a literary-language. Airi- 
kaans acquired its novelists and poets. 
It became a medium of instruction in 
many schools throughout the Union. In 
1916 it was generally accepted by the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and in 1925 
it was officially adopted by the Union 
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Parliament as one of the languages of 
South Africa. Today it has almost 
completely replaced Dutch throughout 
the Union. Every large city has news- 
papers published in Afrikaans. ` 


EARLY POLITICS oF THE UNION 


When General Botha became the first 
Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, in 1910, he governed in the name 
of the South African National party. 
Most of its principal figures had been 
leaders in the former Boer republics, 
and they still smarted under the memory 
of their military defeat by Great Brit- 
ain. The rank and file of the party’s 
members were Afrikaners, not only from 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, but also from the Cape, and even 
from Natal. The opposition was repre- 
sented chiefly by the Unionist party, 
which consisted almost exclusively of 
persons of British extraction. Unionist 
strength centered in Natal, in Cape 
Town and the eastern Cape, and in the 
great mining area around Johannesburg. 
This mining area also fostered a small 
Labor party. 

If the Nationalists had been united, 
they could easily have dominated South 
African politics. They possessed a clear 
majority in Parliament and throughout 
the country. Before long, however, they 
quarreled violently over a major issue: 
the proper relationship between the Af- 


-Tikaans- and English-speaking sections 


oi the population. Botha believed that 
the two groups should forget their dif- 
ferences and gradually merge into one 
united people. But another National- 
ist leader—General James Hertzog—de- 
clared that fusion should be deliberately 
opposed, lest it lead to a uniform Brit- 
ish culture at the expense of the Afri- 
kaners. 

Eventually Hertzog led most of the 
Afrikaners out of the party, and Botha 
governed the nation with a coalition of 
moderate Afrikaners and persons of 
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British descent. After Botha’s death in 
1919, General Smuts carried on essen- 
tially the same policies. 

Finally, in 1924, the Nationalists 
managed to gain power. Their victory 
was due in no small part, however, to 
the support of Labor. This alliance was 
unstable and, in a sense, unnatural. It 
combined the ardent Nationalists, who 
were pledged to combat British su- 
premacy, with the mine workers, who 
were mostly British. It became pos- 
sible only because Labor had not been 
able to win sufficient support from other 
English-speaking groups for its program 
of social security. The Nationalists en- 
dorsed social and industrial legislation, 
and at the same time agreed to abandon 
their plans for secession from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 


Party REALIGNMENT 


By 1933 South Africa was feeling the ` 


full effect of the Great Depression. 
Hertzog’s government had lost much of 
its support, and no longer seemed able 
to command the allegiance of the South 
African people. Under such circum- 


stances a realignment of political groups ` 


seemed necessary: Hertzog and Smuts 
finally decided to combine their forces 
in a new political organization to be 
known as the United party. Hertzog 
remained as Prime Minister, and Smuts 
accepted the position: of- Deputy Prime 
Minister. Thus Boers and Britons were 
reconciled. Together they agreed to 
work for the common welfare. 

Not all Afrikaners accepted this com- 
promise, however. Some of them quar- 
reled with Hertzog and formed a Puri- 


fied Nationalist party. The leader of ` 


this schism was a former clergyman, Dr. 
Daniel F. Malan, who had been in Par- 
liament since 1919 and had served in 
Hertzog’s Cabinet. Some of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people, also, were unwill- 
ing to accept the Hertzog-Smuts com- 
promise. They formed a Dominion 
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party——later known as the South Afri- 
can party—under the leadership of 
Colonel C. F. Stallard, an English-born 
Transvaal lawyer. But the United party 
easily dominated the field. Moderates 
of both racial groups were happy that 
a’ reasonable qoaprontte had been 
reached, 


Durme AND FotLtowine Worip 
War II 


A new crisis arose, however, at the 
outbreak of the Second World War. 
Prime Minister Hertzog believed that- 
the South African Union should demon- 
strate its right of independent action by 
remaining neutral, and five members of 
the Cabinet supported him. Six other 
Cabinet ministers, however, agreed with 
General Smuts that South Africa’s in- 
terests demanded the strongest possible 
support of Great Britain. The Assem- 
bly—the lower and dominant house of 
South Africa’s Parliament—voted to de- 
clare war on Germany, and Hertzog re- 
signed as Prime Minister, taking his _ 
place beside Malan ‘on the _ opposition 
benches. For the next nine years Gen- 
eral Smuts governed the country. with 
the support of all political groups ex- 
cept the Nationalists. An election in - 
1943 demonstrated the generel popu- 
larity of this coalition.’ 

In 1948, as the time drew near for 
another general election, the ‘political i 
picture was somewhat confused. The 
two major groups, of course, were the- 
United party under Smuts and the Re- 
united National or People’s party under 
Malan. (Hertzog was dead.) But there 
were a number of “splinter” parties, and 
no one knew how much. they might in- 
fluence the election. Labor was divided 
into two factions—a South African La- 
bor party and a United Labor party. 


5For a more detailed history of political 
parties to 1946, see Alexander Brady’s De- 
mocracy in the Dominions (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press#1947), pp. 327-55. 
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Colonel Stallard’s South African party 
threatened to split the pro-British vote. 
And, on the other hand, a group call- 
ing itself the Afrikaner party offered a 
menace to Nationalist unity. The Afri- 
kaner party was headed by Nicolas C. 
Havenga, a former Minister of Finance 
who had followed Hertzog in the schism 
of 1939. Havenga’s views were not es- 
sentially different from those of Malan, 
yet the two party organizations re- 
mained separate. . 


CAMPAIGN STRATEGY—1948 


The opening of the 1948 campaign 
witnessed aggressive activity by Malan’s 
Nationalists. Their program had only 
one major plank—to put the black man 
in his place. -Many moderates thought 
that the black man was already “in his 

_ place”—that is, in such a position that 
he could not possibly offer effective op- 
position to white supremacy. But the 
Nationalists professed to see danger in 
the few minor concessions that had been 
granted. They expressed the fear that 
white supremacy might eventually be 
lost unless drastic steps were taken. 
And they proposed a drastic program. 
The name they selected for their pro- 
posed course of action was aparthetd— 
separateness. s 

Now practically every white person in 
South Africa believed that whites and 
_ blacks should be kept separate, at least 
to the extent that such separation was 
economically feasible. So apartheid had 
a very strong emotional appeal. But of 
course there were many who wished to 
know more specifically what the Na- 
tionalists had in mind. A committee of 
party leaders finally succeeded in pre- 
paring a vague statement that seemed 
to meet the requiremenis of an election 
campaign. This statement declared that 
the National party 


accepts the Christian guardianship of the 
European race as the basic principle of its 
policy with regard tô the non-European 
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races, and desires to furnish them with the 
opportunity to develop themselves in their 
own areas in accordance with their natural 
genius and capacity, and to assure for them 
fair and just treatment in the administra- 
tion of the country. It is definitely op- 
posed to any miscegenation between the 
European and non-European races, and fa- 
vors the territorial, political, residential, 
and, as far as possible, industrial separa- 
tion of European and non-European.® 

Concerning relations with the .Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the National party 
adopted a conciliatory attitude. It 
promised not to cut the nation loose 
from its ties with the British Crown un- 
less it received the specific authoriza- 
tion of the voters. At the same time, 
however, it expressed its belief that 
South Africa should be an independent 
republic. It promised equal language 
and cultural rights for both sections of 
the European population. 

There can be no doubt that the Na- 


-tionalists seized the initiative with their 


program of apartheid. The United party 
could not offer a similar native policy 
without being accused of imitation, and 
it could not submit a radically different 
native policy without the virtual cer- 
tainty of losing the election. United 
party strategists tried to solve this di- 
lemma by offering a seven-point pro- 
gram that almost completely ignored the 
native question. Emphasis was placed 
instead on the economic problems of the 
white population—adequate housing for 
all, maintenance of trade union rights, 
conservation of natural resources. 


NATIONALIST VICTORY 


As election day approached, the Na- 
tionalists agreed with the Afrikaner 
party to leave a number of seats un- 
contested in Afrikaner strongholds, in 
exchange for Afrikaner support in other 
constituencies. The United party made 
a similar deal with the main body of 


6 Statement of National Party Principles, 
1948. 


‘S 


Labor. When all the votes had been 
counted, it was found that the National- 
ists and their allies had won a majority 
of the seats in the Assembly, though 
actually polling fewer votes. than the 
United-Labor coalition. Nationalist 
strength was greatest in the rural dis- 
tricts, which have always had a dispro- 
portionate share of parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Colonel Stallard’s South Af- 
rican party failed to win a single seat. 

Dr. Malan promptly took over as 
Prime Minister, and appointed Nicolas 
Havenga Minister of Finance. This ap- 
pointment was dictated by motives of 
high strategy, for Havenga’s Afrikaner 


party held the balance of power in the ` 


Assembly, and could overthrow the gov- 
ernment whenever it desired to do so. 
For the first time since the creatioñ of 
the South African Union, the Cabinet 
was composed solely of Afrikaans-speak- 
ing members. Boers were arrayed 
against Britons as never before since 
the period of actual hostilities, half a 
century earlier. 


APPLICATION OF Apartheid 


At last the time had come for a con- 
crete application of apartheid. But the 
Nationalists could not readily make 
sweeping changes in the relations of 
whites and blacks. Detribalized natives 
already lived in their own districts of 
the cities, and engaged only in occupa- 
tions that white men did not want. Na- 
tives in the reserves were as completely 
separated from white civilization as any- 
one could desire. 

During the campaign Nationalist ora- 
tors had frequently given the impression 
that their plan was to send all the na- 
tives back to the reserves, permitting 
them to come to the white man’s cities 
only as migrant workers, and only as 
such labor might be required.’ - But 
such a plan was utterly impractical. 
Perhaps it was never really contem- 

1 Cape Times, March 8, 11, 17, 1948. 
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plated. For the gold and diamond mines 
depended largely on native labor, and 
they produced most oi the nation’s 
wealth. Moreover, native domestic serv- 
ants were regarded as virtually indis- 
pensable. So the talk of returning the 
urbanized natives to the already over- - 
crowded reserves died away soon after 
election day. 

During the campaign Dr. Malan fre- 
quently referred to apartheid as a two- 
sided coin. Its negative side was to 
be the withdrawal of certain privileges 
from the natives, especially the privi- 
lege of voting; but its positive side was 
to be the creation of new opportunities 
for black men, particularly in the areas 
set aside for their exclusive use. In 
practice, however, the apartheid coin 
seems to have had only one side. Noth- 
ing of any consequence has been done 
to improve the lot of the natives. The 
Nationalists have concentrated on the 
task of making life more difficult for all 
nonwhites. 

This goal has been achieved in a 
number of ways. Laws forbidding na- 
tive construction workers to carry on 
their trades in white areas have been 
enforced more strictly than ever before, 
despite the acute shortage of housing in 
all parts of the Union. The well-estab- 
lished policy of residential segregation 
of the races has been implemented by a 
new law, which threatens to force na- 
tive homeowners out of areas long de- 
voted to their use. New discriminations 
against the blacks have appeared in the 
administration of the pension laws. „And 
there have been dozens of minor annoy- 
ances, such as the erection of “For Eu- 
ropeans only” signs in places where cus- 
tom had already prevented any inter- 
mingling of the races. 


Poricy TOWARD THE COLORED 


The chief victims of apartheid, how- 
ever, were the colored people. Tradi- 
tionally they had been treated more like 
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whites than natives; but the Malan 
government deliberately reversed this 
policy. It enacted a law prohibiting 
the marriage of whites with nonwhites, 
though the number of such marriages 
was already less than one hundred a 
year, and was steadily decreasing. 

Finally, the government turned its at- 
tention to the colored franchise. The 
traditionally liberal Cape Province had 
long permitted colored persons to vote 
on the same terms as Europeans, and 
this arrangement was retained in the 
constitution of 1910 (the South Africa 
Act), which further specified that no 
change in the colored franchise might 
be made except by a two-thirds vote at 
a joint meeting of the two houses oł 
Parliament.® 

Very few colored persons actually 
voted, however. Their number was lim- 
ited by qualifications of literacy and 
property. Moreover, colored women 
were denied the franchise, whereas white 
women were not. 
was sometimes sufficient to determine 
the result of elections in certain dis- 
tricts. And, since colored voters almost 
invariably cast their ballots for candi- 
dates of the United party, the National- 
ists had a definite interest in changing 
the existing arrangement. 


8 Article 35 of the South Africa Act reads 
as follows: 

“Parliament may by law prescribe the qualifi- 
cations which shall be necessary to entitle per- 
sons to vote at the election of members of the 
House of Assembly, but no such law shall dis- 
qualify any person in the Province of the 
Cape of Good Hope who, under the laws exist- 
ing in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
at the establishment of the Union, is or may 
become capable of being registered as a voter 
from being so registered in the Province of 
the Cape of Good Hope by reason of his race 
or color only, unless the bill be passed by 
both Houses of Parliament sitting together, 
and at the third reading be agreed to by not 
less than two thirds of the total number of 
members of both houses. A bill so passed at 
such joint sitting shall be taken to have been 
duly passed by both Houses of Parliament.” 


Yet the colored vote ` 
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VIOLATION OF SOUTH AFRICA ACT 


Nationalist leaders finally evolved the 
plan of removing the names of colored 
persons from the general list of voters 
and permitting them to vote separately 
for their own white representatives in 
the Assembly. In this way their influ- 
ence on elections could be reduced to a 
minimum. Spokesmen for the United 
party immediately raised strenuous ob- 
jections. Without mentioning the obvi- 
ous fact thaf such a change would 
weaken their own position, they stressed 
the plain words of the South Africa Act. 

But the Nationalists, who obviously 
could not obtain the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary to pass the law over 
United party objections, declared that 
the restrictive clauses of the South Af- 
rica Act were no longer effective. In 
1931 the British Parliament had enacted 
the Statute of Westminster, which in 
effect placed the dominions on a par 
with the United Kingdom. And one of 
the effects of the Statute of Westmin- 
ster, according to the Nationalists, was 
to eliminate the need for more than a 
simple majority for any act of the Un- 
ion Parliament. 

Leaders of the United party refused 
to accept this interpretation. They said 
that the original provisions of the South 
Africa Act were still legally binding, 
and that, in any case, they constituted 
a moral obligation. 

Dr. Malan was not very much dis- 
turbed by the objections of the United 
party. But he soon discovered, to his 
annoyance, that the leader of the Afri- 
kaner party, Nicolas Havenga, also had 
scruples about the removal of the col- 
ored voters from the general roll with- 
out a two-thirds vote. The Afrikaner 
party’s balance of power in the Assem- 
bly enabled it to block any legislation 
of which it disapproved. Therefore the 
colored people seemed certain to retain 
their voting rights unless a new Parlia- 
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ment should be elected or Havenga 
should change his mind. ` 


Soute-WestT AFRICA ENTERS 


At this point, however, a new develop- 
ment threatened to upset the existing 
balance of power. South-West Africa, 
a vast but sparsely settled territory ad- 
joining South Africa, indicated its de- 
sire for incorporation into the Union. 
At one time it had been a German 
colony, but had been turned over to 
South Africa as a mandate by the 
League of Nations shortly after the 
First World War. $ 

.When Malan and his Nationalists 
came into power in 1948, they soon en- 
acted a law bringing South-West Africa 
into the Union. The terms of admis- 
sion were extremely generous: South- 
West Africa was given a substantial 
measure of fiscal autonomy, and a much 
larger representation in the Union As- 
sembly than it might reasonably have 
expected om the basis of its population. 
The election for these new members of 
the Assembly was held in 1950, and the 
Nationalists succeeded in winning all 
six seats. Only white persons voted, of 
course; the natives of South-West Af- 
rica were not represented or even con- 
sulted in any way. 

Subsequently some of the native chiefs 
appealed to the United Nations, which 
had assumed the responsibility for su- 
pervising the old League of Nations 
mandates. United Nations protests 
against South African racial policies, 
and against the Union’s failure to sub- 
mit trusteeship reports, were dismissed 
by Malan’s government without seri- 

_ous consideration. The Nationalists re- 
garded the annexation of South-West 
Africa as a fait accompli. 

One of the important results of the 
Nationalists’ 1950 triumph in the South- 
West Africa election was to free them 
from the necessity -of working with 
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Havenga’s Afrikaner party. After the 
election, the Nationalists had a clear 
majority in the Assembly. And almost 
immediately afterward, Mr. Havenga 
changed his mind concerning the neces- 
sity of securing a two-thirds vote in 
Parliament before taking the colored 
voters off the general roll. He signed 
with Dr. Malan a joint statement in 
which they expressed the belief that 
the proposed change would “in na way 
constitute a reduction of the existing 
political rights of the colored people” 
and that it would not “conflict with 
the provisions of . . . the South Africa 
Act.”® So at last the stage was set for 
a major change in Union policy con- 
cerning colored voters. The act was 
passed by an ordinary majority, over 
the strenuous protests of the United 
party, and its constitutionality was im- 
mediately challenged in the courts. 


CONFLICT WITH THE COURTS 


In March 1952 the Appellate Division 
of South Africa’s Supreme Court handed 
down a decision invalidating the Na- 
tionalist policy of discrimination against 
colored voters. All five judges agreed 
that the government must leave the col- 
ored franchise unchanged unless it could 
secure a two-thirds majority for its pro- 
posed amendments, as required by the 
plain words of the South Africa Act. 
The Court brushed aside the govern- 


ment’s contention that any restriction 


on the authority of Parliament would 
be a limitation on the sovereignty of the 
South African nation. “To say that the 
Union of S. A. is not a sovereign state 
simply because Parliament hasn’t the 
power to amend the constitution is to 
state a manifest absurdity,” declared 
the Court. “It would be surprising to 
be told that the great and powerful 
country, the United States, is not sover- 
eign and independent because its Con- 
° Round Table, March 1951, pp. 135-42. 
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gress cannot pass any law it pleases.” 1° 

The verdict of South Africa’s highest 
court evidently came as a bitter dis- 
appointment to Prime Minister Malan, 
who had appointed a majority of the 
judges and seemed to believe that he 
could count on their political reliability. 
But neither Malan nor his advisers had 
any intention of abiding by the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Instead, they speedily 
introduced a bill to establish a High 
Court of Parliament, which would have 
power to override the Supreme Court 
of the Union on constitutional issues. 
The so-called High Court of Parliament 
was to consist of nothing more than the 
two houses of Parliament in joint ses- 
sion, and its decision could be made by 
a simple majority. In other words, 
Parliament would be the final arbiter of 
the validity of its own acts. 

The introduction of the High Court 
of Parliament bill occasioned angry pro- 
tests from all parts of South Africa. 
Strauss and other leaders of the United 
party demanded the government’s resig- 
nation. Mass meetings of protest were 
held in all the principal cities. Some 
hotheads in Natal even talked of the 
secession of that province from the Un- 
ion. But-more responsible leaders care- 
fully avoided such threats. Meanwhile, 
the High Court of Parliament bill was 
enacted into law by a straight party 
vote. The High Court of Parliament 
then met in formal session and solemnly 
overrode the Supreme Court’s decision 
concerning colored voters. Opposition 
members of Parliament boycotted these 
proceedings. 

In August 1952 a lower court invali- 
dated the High Court of Parliament 
Act, thus reasserting judicial authority 
to pass upon the constitutionality of 
legislation. Three months later this 
judgment was upheld by the Appellate 

10 Harris v Donges The judgment of the 
Court appears in The Times Law Reports, 
May 23, 1952. 
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Division of the Supreme Court. Prime 
Minister Malan thereupon announced 
that he would accept the Court’s deci- 
sion, but that he would appeal the issue 
to the voters at the election scheduled 
for the following April. 


Tue NATIONALISTS GAIN STRENGTH 


As the time of the election approached, 
Malan and his Nationalists once again 
seized the initiative by declaring them- 
selves the only true champions of white 
supremacy in South Africa. In strident 
speeches they pointed to the Mau Mau 
terrorism in faraway Kenya, and de- 
clared that only a Nationalist policy of 
strict repression could prevent similar 
atrocities in the South African Union. 
Thus the Nationalists put the United 
party on the defensive, as usual. United 
party orators went to great lengths to 
emphasize the obvious fact that they 


‘too believed in white supremacy, that 


they too accepted the principle of racial 
segregation, and that they had no in- 
tention of changing the established pat- 
tern of racial relations. 

Not all South Africans, however, ac- 
cepted the status quo with such equa- 
nimity. The major trade unions went 
on record as favoring the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, regardless of 
race or color. And the Supreme Court 
of the Union handed down another de- 
cision in which it ruled that the rail- 
ways must provide “substantially equal” 
facilities for blacks and whites. These 
developments doubtless strengthened 
the position of the Nationalists. Many 
wavering voters apparently decided at 
almost the last minute that the United 
party could not be trusted to discipline 
labor and the Supreme Court in a man- 
ner that would assure the preservation 
of white supremacy. 

The 1953 election was a great triumph 
for the Nationalists. They won a large 
majority of the seats in Parliament. As 
in 1948, they failed to receive a ma- 
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jority of the popular vote, but they con- 
centrated their strength in the overrep- 
resented rural districts. When all the 
votes had been counted, it was found 
that the Nationalists had gained al- 
most—but not quite—a two-thirds ma- 
jority in Parliament. Thus they still 
lacked, by a very scant margin, the 
votes necessary to change the South Af- 
rica Act. As of the moment, therefore, 
the Nationalist victory is indecisive. 
Malan and his followers must still try 
to find some way to violate the consti- 
tution and outwit the courts. 


AFRIKANER SUPREMACY ` 


The Nationalist government frequently 
stresses its desire to assure equal treat- 
ment for all persons of European stock, 
but its policies often bave the effect 
of strengthening Afrikaner supremacy. 
The 1949 citizenship law is a case in 
point. Until that year newcomers from 
Britain automatically became citizens of 
South Africa after two years of resi- 
dence, and were thereupon entitled to 
vote. Since most of them voted for the 
United party, the Nationalists decided 
to change this arrangement. They en- 
acted a statute which put Britons on a 
par with “other foreigners” by requir- 
ing them to reside five years in the 
South African Union before making 
application for citizenship. The clause 
permitting automatic citizenship was 
eliminated. 


In 1948, when Dr. Malan was in the ~ 


midst of a heated political campaign, 
he sought to win the support of some 
English-speaking voters by promising 
not to press his earlier demands for a 
republic. In 1953 he repeated the es- 
sence of that pledge, and to date he has 
kept his word. But he is now seventy- 
nine years old, and in poor health. His 
physical ability to retain the office of 
Prime Minister is uncertain- And if he 
should be succeeded by Johannes Stry- 
dom, the lawyer from the Transvaal 
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who seems to have first claim on the 
post, Nationalist policies might be very 
different. Strydom is fanatically de- 
voted to the cause of Afrikaner su- 
premacy. He loses no opportunity to 
aver his belief in a South African re- 
public entirely separate from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. There are many 
Afrikaners who share his views. Most 
of the members of the present Cabinet 
belong to the Broederbond, a secret so- 
ciety dedicated to the triumph of Afri- 
kaner culture and politics. 

Afrikaner resentment against Great 
Britain has recently been strengthened 
by British policy concerning the terri- 
tories of Basutoland, Swaziland, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate. : These 
territories, which have been set aside as 
native reserves, are not legally a part of 
the Union of South Africa, though they 
lie within or adjacent to it. Today they 
are still governed from London, with 
some advice from native councils. 

The British Government long ago half 
promised that these territories would 
eventually be turned over to South Af- 
rica, and Malan’s Nationalists contend 
that this step should now be taken. 
Their proud spirits can scarcely bear 
the thought of great areas that are 
within the physical limits of ‘the Union, 
yet not subject to Union control. 

Britain, for its part, would be glad to 
rid ‘itself of the territories. They are-a 
continual, though extremely small, drain 
on the British treasury, and they give 
virtually nothing in return. Yet British 
public opinion cannot conscientiously 
abandon the native residents of the ter- 
ritories to a South African government 
based frankly on apartheid. 


THe UNFINISHED STORY 


The rapid march of events has virtu- 
ally forced the merger of major politi- 
cal groups holding essentially the same 
views. Havenga’s Afrikaner party has 
united with the Nationalists, and the 
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principal labor group has thrown in its 
lot with the United party. Thus two 
political parties now claim the alle- 
giance of the vast majority of Sovth 
African voters. The United party is 
headed by Jacobus G. N. Strauss, the 
middle-aged lawyer who took over at 
the death of General Smuts in 1949. 

Today the Nationalists seem” to be 
strongly entrenched. Their policy of 
strident patriotism makes a strong ap- 
peal to the dominant Boer element in 
the population. Their antinative, anti- 
colored, anti-Indian program has at- 
tracted vast numbers of voters. So, too, 
has their anticommunist policy, mani- 
fested chiefly in a Suppression of Com- 
munism Act which permits the Minister 
of the Interior to brand any government 
-or trade union official as a Communist 
and thereupon bar him from office, with- 
out recourse to the courts. 

Many groups, however, have -mani- 
fested strong opposition to Nationalist 
ideas. The Torch Commando, organ- 
ized by veterans of the Second World 
War but now open io all South Afri- 
cans, has led demonstrations of protest 
in Cape Town, Johannesburg, and other 
cities. Natives and colored persons 
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have conducted protest strikes and have 

joined with the Indians of Natal in a 
passive resistance movement. But these 
activities seem to have been largely in- 
effective. The nonwhites are not suffi- 
ciently united or sufficiently powerful 
to offer any real opposition, and most 
of the whites are unwilling to endorse 
any program that even approximates 
black-white equality. 

The sober truth is that white South 
Africa faces a tragic dilemma. It can 
scarcely hope to maintain for all time 
its political, social, and economic su- 
premacy over the numerically superior 
nonwhites. Nor, on the other hand, can 
it permit its nonwhite races to achieve 
gradual equality without abandoning its 
own privileged position—and perhaps 
abandoning South Africa. In the long 
run, the course of history seems to be 
against South Africa’s white popula- 
tion; but the whites are determined to 
keep the upper hand as long as possible. 
Meanwhile, the National and United 
parties continue to quarrel about the 
best way of achieving that result.1 

1t See Alan Paton’s South Africa Today, 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 175, New York: 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1951. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The editors are glad to publish the following letter from Dr. Feliks- Gross. 


Dear Sir: 


In my article, “Political Emigration irom 
Iron Curtain Countries,” which appeared 
in the September 1950 issue of THe AxN- 
NALS, am unfortunate error occurred. I 
wrote on page 183, “There are also a num- 
ber of fascist groupings of other eastern 
European nationalities, including Croat and 
Serb fascists . . . ‘Ustachis? and ‘Srbska 
Narodna Obrana.’” I intended to mention 
a Serbian extremist organization. By an 
error, due to my lack of knowledge of 
Serbo-Croat and difficulty in obtaining the 
precise names of organizations in the Bal- 
kans during the Second World War under 
Nazi occupation, I used the name “Srbska 
Narodna Obrana.” It certainly was not 
my intention to refer to the: Serbian Na- 
tional Defense Council of America who 
also call themselves “Srpska Narodna 
Odbrana” as I discovered later. 

As an old friend of the Serbian people 
and as a defender of General Mihailovich, 
I was of course aware that the Serbian 
National Defense Council of America is 
a patriotic organization Of Americans of 


Serbian descent, created in 1941 for the 


purpose of helping the Serbian people in 
their struggle against the Nazi and fascist 
invaders. After the United States entered 


the war, this organization also helped the 
American war effort. 

From the very beginning, the Serbian 
National Defense Council of America gave 
its fullest support to the actions of Gen- 
eral Drazha Mihailovich; in whom they saw 
rightly an outstanding fighter not only for 
Yugoslav independence but for the ideal of 
freedom and democracy in the whole world. 

I regret this misunderstanding particu- 
larly because from the beginning of the 


‘Yugoslav resistance, which was initiated 


and carried out under Drazha Mihailovich, 
I had a great admiration fer this struggle 
which I have often expressed publicly. At 
the time that official allied support to him 
was Withdrawn, I was one of those who 
stood publicly for his struggle and idea of 
freedom. We felt that his fate was one of 
the greatest tragedies of this war and was 
responsible for incalculable damage to the 
prestige of the democracies and the cause 
of freedom and democracy. , 

I am writing this letter in the spirit of 


` understanding and sincerity, and I hope 
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that the officials and members of the Ser- ° 


bian National Defense Council will accept 
my words in the same spirit. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FELIKS Gross 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


BURNHAM, JAMES. Containment or Libera- 
tion? An Inquiry into the Aims of United 
States Foreign Policy. Pp. 256. New 
York: John Day Company, 1953. $3.50. 


Books can be divided into four categories: 
good books, bad books, bad good books, and 
good bad books. We need not concern 
ourselves here with the first two, since 
good books descend so seldom from -the 
rare heights of thought that the average 
reviewer hardly ever risks being struck by 
one. The less said about bad books, the 
better. The influence of bad good books is 
as wide as it is insidious. Under this cate- 
gory fall those beautifully written and 
skillfully promoted tomes which lead the 
reader across cleverly illuminated, albeit 
familiar, ground and convey a sense of high 
intellectual adventure—only to leave him 
_-Stranded, semantically, metaphysically, or 


merely practically. Any intelligent reader . 


exposed to the current tide of studies of 
histories and projects for world government 
will be able to recognize the type. Through- 
out the ages, it is the good bad books 
which have exercised the most thought- 
provoking and, hence, the most healthy in- 
fluence. Although they do not attain the 
heights of scholarly and logical excellence 
—or, perhaps, because of their very short- 
comings—they challenge the reader’s im- 
agination and critical faculties. They are 
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controversial; they are seminal. James 
Burnham’s last book falls into this category. 
Containment or Liberation appears to have 
been written in great haste, is marred by 
annoying factual inaccuracies, and indulges 
in blatantly partisan sniping at a variety 
of targets, some of which have been riddled 
by better marksmen. Yet it is also a 
contentious and vigorous critique of our 
recent foreign policies. The author’s bril- 
liant insight flashes fitfully across the pages 
of our confused history from Yalta to 
Panmunjom. 

When Mr. Burnham hits upon the real 
issue, the sparks do fly. , Containment or 
Liberation is a biting and uninhibited ‘at- 
tack upon the many ambiguities and pre- 
conceptions which found shelter under what 
appears to have been the official foreign ` 
policy, 1947-1952, for “containing” the 
Soviets. Mr, Burnham speaks his mind 
with ‘unprofessional clarity and, not in- 
frequently, with wit. He steps smartly on 
the toes of not a few of our most privileged 
professionals, academic and diplomatic, who 
speak with neither. This book has thus 
far been noted perfunctorily ‘by the press, 
receiving considerably less attention than 
that bestowed upon, let us say, a routine 
novel-with-a-message on society and sex in 
the Deep South. 

Ever since the outbreak of the Korean 
War the plausibility of the policy of con- 
tainment has been diminishing Mr. Burn- 
ham gives the theory, which underlies it 
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and owes so much to George F. Kennan, 
the coup de grace. Strictly speaking, it 
never was policy but rather a compromise 
between appeasement and what Mr. Burn- 
ham calls Liberation—that is, a positive, 
an offensive policy designed to cut down 
the Soviet Union to its pre-1939 size. This 
compromise, I submit in disagreement with 
Mr. Burnham, was necessary, given the 
military weakness of the United States 
after demobilization, the confusion of public 
opinion due to the incredible obfuscations 
perpetrated in order to sell us the Soviet 
Union as a loyal ally and the United 
Nations as an all-weather shelter, and the 
debilitated state of postwar Europe. He 
argues quite rightly that the “containment” 
policy was perpetuated long after it be- 
came clear that the returns of containment 
were inadequate and that the United States 
could afford a better policy. 

The idea that the Soviet Union can be 
contained indefinitely, or until something 
inside it gives, is absurd. It is absurd 
geographically, for the strategic potentials 
of Eurasia must weigh increasingly upon 
the Eurasian rimJands. It is absurd psycho- 
logically, because it suggests a posture 
which American society and all other demo- 


cratic societies cannot maintain without - 


themselves lapsing into one or the other 
totalitarian neurosis. It is absurd from the 
point of view of elementary national se- 
curity, for it is a policy which would have 
to be abandoned instantly in case of war 


and would leave the nation politically, 


militarily, and psychologically unprepared 
to fight such a war confidently and aggres- 
sively. Moreover, the clear and present 
danger is not that the Soviet Union will 
burst through any or all of the many holes 
perforating the containment dike, but that 
it stays where it now is and consolidates 
the immense resources of its Russian base, 
the satellite states, and China. If the 
Soviet Union is left for two or three 
decades undisturbed in its possessions, then 
the defeat of the West is a statistical cer- 
tainty, demographically and economically. 
Mr. Burnham argues that the United 
States has no other choice but to seek to 
pry loose the hold which the Communists 
have won on Eastern Europe and China 
and on the Russian people themselves. 
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This, he argues, can be done by vigorous 
political warfare, and, in particular, by 
such individual measures as the establish- 
ment of East European governments-in- 
exile, the incorporation of emigré con- 
tingents in NATO, overt and covert opera- 
tions well inside the Iron Curtain, and, 
above all else, the kindling in the enslaved 
peoples under the red star the hope, nay 
the certainty, of liberation. Since one 
cannot pursue two contrary policies at the 
same time—containment for Western home 
consumption and liberation for propaganda 
inside the Soviet orbit—we must come 
down on the side of one policy—that is, 
liberation. Once our allies know that we 
mean business, they will rouse themselves- 
and forsake the weak and ambiguous poli- 
cies—neutralism, Bevanism, Third Forcism 
—which, though quite understandable in 
view of our own inconsistencies, hamper 


the growth of real Western power and 


drain our own not-so- unlimited economic 
resources. 

-Mr. Burnham has a good and wholesome 
time flaying the myth of Communism as 
the fruit of poverty. He shows that 
low standard-of-living peoples, the Turks, 
Spaniards, Irish, and Pakistanis, have re- 
sisted Communist infiltration, and that the 
French and Italians have not. Even in the 
United States, Communism has enlisted 
relatively fewer recruits ‘among the lower 
income groups than among the exploited, 
at the rate of $2,000 per week, in Holly- 
wood. There is no significant correlation 
between Communism and a low standard of 
living. Yet the idea that Communism can 
be fought most successfully by raising 
standards of living is a corollary of the 
policy of containment. Though in certain 
cases Communism and poverty indeed walk 
hand in hand, an American policy which 
seeks to fight Communism chiefly by eco- 
nomic aid is bound to fail. People may 
rebel against hunger; extreme misery in- 

hibits all initiative, even rebellious thought. 
The people on our side within and outside 
the Iron Curtain ‘will launch themselves 
upon a crusade only if they are roused by 
a powerful idea. There are situations where 
man must be imbued by crusading zeal in 
order to muster the sacrificial courage to 
meet overwhelming odds. We find our- 
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selves, here and now, in precisely such a 
situation. 

‘Mr. Burnham’s gcod bad book raises 
more questions than it answers. I hope 
it will not be ignored, for Mr. Burnham 
possesses that inestimable virtue of the 
political writer, the courage of his convic- 
tions. This courage has led Mr. Burnham 
into some deep logical traps; it has, how- 
ever, endowed him at times with the forti- 
tude to drive further and harder than his 
more circumspect fellow experts have men- 
aged to do. 

Rosert STRAUSZ-HUPÉ 

University of Pennsylvania 


Martin, AnpREW. Collective Security: A 
Progress Report. Pp. 244, tables. New 
York: (distributed in the U. S. by 
Columbia University Press), 1952. $1.25. 


To all concerned with the attainment of 
a larger measure of international security 
and a more, effective United Nations, this 
scholarly analysis, sponsored by UNESCO 
(Umted Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization), of the lessans 
of 50 years of man’s attempt to deal with 
the regulation of armaments, the pacific 
settlement of disputes, and the maintenance 
of international peace and security will 
provide instructive reading. Written by a 
professor at Oxford, this small volume con- 
tains an appraisal of the road that has been 
traveled and the problems now faced in 
attempting to gain international security 
through the United Nations that is reward- 
ing and thought provoking. 

Recognizing the imperfections in the 
present United Nations collective security 
system, the author believes that neverthe- 
less there is a reasonable middle ground 
between the overoptimism of 1945 (and 
correspondingly of the League two decades 
earlier), and the pessimism of more recent 
times. It is admitted that some of the 
most serious threats to.peace may, for a 
long time to come, have to be dealt with 
by improvisation, as in the case of dealing 
with the Communist aggression in Korea, 
and by recourse to the General Assembly 
with its restricted powers rather than by 
Security Council action as originally vis- 
ualized. It is also acknowledged that the 
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action of the United Nations with respect 
to the Korean War leaves many uncer- 
tainties for the future, that there are ques- 
tions whether the General Assembly will 
always be able to act with sufficient speed 
in an emergency, and whether the Members 
will hold adequate forces available for call 
by the General Assembly in accordance 
with the Uniting for Peace Resolutions. 
Nevertheless, the author feels the United 
Nations system “is viable in the long 
run, and, given sufficient moral cohesion 
among the majority of Members, it is even 
in the short run capable of curing the ill- 
effects of imperfect implementation.” The 
present weakness of the United Nations “is 
the result not of a misconceived constitu- 
tion, but of imperfect implementation of a 
workable one.” 

Discarding both the idea of preventive 
war to maintain a status quo and any im- 
mediate flight of fancy to world federation, 
the author prefers the course of “gradual 
transmutation of international relations into 
a closely integrated system” through suc- 
cessive amendments of the Charter when 
and as possible and by a sustained attack 
on the causes of war and insecurity. In 
this connection he sees the historically 
unprecedented, many-fronted study being 
given to the causes of international conflict 
by the economic and social agencies of the 
United Nations as one of the most auspi- 
cious factors of present world organization. 
For in the long run, collective security can 
be assured only by creating a state of 
affairs in which the incentives to violence 
are removed and all parties become aware 
that any attempts to commit a breach of 
the peace will be frustrated by overwhelm- 
ing force. The chef fault which the 
author finds in the United Nations as 
presently constituted is the insufficient 
power which is reposed in it to bring about 
needful changes in the status quo by peace- 
ful means. 

A tabular “synopsis,” contained in an 
Appendix, affords a handy reference guide 
to the disputes and situations threatening 
peace and security referred to the United 
Nations since 1946 and the measures taken 
with respect to them. 

NORMAN J.-PADELFORD 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Varc, Paur A. Open Door Diplomat: The 

-Life of W. W. Rockhill. (Dbnois Studies 
in the Social Sciences: Volume XXXIII, 
No. 4.) Pp. ix, 141. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Ilinois Press, 1952. Cloth $3.50; 
paper $2.50. 

It is difficult to understand why one of 
America’s outstanding diplomats should 
have been neglected this long. W. W. 
Rockhill, the author of Open Door Policy 


was a diplomatic “sport,” trained in the, 


humanities and classics, and a career dip- 
lomat before the days the United States had 
recognized the need for professionalizing 
its foreign service. This introductory study 
is well written and suggestive, although it 
lacks the psychological, pohtical, and socio- 
logical insights which might have con- 
tributed much to the understanding of the 
man and his contribution to society. Rock- 
hill was a scholar whose accounts of Mon- 
golia and Tibet were acknowledged by 
William Graham Sumner as having con- 
tributed greatly to the theory of social 
relativism. Because he knew the language 
and the history of China he became a 
symbol of the expert and well-trained 
diplomat whose modern counterpart can be 
found in Charles Bohlen or George Kennan. 

But unlike either of the latter, Rockhill 
undervalued power assessments. This was 
indicated by his enthusiastic approval of 
Japan’s annexation of Korea in 1905, his 
underestimation of Russian intentions in 
Manchuria in 1911, and his failing to see 
that Japan had won a victory at China’s 
expense with the Root-Takahira Agree- 
ment of 1907. Again, his historical- 
anthropological training did not prepare 
him adequately to recognize the nature of 
the Chinese revolution brought about by 
nationalism. Unlike the American political 
scientist, Paul Reinsch, then minister in 
Peking, Rockhill praised the Empire and 
deprecated the attempts at democracy and 
modernization which had inspired the new 
Chinese government. Although he may 
have lacked an awareness of the concept of 
social change, his love of Chinese culture 
and religion and his appreciation of the 
oriental tradition may have made him less 
than enthusiastic im supporting the more 
extreme demands of the United States 
missionaries in the Orient. 
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But if Rockhill was occasionally betrayed 
by his historical perspective, he was never 
guilty of stupid, blundering policies like 
some of his colleagues. His superior of- 
ficer, Charles Denby, who was Minister to 
China in 1886, knew neither French nor 
any other foreign language, spoke of 
“Hungaria,” and believed that the Cossacks 
came from Corsica. Again, Robert Bacon, 
Assistant Secretary of State in 1906, so 
overestimated the power of China that he 
informed von Sternburg that it was a 
serious mistake for Russia to withdraw 
from Manchuria inasmuch as her presence 
there had provided a necessary check on 
China! It is unfortunate that this intro- 
ductory essay gives no adequate explana- 
tion for the personal friendship of Alfred 
E. Hippisley and Rockhill, nor an account- 
ing for Rockhill’s intimate acquaintance 
with Theodore Roosevelt, John Hay, and 
others. Jt was Hay who acknowledged 
Rockhill’s expertise to the point of accept- 
ing his proposed open-door doctrine and 
the establishment of the Boxer indemnity 
funds for Chinese education in the United 
States, 

Martin B. Travis, JR. 

Duke University 


Marx, Danie, Jr. International Shipping 
Cartels: A Study of Industrial Self- 
Regulation by Shipping Conferences. Pp. 
xiii, 323. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1953. $6.00. _ - 


It is impossible to do justice to a book 
of this substance in a brief review. As the 
author says in his preface, he has set him- 
self the task of investigating the record of 
some of the earliest cartels in international 
trade. He devotes his first three chapters 
to a careful analysis of the economic aspects 
of ocean shipping, giving due attention to 
all the puzzles of alternative location for 
operations, joint costs, the effects of fluctua- 
tions in the general level of international 
trade, and other intricacies. 

He then reviews the history of shipping 
conferences and their trade practices, rely- 
ing on authoritative evidence collected by 
investigating agencies in Britain and the 
United States. Recognizing that these in- 
quiries were made some years ago, he as- 
sembles a great deal of relevant informa- 
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tion on the current status of ocean shipping 
and government regulation of the industry. 

His concluding chapters assess the prac- 
tical- possibilities worth consideration by 
the general public, shippers, carriers, and 
regulatory bodies. Here his conclusions 
are necessarily cautious; for he has al- 
ready exposed the complexity of the prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, he is willing to commit 
himself to some suggestions for action. 
He grants the need for some self-regulation 
by the industry, but suggests that an inr- 
ternational agency and regulatory author- 
ities in various countries could be of real 
value in correcting abuses and maintaining 
some degree of stability in shipping serv- 
ices and rates. These proposals are put 
forward temperately and carefully, and will 
doubtless prove disappointing to advocates 
of self-organization in industry as well as 
to avowed critics of cartels. 

The whole book is free of the technical 
language which occasionally makes a work 
of economic analysis inaccessible to the 
layman. It can be heartily recommended to 
any citizen who wishes to learn as much as 
he can about an important and complex 
subject. Ample documentation, careful 
analysis, straightforward language all com- 
bine to assure such a reader that he is 
being reliably informed, and that proposals 
for action have been thoroughly and ob- 
jectively weighed. This reviewer learned a 


great deal from the book—his previous _ 


knowledge being largely based on a limited 
reading of the novels of Joseph Conrad 
and the short stories of William McFee. 
The importance of ocean transport—though 
the skies are filling with airplanes—fully 
justifies careful study. This book ad- 
mirably meets this need: and as the author 
modestly suggests, much of the record in 
shipping throws light on other transport 
problems of the twentieth century. 
Pure W. Buck 
Stanford University 
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VANDERBILT, ARTHUR T. The Doctrine of 
the Separation of Powers and Its Present- 
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Day Significance. Pp. xiii, 144. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1953. 
$2.50. 

The three lectures which are assembled 
in this book were delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska just a year ago. They 
represent the accumulated experience and 
mature thinking of one of the most puissant 
legal minds of our generation. The exten- 
sive study and distilled wisdom which have 
gone into them are the essence of the 
author—for many years an outstanding 
trial lawyer and contemporaneously dean 
of a great Jaw school, and now, and for 
the past few years, Chief Justice of the 
State of New Jersey, the new constitution 
of which state he had a large part in 
farming. 

The first lecture deals with the subject 
historically and geographically. The origin 
of the doctrine is traced back to Plato and 
Aristotle, down through the political phil- 
osophers of the medieval world, on to the 
thinking of Montesquieu “who first saw 
the light,” and thence to its development 
and expression in modern Europe, in the 
Latin-American republics, and in our own 
Constitution. ` 

The emergence and dictatorship of Hitler, 
the Soviet constitution of 1936, and the 
emergency clauses of the constitutions of 
fifteen of the twenty Latin-American coun- 
tries, permitting the restriction or suspen- 
sion of ordinary constitutional guarantees, 
afford him a splendid modern clinic for 
the demonstration of the readiness with 
which a strong executive may assume and, 
at least for a protracted period, maintain 
absolute control of a nation. Clothed with 
such power, the executive invariably as- 
similates the functions of the legislative and 
brushes aside those of the judicial branch, 
and the separation of powers no longer 
exists. He closes the lecture with a review 
of the origin of the doctrine im our own 
form of government and of its vaned 
history from 1787 to the present day. 
“Tke contest between the three depart- 
ments in national, state and local govern- 
ments still goes on from day to day with 
varying results, but with all of the skir- 
mishes, sometimes none too edifying, the 
goai remains constant—a government of 
law rather than of official will or whim.” 
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The second and third lectures constitute 
an expansion, confined to the American 
scene, of this closing paragraph of the 
first. The author discusses the rapidly 
accelerating growth of the dominance of 
the power of the federal government over 
that of the states; the evolution and de- 
velopment of the President’s legislative 
powers; the prolification of administrative 
agencies; the finality of their decisions, due 
in part to legislative empowerment and in 
part to judicial deference; the rare but 
ever-threatening interference by Congress 
with the judicial process; and, finally, the 


absolute necessity of the insistence by the- 


‘American people on'the continued separa- 
tion of the three powers of government if 
their way of life is to be preserved. He 
closes his masterly analysis with the ad- 
monition, “On respect for the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, not as a technical 
rule of law but as a guide to the sound 
functioning of government, rests not only 
the stability of this nation but of every 
other nation and the freedom not only of 
our own citizens but of the citizens of 
every other country.” 
Ropert T. McCracken 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CrosskEY, Wii1am Wrinstow. Politics 
and the Constitution in the History of 
the United States 2 vol. Pp. xi, 708; 
viii, 709-1410. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. $20.00. 

This is an amazing performance—a 1400- 
page initial segment of a proposed more 
extensive study, some of which is already 
“in draft.” The thesis is that our constitu- 
tional development for more.than a century 
and a half is not what the Fathers intended 
and that this “is a matter unknown, alike, 
to our accepted constitutional law and our 
conventional] American histories” (page vii). 
There is no evidence that the author thinks 
it a cursed spite that he was sent to set it 
right. His dominant temper is that of 
the evangelist rather than that of the 
scholar, although he invokes the fruit of 
extensive and remote research to his pur- 


pose. He makes it clear that the Supreme ` 


Court in purporting to interpret the words 
of the Constitution has disregarded much 
contemporary usage, though one cannot 


, 
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always be sure that all the usage was 
uniformly harmonious. 

One may be well satisãed with the 
evidence that in 1787 “imports” and “ex- 
ports” included goods crossing state as well 
as national boundaries and that Miller’s 
rejection of Marshall’s acceptance of this 
view was historically and linguistically un- 
warranted.. Whether “among the several 
states” was so widely understood to mean 
“in” rather than “between” is less certain, 
but Marshall himself took the commerce 
subject to national control to include that 
“which concerns more states than one.” 
Mr. Crosskey makes it clear from other 
clauses in the Constitution that there was 
no warrant for the view that the com- 
merce grant to Congress was that of an 
exclusive power and therefore that it was 
illegitimate to rule that the commerce clause 
“of its own force” could preclude the 
exercise of regulatory powers by the states. 
We have long known that this was a 
judicial invention as much as the “original 
package” rule, and as much as the later 
view that judicial interpretation of the 
“silence of Congress” has authentic con- 
stitutional warrant. : 

Less credénce can be given to Mr Cross- 
key’s other view that to a large extent the 
design of the document was to create 
something approaching a unitary national 
state. One who has read the debates in 
the state ratifying conventions may feel 
confident .that such a design, if avowed, 
would have ensured rejection. And whence 
does the Constitution derive its authority? 
The Framers were informal proposers. It 
took the state ratifications to get the 
organization going, and then it started in 
disregard of the existing fundamental law 
of the Articles of Confederation 

So with reason it may be urged that 
the twentieth century burrowings into 
scattered and little known eighteenth-cen- 
tury documents and the invocation of con- 
temporary popular usages cannot yield 
legally or constitutionally binding authority 
on the interpretation of the scheme of 
government which ultimately emerged. We 
can accept the view that this scheme is to 
a large extent a judicial creation—and in- 
deed from time to time an undulating one— 
without agreeing that there is a Mt. Sinai 
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verbal compulsicm to confine legitimacy to 
a very different structure and organism. 
Tuomas REED POWELL 
Harvard Law School 


U. S. PREsmENT’s COMMISSION oN Im- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. Whom 
We Shalt Welcome. Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. Pp. xv, 319. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1953. 75 cents. 


When historians tell the final iy of 
the Truman administrations, among the 
important results will be the disagreements 
between the President and the Congress 
with reference to immigration legislaticn. 
Mr. Truman “reluctantly” signed the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, and vetozd 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 19£2. 
The basic difference between the Congress 
and Mr. Truman was the underlying phil- 
osophy of such legislation. Mr. Truman 
wanted “liberalization” to afford relief for 
millions of persons in conditions of misery 
not of their making. Congress wanted 
complete security and biological and cul- 
tural homogeneity reflected in dur immigra- 
tion laws. Mr. Truman emphasized our 
responsibility to other nations; Congress 
insisted its responsibility was and is to 
the American people and their general 
welfare. 

The Report under review, which deals 
with the McCarran-Walter bill (Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952), was the 
subject of more than 2,000 pages of 
testimony from September, 1952, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, in eleven different cities from 
coast to coast. The Report summarizes the 
testimony and follows fairly closely the 
veto recommendations of Mr. Truman. 

Among the issues involved were: (1) 
national origins as the basis for quota al- 
locations; (2) the total number to be 
admitted’ under such quotas; (3) the ques- 
tion of quota, nonquota, and nonimmigrant 
categories; (3) the racial bias in quota 
computations; (4) the security provisions 
relating to subversives; and (5) the prob- 
lem of unused quotas by large quota cown- 
tries. Without a reasonable familiarity 
with the Displaced Persons Act and the 
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Internal Security Act, an understanding of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 


- 1952 is impossible. 


Our present quota allocations are based 
on the Johnson Act of 1924, limiting 
European quota immigration to about 
150,000, based on the 1920 population, 
excluding Indians, Negroes, and Western 
hemisphere immigrants. This Report rec- 
ommends basing immigration on the 1950 
census, including those excluded in the 
1924 Act. It further recommends a unified 
quota system under a separate Commission 
rather than under the Departments of State 
and Justice, as now obtains. It questions 
the racial basis as incorporated with respect 
to the Asia-Pacific triangle and colonial pos- 
sessions in the Western hemisphere. The 
Report points out that we are departing 
from our historical role as a haven for 
the oppressed and persecuted. 

The Report also maintains that the 
United States must assume the responsibil- 
ity for affording worthy and honorable 
persons an opportunity to enter the United 
States so they may rejoin their families, 
and offer other unfortunates an opportunity 
to reorganize their lives and make a new 
beginning without fear. 

The essential problem involved is one of 
policy. Is it the function of Congress to 
promote good will and win support for 
our way of life among the nations, or is it 
the function of our law makers to promote 
the general welfare of the people of the 
United States as they understand it? Ap- 
parently the Congress was concerned with 
what it considered best for this country. 
Whether it is-or was wrong, is to be de- 
cided by each person for himself. Speaking 
only for myself, I should prefer complete 
elimination of national origins quotas and 
admission of 300,000 immigrants annually 
on a first-come-first-served basis so long as 
each applicant meets the requirements of 
our immigration laws and regulations. 

J. P. SHALLOO 

University of Pennsylvania 


Hotmes, OLrIver W., and HAROLD J. LASKI. 
Holmes-Laski Letters: The Correspond- 
ence of Mr. Justice Holmes and Harold 
J. Laski, 1916-1935. Edited by Mark 
De Wolfe Howe Foreword by Felix 
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Frankfurter. 2 vols. - Pp. xvi, 813; v, 
815-1650. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. $12.50. 


Early in July 1916 Harold Laski ac- 
companied Felix Frankfurter on a visit to 
Justice Holmes’s summer residence at 
Beverly Farms, thirty miles north of 
Boston. Laski, a stripling of 23, wrote a 
thank-you note. Holmes, in his, seventy- 
fifth year and already a venerable figure 
at the top of the legal pantheon,’ penned a 
reply. This exchange of notes was the 
source of a stream of correspondence which 
records the extraordinary friendship born 
of that first meeting It is that cor- 
respondence, composed entirely of hand- 
written letters, which is compiled in these 
volumes. Al the letters are included, 
except for a few trifling omissions, without 
abridgment or excision. The last entry is 
Laski’s letter dated February 17, 1935, 
just a fortnight before Holmes died 

It is no light task to read these volumes 
through in their entirety. After all, even 
the discourse of titans becomes something 
less than nectar when poured into 1500 
pages of fine print. The game is worth 
the candle, though, for the perusal of these 
letters is a rich and rewarding experience. 

This correspondence is a veritable carni- 
val of ideas, a kaleidoscope of persons, 
places, and things. It is peopled with the 
great and near-great from various walks 
of life in contemporary England and 
America. The writers ramble over - the 
universe and run the gamut from Aristotle 
to Charlie Chaplin. They write with equal 
ease of the cosmic and the parochial, the 
trivial and the profound, and engage in 
free comment on law, religion, science, 
„philosophy, literature, art, political theory, 
and government. They unbosom them- 
selves in the intimacy of these letters and 
voice extravagances and heresies which 
will offend some readers 

The main currency of the letters is the 
exchange of ideas on political theory and 
law, and métiers justes of the correspond- 
ents. Some of the recurring themes in this 
respect are: the nature of law and the ju- 
dicial process; the concept of sovereignty, 
on which Holmes and Laski seemed for- 
ever to disagree; Holmes’s cryptic and chal- 
lenging dictum that “all society rests on 
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the death of men.” Holmes’s view that 
“Jaw is what the courts will do” finds fre- 
quent expression here.” For instance, he 
says of Chief Justice Taft’s opinion in the 
celebrated case of Truax v. Corrigan, de- 
cided in 1921: “I think the Chief’s per- 
formance in the above-mentioned case is 
rather spongy—copious citations of gen- 
eralities become platitudes which don’t 
bring you any nearer to the concrete case. 
I always say that I will admit any general 
proposition that anyone wants to lay down 
and decide the case either way” (Letter of 
Dec. 22, 1921). 

These letters clearly reflect the ‘diverse 
temperaments of- the wrizers. Holmes 
seems calm and dispassionate, sometimes 
almost detached in the expression of his 
views—all intellectual sinew, no emotional 
fat. Laski is effervescent, often vehement. 
It was precisely the exuberant and con- 
troversial strains in his character which his 
enemies resented. His admirers and friends, 
among whom were numbered many of the 
world’s notables of the past half-century, 
have always argued that a core of intel- 
lectual greatness counts more than the husk 


-of human failing. In the words of Zechariah 


Chafee, Jr., distinguished jurist and hu- 
manist. “There are few men with whom I 
have disagreed so often, and fewer still 
with whom I have passed so many happy 
hours and from whom I have learned so 
much.” And Holmes’s high esteem for 
Laski is revealed time, and again in these 
very letters. Four years aiter their first 
meeting, when Laski was about to return 
to England, Holmes wrote: “I shall miss 


_you sadly. There is no other man I should - 


miss so much” And again, toward the end, 
he wrote: “One of the greatest pleasures 
of my waning life is a letter from you. 
Please keep om writing to me” (Letters of 
March 31, 1920, Nov. 27, 1931, Nov. 23, 
1932). 

Personal history has a telling way of 
illuminating present issues. There is in 
these pages an interesting commentary on 
academic freédom, a burning issue of our 
day. Laski’s attitude and activity in the 
Boston Police Strike of' 1919 offended many 
influential Bostonians. 
missal from Harvard was urged, President 
Lowell declared: “If the overseers ask for 


When Laski’s dis- . 
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Laski’s resignation, they will get mine,” 
but he also told Laski “in confidence not 
to expect promotion from the University” 
(pp. 213-218). 

Mr. Howe, Professor of Law at Har- 
vard, and Holmes’s official biographer, de- 
serves a special word of high praise for his 
excellent annotations, which even tutored 
readers will find a necessary legend to 
many passages. Mention should also be 
made of the valuable biographical appendix 
(pp. 1485-1524), the detailed index (pp. 
1527-1650), and the knowing Foreword by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, the “Felix” who 
haunts these papers. 

The future readers of these volumes will, 
no doubt, include some who seek confirma- 
tion of their prejudgments of the corre- 
spondents, many who come as searchers in 
a source book, and others who crave tae 
pleasure of tracing an adventure in ideas. 
They will not be disappointed in their 
respective quests, but each will discover 
anew that “the straightest way to the heart 
of a matter is an old letter.” 

BERNARD F. CATALDO 

University of Pennsylvania 


“Rosenpitoom, Morris V. Peace Through 
Strength: Bernard Baruch and a Blue- 
print for Security. Pp. 325. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. $3.95. 
This book I found interesting and well 

worth reading. It is written by an awed 

disciple of a great man. It is an admitted 

_ argument for Mr. Baruch’s well-known po- 

sitions Yet it seems to me to ring true. 

The words—wise, dedicated, unique— 
naturally associate themselves with the 
name Baruch. It is well to gather this 
record of his distinctive services and of his 
still so presently potent wisdom. 

But the title “Peace Through Strength” 
and the subtitle “A Blueprint for Security” 
seem to me exaggerations. Neither Mr. 
Baruch nor any man alive can produce a 
real blueprint on whick we can be assured 
of building either peace or security in to- 
day’s tortured world. In such a world, 
strength ‘will merely greatly increase our 
chances of surviving as free men. 

So too the nine policies, the Blueprint for 
Security, with which the book is climaxed, 
appear to be in general sound principles— 
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but only principles. For example, the sev- 
enth is: “A realistic control plan for atomic 
and hydrogen weapons... .” Through no 
fault of ours, we are wholly unable to carry 
out such a plan so it produces no security. 

The book appeals to me most in the 
shafts of light it casts on certain aspects of 
Mr. Baruch: 

(1) His willingness to yield any natural 
desire for high official position m order to 
be of the most use. He declined President 
Wilson’s offer of the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury because he “was more concerned 
in 1919 with international issues, and 
wanted . . . to be free to advise Wilson in 
Paris.” 

(2) Both his time and his money were 
placed at the service of the Government, 
not- only in war but during peace, over ‘al- 
most forty years. In 1916, his salary was 
“nothing—and pay my own expenses.” In 
World War I he found it necessary to send 
an official Government economic mission to 
England. At the last minute it was found 
that there was no money to pay for this 
expense. Mr. Baruch paid it from his own 
pocket. The cost was $85,000. In 1937, 
Assistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson 
concurred with Mr. Baruch as to the acute 
need for strategic stockpiles but “doubted 
if he could get the necessary appropriation 
of $3,000,000.” Mr. Baruch “offered to 
foot the bill, but somehow Johnson even- 
tually got the money from Congress.” , 

(3) “©... one of my prmapal aims in 
hfe was to see that our country- should 
never be caught again as it was in 1917, 
devoid of a plan for industrial prepared- 
ness. . . . Surely this was an aim which he 
never forgot. In the book’s Afterword, 
Charles E, Wilson (Electric Charlie) states, 
that “Bernard Baruch’s everlasting willing- 
ness to devote his time and energies to his 
country’s problems is unique.” 

I like the phrase, “Baruch’s reputation 
rests upon his lifelong habit of very often 
being right.” As just one example, we may 
look from the hindsight of today at his 
prophecy of September 2, 1950 “I fear 
that the people in Washington do not re- 
alize the full extent of the difficulties that 
lie before us. They are going at it piece- 
meal, with all the tragic costs that will 
come from that kind of approach.” 


' 
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In the periods preceding and during 
three wars, the last of which is still going 
on, Mr. Baruch has inveighed against the 
“piecemeal” approach and the resultant un- 
preparedness and inflation. His habit has 
been to reach for the jugular of each crisis. 
In this he perhaps has often underestimated 
the political difficulties. The author states 
that Montagu Norman described these with 
the words: “. . . dictatorships could mo- 
bilize speedily and effectively, but only God 
Almighty could eventually mobilize a de- 
mocracy.” Certainly in this effort in three 
mobilizations the Lord has had a lot of 
help from Bernard Baruch. g 

Tracy S. VOORHEES 

Brooklyn, New York 


CxHoporov, FRANK. One Is a Crowd: Re- 


flections of an Individualist. Pp. xiii, 
176. New York: Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, 1952. $2.75. 


This series of disjointed essays reflects 
the prejudices of -an aging follower of 
Henry George who has, with advancing 
years, come to regard the income tax as 
the key to America’s descent into collec- 
tivism. The introduction by John Cham- 
berlain heralds the volume as “good in- 
struction” and “first-rate entertainment.” 

Especially in the last respect, the volume 
lives up to expectations. The author is 
ardently championing an individualism so 
extreme in character as to leave the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers as an 
agent of collectivism. “To put it bluntly,” 
he affirms, “Communism will not be im- 
ported from Moscow; it will come out of 
Wall Street and Main Street... . The 
cause of private property has been cham- 
pioned by men who had no interest in it; 
their main concern has always been with 
the institution of privilege which has grown 
up alongside private property.” 

~Condemnation is heaped upon the State 
and upon accepted political institutions. 
For “the incontrovertible fact of history is 
that politics is purely an expense, a drain 
on the marketplace and cannot be any- 
thing else. . . . The income tax completely 
changed the character of the American 
politician.” Its imposition “completely de- 
stroys the immunity of property. It flatly 
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declares a-prior right of the State to all 
things produced” It “uneshamedly pro- 
claims the doctrine of collectivized wealth” 
and “must produce a slave psychology. . . . 
The repeal of the Sixteenth Amendment is 
the one thing that we can do to save 
America from the dust-pile fate of other 
civilizations.” 

Yet the income tax does not alone face 
condemnation. Minimum-wage laws—in- 
deed “all legislation dealing with Jabor- 
employer relations—are concessions to the 
communist conception of wages.” Gov- 
ernmental operation of the postal service is 
deemed monopolistic, inefficient, and, essen- 
tially, the creation of a politician’s paradise, 
South Carolina is praised for passing a law 


-~ which allows local communities to rent 


their educational equipment to private in- 
stitutions. T 

Individualism, he concludes, is “the mod- 
ern radicalism.” “No creed in the history 
of the world ever captured the hearts and 
minds of men as has the modern creed of 
Statism. Men may differ in their rituals, 
they may call themselves Americans, Eng- 
lishmen or Russians (New Dealers, Social- 
ists or Communists), but in their adherence 
to the doctrine of the omnipotence of the 
State, they are as one. It is the universal 
religion, .. And what is Washington but 
the shrine of the largest golden calf in the 
world?” 

All this is most pleasant reading for one 
who wishes a simple answer to most com- 
plex problems. Just what should be done 
about such minor issues as national de- 
fense, the federal debt, public utility rates, 
or the monetary system does not emerge. 
Presumably Natural Law will provide the 
solution to these as to issues of social se- 
curity, agricultural prices, or wages.’ And 
why the income tax is so uniquely charged 
with iniquity is not altogether apparent. It 
would be presumed that any tax is the 
exercise of the prior right of the state to a 
share in distribution. 

Cotston E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


Ewrnc, Cortez A. M. Primary Elections 
in the South: A Study in Uniparty Poli- 
tics. Pp. xii, 112. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1953. $2.75. 
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This study consists of a collection of 
statistics on primary elections in eleven 
southern states, covering a total of 3,843 
contests (including those which were u2- 
opposed). The statistics relate to the num- 
ber of candidates and zhe votes cast in pri- 
mary elections for statewide offices, men- 
bers of congress, state legislature, and the 
judiciary. It does not cover primaries for 
_ county and other local offices, except for 
judges. The great bulk of the statistics 
relate to the dominant Democratic pri- 
mary, though some statistics are given on 
Republican primaries in several states. 
The author experienced considerable diff- 
culties in compiling statistics on primary 
elections, which in most states are not 
published; while he states that the cover- 
age is adequate, unfortunately he does not 
state precisely the dates, states, and con- 
tests for which data were collected, 

The author states thar the purpose of his 
study is “to examine the primary system 
of the South and to determine, if possible, 
whether the intraparty struggle produces 
results that are not at variance with the 
demands of democratic procedure” (p. 7). 
He does not, however, define the meaning 
of the “demands of democratic procedure,” 
and his findings are, in fact, strictly sta- 
tistical. Some of these statistical data are 
quite significant For example, in the pri- 
mary elections, 40 per cent of the candi- 
dates were unopposed. In states with run- 
“off primaries 426 per cent of the candi- 
dates were unopposed, whereas in the single 
primary states the corresponding statistic 
was 32.7, per cent. But there was wide 
variation in offices and from state to state. 
Only 6.3 per cent of the primary elections 
for governor were uncontested, while 65 
per cent of the county judicial nomina- 
tions were unopposed. The largest per- 
centage of contests were for state adminis- 
` trative offices and for United States Sena- 
tor. In several states more than half of 
the primary elections were uncontested, but 
in Oklahoma over 90 per cent were con- 
tested. Surprisingly, there were relatively 
more contests in the Republican party pri- 
maries than in the Democratic, though the 
candidates usually had little or no chance 
of final election. As would be expected, 
incumbents had a far higher percentage 
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of unopposed candidacies than non-incum- 
bents; 46 per cent of the incumbents re- 
ceived renominations without facing an op- 
ponent, while only 20 per cent of non- 
incumbents were unopposed. ~ 
Although a statistical study of this type 
is of value, it also has definite limitations, 
which the author’ does not indicate. The 
lumping together of statistics from the sev- 
eral states, each with its individual tradi- 
tions and political systems, inevitably blurs 
the findings. The average number of can- ` 
didates for each office, for example, is of 
interest, but would be of greater signifi- 
cance if the reasons for the variations from 
state to state, from year to year, and from 
one office to another were explored. The 
study throws little light on such problems 
as what causes persons to run for office, 
what factors affect the kind of persons who 


-enter the race, what role the party organi- 


zations play in promoting candidacies and 
also in discouraging those who might de- 


_ Sire to contest the nominee who has re- 


ceived the organization approval, whether 
the primary election system in the South 
tends to preserve the one-party system, ` 
and to what extent personal or factional 
contests take the place of party struggles 
in other states 
Josera P. Harris 
University of Califofnia 
Berkeley, California 


Deartnc, Mary R Veterans in Politics. 
. Pp. xiii, 523. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press, 1952. $6 00. 

The title of this study is somewhat mis- 
leading The subtitle, “The Story of the 
G. A. R.” is more to the point It is in 
no way a comparative analysis of veterans’ 
pressure politics. Obviously, it would have 
been a more valuable contribution to the 
literature of American politics if it had 
been a comparative analysis. Even as a 
doctoral dissertation, it should have been 
written against the background of the mass 
of material already assembled concerning 
the Legion and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Dearing has done a magnificent me- 


-chanical job of examining and systemati- 
- cally assembling just about everything that 


has been said or written about the Grand 
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Army of the Republic. In fact one is a bit 
overwhelmed with the extent of detail. 
However, it is more of a mechanical than 
a mental exercise. True, Mrs. Dearing re- 
veals a considerable amount of reflective 
thinking about the G. A. R. Nevertheless, 
she does not indicate any great familiarity 
with the literature of pressure politics in 
general nor even with the studies of veter- 
ans in politics in particular. 

Students of pressure politics today want 
to know to what extent there is a pattern 
among veterans’ groups. If there is a pat- 


tern, why do they seem to follow such a’ 


pattern? For example, why does there 
seem to be so much emphasis on national- 
ism and patriotism in veterans’ groups? 
Why do they seem to believe they have a 
monopoly on tests of loyalty? To what 
extent do they use political parties or 
politicians to secure special privileges for 
themselves? Perhaps even more important 
today, to what extent do parties and poli- 
ticlans use veterans’ organizations to, ac- 
complish their objectives? 

This is not to suggest that we do not 
need the type of task which Mrs. Dearing 
has undertaken. Others can go on from 
here. Eventually the public will be well 
enough informed to respond more, sympa- 
thetically to the kind of approach under- 
taken by Adlai Stevenson in the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign when he frankly informed 
the American Legion in particular and 
other pressure groups as well that if he 
were elected President such groups would 
be accorded no special privileges inconsist- 
ent with the public interest. 

„E. ALLEN HELMS 

Ohio State University 


H. Hare Bettor. American History and 
American Historians: A Review of Re- 
cent Contributions to the Interpretation 
of the History of the United States 
Pp. x, 336, 7 maps. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1952. „$4.00. 

A sincere book by a foreigner on Ameri- 
can history should never be ignored. A 
competent, rich treatise such as this one by 
that rare species—a foreign professor of 
American history (University of London)-— 
is a profound satisfaction. The existence 
of the ocean distance does not guarantee 
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perspective but it seems to help with re- 
freshing insights 

Professor. Bellot’s purpose is to answer 
what American history is about. Bellot 
considers that most of the American his- 
tory published before 1910 has been out- 
moded. -He frankly admits that he has 
said little about and gained little from his- 
torical biography. He feels that during the 
past 75 years, three influences have shaped 
American history—the liberalization of the 
academic curriculum, the establishment of 
professiona] standards, “and the adoption 
of a distinctively American in place of 
what had been an essentially European 
point of view” (p 1). 

This is a good “briefing” volume for 
adults and for the_ specializing graduate 
student, Extensive bibliographies cluster 
around the seven chapters—Recent Ameri- 
can Historiography, the Mainland Colonies _ 
in the Eighteenth Century, the Revolution 
and the Constitution, the Settlement of the 
Mississippi Valley, Sectional Conflict, “In- 
tegration and Reform,” and the concluding 
chapter which is labeled, significantly, “New 
Complexities.” 

This is a well-written book, but not even 


an Englishman can persuade me that para- 


graphs must be so lengthy. 

What does this distinguished scholar find 
missing in our scholarship and self-analy- 
sis? Here are a few examples. 

He finds that American history has not 
been related to world history (although I 
must add that some persons are trying to 
do just this). “The competent study of 
American diplomatic history is of quite re- 
cent origin” (p. 287). 

In the problem of the western lands, the 
conflict of interest between tidewater and 
back country, “and the relentless pressure 
of a continued passive balance of trade 
upon the economy of a debtor community” 
have not “received sufficiently penetrating 
analysis” (p 59). Much remains to be 
done on the intellectual history of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries (pp. 62, 
102). He notes that the history of the 
lower Mississippi valley “has been much 
less -adequately studied than that of the 
Middle West” (p. 145). And he concludes 
that national history cannot be fully un- 
derstood without working through migra- 
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tion, immigration, public land, and trans- 
portation policy to get at the political ex- 
perience of the several states in the valley 
(p. 148). He considers it a curiosity that 
so little expert attention has been given to 
the history of transportation. 

The impact of che settlement of the Mis- 
sissippi valley upon the Atlantic states and 
their domestic history, between 1815 and 
1861 “have as yet been but imperfectly 
studied” (p. 197). The history of the nine- 
teenth century in the North Atlantic states 
has lagged—“the historiographical counter- 
part” of the tardiness of thé nations of 
Western Europe to write their own do- 
mestic histories during this period (p. 168). 
Further, he considers ıt remarkable “how 
little scientific work of the first quality has 
yet been done upon the history of the con- 
duct of the American Civil War” (p. 189). 

He feels that the history of citizenship in 
the United.States is a highly complex mat- 
ter awaiting satisfactory and exhaustive 
treatment (p. 216). The established par- 
ties have not received sufficient treatment 
(p. 249) The development of “total” 
business ‘and “total” tnionism, operating 
under. the rule of success, and a challenge 
to “the new patriotism” as much as any 
sectionalism, has been imperfectly ex- 
amined. The study of the history of labor 
in the states “has barely begun” (pp. 250, 
254, 257). 

_ There is wisdom in this book. ‘The solu- 

tion of the problem of yesterday engages 
the’ public mind ot to-day while the prob- 
lem of to-day treads unnoticed upon its 
heels” (p. 214) RicHarp H. HENDEL 


Washington, D. C. 
FREEMAN,, DOUGLAS SOUTHALL. George 
Washington: A Biography. Volume V: 


Victory with the Help of France. Pp. 
xvi, 570. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. $7.50. 

This volume covers six years in the life 
of the mature Washington. During this 
period (1778-1783) the responsibilities of 
his position produced incidents that tended 
to demonstrate further his already deter- 
mined character and personality. Fewer 
than in the earlier years are instances in 
which a biographer can see obvious devel- 
opment of character. However, examples 
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of continued development are found in 
Washington’s sound reaction to public adu- 
lation, and in his growing patience and 
consciousness of the restraints which the 
responsibilities of higher office place upon 
an individual. He was often exasperated, 
but only once or twice in these years did 
he-let escape even in confidence any com- 
ment which, though accurate, might through 
phraseology create embarrassment if un- 
expectedly revealed. 

After a decade of daily study of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Freeman probably understands 
his subject better than any person now liv- 
ing. He is convinced: that Washington is 
not understandable otherwise than in terms 
of character; that few conspicuous mortals 
ever have so exemplified the incredible 
value in mature life of a clean youth; and 
that “Parson” Weems, even though he 
perpetuated several absurd stories, was 
much nearer the truth in his presentation 
of Washington’s youth than some of the 
“debunkers” have been. 

Mr. Freeman again demonstrates in this 
volume the finest combination of scholar- 
ship and literary ability. More detailed 
comments set forth in reviews of earlier 
volumes in this series are still fully justi- 
fied but need not be reiterated. His sur- 
vey of sources on Washington’s contempo- 
raries leads to the conclusion that “much 
of the history of the Revolution may ad- 
vantageously be rewritten from sources 
now available” This is illustrated by an 
appendix on “The Wartime Speculations of 
Nathanael Greene.” The Quartermaster 
General’s caution, in keeping secret his 
private transactions, indicates that he knew © 
them to be questionable even by the lenient 
standards of those days. Yet, a year later 
Greene unselfishly hazarded and lost all 
these profits and even much of his previ- 
ously acquired property in order to feed 
his troops or. the campaign in the South. 


_Equally thought-provoking is the analysis 


of motivations back of the treason of 
Benedict Arnold and the incipient, but 
never consummated, plan for Ethan Allen 
to lead 4,000 troops down the Hudson to 
join the British in 1779. In Mr. Freeman’s 
footnotes, students can find inspiration for 
many theses and even for full length bi- 
ographies. 
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Scribner’s generally admirable format is 
maintained in this series. Perhaps a signa- 
ture of 32 pages over-inked to the point of 
illegibility, in the reviewer’s copy, merely 
emphasizes -the necessity of inspecting all 
books prior to accessioning. 

Cuartes M. THOMAS 

The Air University 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


Horner, Harran Hoyr. Lincoln and 
Greeley. Pp. ix, 432. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1953. $6.00 
It is unfortunately true nowadays that 

the imprint of the college press all too 
often presages authoritative and scholarly 
dullness It performs the highly necessary 
function of making available important 
studies which appeal to an impressive but 
limited audience. Its function, therefore, 
is not particularly zestful. 

But in the case of “Lincoln and Greeley” 
such is not at all the case. This mono- 
graph is at once scholarly and enthralling. 
It displays that most admirable form of 
research which selects material for a tin- 
gong quality as well as for its pertinence. 
A full, duthentic picture emerges not only 
of the interaction of the two men, but of 
how they reacted to the historic problems 
which the times posed for them. 

The contrast between Lincoln and Greeley 
is a most arresting one. Both combined 


first-rate intelligence with a basic love for’ 


humanity; both were honest, purposeful, 
and accustomed to getting things done. 
But here the similarity ends. 

Lincoln was slow to make up his mind, 
and even slower to change it. It is well- 
nigh impossible ever to charge him with 
inconsistency, except when he adopted it 
deliberately in order to accomplish the pur- 
pose he had in mind Expediency never 
clashed with his principles unless basic 
principle was involved He was always 
ready to compromise, both in direction and 
timing, so long as his over-all aims were 
benefited and no major question of ethics 
was involved. His dealings with Greeley 
over Emancipation when ın his own mind 
it was unalterably decided upon is an ex- 
cellent case in point. , 

Greeley’s heart was just as sound and 
his intentions equally good. But his judg- 
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ment was all too often at fault. For a man 
of such wide experience he was frequently 
quixotic, gullible, and capricious. Of all 
outstanding Americans I em inclined to 
class him with two of our contemporaries, - 
Henry Wallace and Robert Taft; for they 


, too combine first-rate intellects with amaz- 


ing shifts of position and instability of 
viewpoint. 

Consequently, Greeley was one of the 
most imposing failures in our history, while 
Lincoln is almost certainly its outstanding ` 
success. a 

` ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania f 


WARD, CHRISTOPHER. The War of the 
Revolution Edited by Jobn Richard 
Aldan. 2 vols. Pp xiv, 476; vii, 477- 
989. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany,'1952. $15 00. 

Recent books on the American Revolu- 
tion have been criticized for their lack of 
comprehensiveness, for their neglect of 
some one phase of a many-faceted period. 
The late Christopher Ward, distinguished 
Wilmington lawyer and author of a splen- 
did monograph on this period, The Dela- 
ware Continentals, skillfully anticipated 
and thwarted such criticism. In the first 
two sentences of his preface he wrote 
“This book is not a history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It is a history of the war 
that was caused by the Revolution.” He 
proposed to tell the story of land fighting, 
from April 19, 1775 to the cessation of 
hostilities in 1782. 

Volume One opens with three introduc- 
tory chapters which briefly sketch and sum- 
marize the background of hostilities. The 
volume closes with the start of Burgoyne’s 
invasion and the Battle of Bennington. 
Every engagement receives the close scru- 
tiny of the author—there are, for example, 
three chapters on the Battle of Long 
Island. Numerous maps are of real assist- 
ance in following the action. The interest 
quality is always high; for such chapters 
as those on Lexington and Concord this 
writer believes superlative are in order. 

Volume Two opens with six chapters that 
conclude the account of the Campaign of 
1777, Valley Forge, Monmouth, Newport, 
Stony Point, Morristown, Sullivan’s cam- 
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paign against the Indians of New York 
State conclude the author’s attention to 
northern campaigns. Two hundred and 
twenty-five pages, or about one-fourth of 
the entire work, are required to recount 
the story of the southern campaigns from 
Charleston to Yorktown. Some readers 
will consider these chapters the most 
graphic of all King’s Mountain, Cowpens, 
Camden, Ninety-Six, Eutaw Springs, Guil- 
ford Court House, and a host of minor en- 
gagements are described and analyzed. The 
editor has added a chapter on George 
Rogers Clark and the War in the West, 
apparently the only section Mr. Ward had 
not completed before his death. 

While there have been comparable works 
during the past decade, notably those by 
John C. Miller and Willard Wallace, there 
is no need to justify another account such 
as this present study. The account of our 
war for freedom and of the men who made 
that fredom possible can be repeated often. 
In this particular case the story is thorough, 
vivid, and readable. Not in our genera- 
tion, at least, has there been such a fasci- 
nating new account of our first war with 
Great Britain. 

Raps ApamMs BROWN 

State University Teackers College 

Cortland, New York 


Mosier, Ricoarp D The American Tem- 
per: Patterns of Our Intelectual Herit- 
age. Pp. xvi, 306. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1952. $5.00. 

The history of the American people be- 
gan in the seventeenth century, the same 
century in which Isaac Newton brought 
the scientific revolution to its culmination 
and in which Puritanism emphasized a new 
theological picture of the cosmos and of 
the destiny of man. Puritanism, trans- 
planted in the New World, became the 
starting point of American thought. It 
was destined to cast a long shadow for- 
ward over American history. Science, com- 
ing early to the New World, has also con- 
ditioned American thought almost from the 
beginning. The New World itself provided 
a stage on which men could work out their 
own answers to basic questions and, in so 
doing, manifest a unique response that may 
appropriately be called “the American tem- 
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per.” These are the elements in the pres- 
ent volume, The first two are extensively 
treated; the third, the environmental set- 
ting, is largely implied. > 

Mr. Mosier announces his theme and 
argument in his opening sentences. “To 
the Puritans belongs a primitive synthesis 
of the American mind, in which sixteenth- 
century Calvinism was gradually trans- 
formed in the light of social-contract 
theory into a religion of reason. To the 
young republicans of the revolutionary age 
belongs the pleasure of an early enlighten- 
ment, made fresh in the mind by so many 
recent departures from it. -To the tran- 
scendentalists belongs a transformation of 
romantic philosophy into terms suitable to 
the current American dream. To the 
pragmatists belongs the creation of a phi- 
losophy of technology, with its experimen- 
tal temper and its instrumental purpose.” 
Through all these phases of thought runs 
a single need, namely that of the necessity 
confronting the individual man to answer 
the questions: what is my relation to the 
cosmos? what is my relation to society? 

Mr. Mosier brings a mature philosophical 
scholarship to his task. He is at home in 
the realm of ideas. His failure to deal with 
the changing and developing American so- 
cial scene, however, gives the book a sug- 
gestion of the remoteness of the ivory 
tower. Yet the analyses of the various 
phases of thought is perceptive and valu- 
able and the author’s conclusions gain in 
clarity and emphasis through the elimina- 
tion of discussion of social change. This is 
a useful and valuable contribution to the 
growing literature of the history of ideas , 
in America. It deals with politi¢al and 
educational thought as well as with re- 
ligious and philosophical 

Mr. Mosier rejects the cyclical theory of 
history. He frankly sets forth the temper 
of his own thought which, in this reviewer’s 
opinion is an excellent expression of the 
traditional American temper, “But the crea- 
tive womb of time will one day bear her 
fruit, and bring to its birth another crea- 
tive moment in the making of the Ameri- 
can mind... . The future of the Ameri- 
can mind is great because the categories of 
its thought have not yet been frozen by his- 
tory into the inviolable, nor by partisan in- 
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terest into the untouchable.” Optimism, 
orientation toward the future, character- 
ized the American outlook from the time 
when settlers from the Old World first hit 
the beaches of the New and began the con- 
quest of the Wilderness. This volume is 
evidence that the outlook persists in a time 
which has been called The Age of Anxiety. 
RALPH H. GABRIEL 
Yale University 


Jerrerson, THomas. The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. Vol. VI: 21 May 
1781 to 1 March 1784, Edited by Julian 
P. Boyd. Pp. xxxvi, 668. Princeton, 
N.J: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
$10.00. 

In this volume, even more forcibly than 
in those which have preceded it, the reader 
is reminded that, through Jefferson, he be- 
comes intimate not merely with the reflec- 
tions of a man but also with the unfolding 
of an epoch. The correspondence and pub- 
lic documents collected here extend over a 
period of nearly three years beginning in 
May of 1781. The successful military 
conclusion to a long doubtful struggle is 
climaxed by the signature of a definitive 
peace. No documents are perhaps more 
profoundly moving—as no incident was 

“more revealing—than those which: record 


the ceremony at which Washington retired’ 


from his military duties and in person 
handed back his commission to Congress. 
This was a striking demonstration, which 
the Father of his Country _ deliberately 
sought, of the subordination of military to 
civilian authority as a pre-condition of re- 
publican government. 

Among the public acts of Jefferson there 
are several in this volume which indicate 
the -rare insight he possessed into the po- 
litical needs of his time. A splendid ex- 
ample is his statesmanlike contribution to 
the notable decision of Virginia to cede its 
western lands to the Union. Jefferson was 
equally concerned to see that private com- 
panies should not be permitted to despoil 
the national patrimony, and that with the 
increase in settlement those lands should 
constitute states upon an equal footing 
with the original members. His solicitude 
.for the Indians and his desire for inter- 
racial harmony are eloquently demonstrated 
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in a finely phrased address to a friendly 
chief. Moreover, from his observation of 
the Continental Congress, Jefferson be- 
came more and more convinced that struc- 
tural improvements in the framework of 
central government were indispensable, 
and he proposed the formation of a Com- 
mittee of the States to act as executive for 
the whole. Even the validity of the Peace 
Treaty was-all but sacrificed by the failure 
of state delegations to provide a quorum 
within the time limit provided. 

Of the correspondence, perhaps the most 
interesting are the letters that passed in 
some admirable two-sided exchanges be- 
tween Jefferson and Madison. Here, as 
elsewhere, the ‘rich versatility that charac- 
terized some leading figures of that age is 
well revealed. Pure science, secret diplo- 
macy, constitutional niceties, and literary 
works—in all these the two statesmen were 
profoundly versed. 

Two events occurred in this period to 
mar the happiness of Jefferson at the de- 
nouement of the war. The death of his 
beloved wife left him lonely, sick, and un- 
consolable. Furthermore the vindictive and 
abortive inquiry into his conduct of the - 
Governorship caused him understandable 
pain. To the legislator who sponsored 
the investigation without specifying what 
charges were to be brought, Jefferson 
issued a protest in words which have a 
contemporary relevance: “It could not be 
intended just to stab a reputation by 2 gen- 
eral suggestion under a bare expectation 
that facts might be afterwards hunted up 
to boulster it” (p. 105). 

LzsLre Lipson 

University of California, Berkeley 


Boyp, Georcz Apams. Elias Boudinot: 
Patriot and Statesman, 1740-1821. Pp. 
xvii, 321. Princeton: Princeton Univer- . 
sity Press, 1952. $5.00. 


The Calvinist groups played a notable 
part in winning American independence and 
in organizing the American Federal Re- 
public.“ Inherent in their churches was 
the idea and the practice of self-govern- 
ment, often under the limitation of firm 
standards for church membership. As is 
well known, these groups, New England 
Puritans, Scotch and Scotch Irish Presby- 
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terians, Dutch and German Reformed, and 
French Huguenots, made a redoubtable 
phalanx of citizens. Not only were they 
men of character but also they formed a 
large part of the population. 

Professor Howard Mumford Jones, in 
his notable volume, America and French 
Culture, estimates the number of Huguenot 
immigrants between 1660 and 1775 at 
15,000. Often these men brought” (1) 
capital, (2) industrial know-how, (3) or- 
ganizational ability, and (4) artistic skills. 
They were. welcomed by the rulers of all 
Protestant countries because they brought 
gifts without bringing a headache. 

If they came in poverty, it was the usual 
colonial view that help for one year was 
enough to put these immigrants on their 

feet. They were important among our 
“ early capitalists and often became profes- 
sional men. . Remembering the terror of 
their expulsion from France, they made 
their homes ‘in their adopted lands. Fre- 
quently they changed their names and 
faded into the surrounding populations. 

M. George Adams Boyd has studied ore 
of these men enabling Americans to follow 
the Huguenot story in America in the 
career of Elias Boudinot (1740-1821). 
This pioneer was in most ways a Pres- 
byterian. He was a capitalist, successful 
in business; a patriot, who sank his fortune 
into the American cause; a supporter and 
trustee of Princeton University; a member 
and president of the Continental Congress; 
a representative of New Jersey in the first 
three Congresses under the Constitution; 
for ten years director of the United States 
mint; a hearty Federalist, who eyed Jeffer- 
son and Madison with suspicion; and the 
first president of the American Bible 
Society. 

Boudinot founded the Cornwall Mission 
School in Connecticut. This school was 
attended by his namesake, Elias Boudinot, 
Cherokee Indian leader (1803-1839). For 
his part in leading his tribesmen into Indian 
Territory, he was assassinated by his fel- 
low Indians. ` 

In brief, the reader of Boyd’s volume 
can relive the terrible days of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and see again the desperate 
nature of that epic struggle. Desertion 
and bankruptcy faced the. patriot leaders, 
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and Tory traitors filled the land Through- 
out a lifetime Boudinot stood guard with 
Washington, Hamilton, and the ofher 
patriots in the fight for independence and 
- financial stability. i 
, FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Kams, Ropert M. The Tax System of 
Hawaii. Pp. xii, 194. Honolulu: Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Press, 1952. $2.50. 

As the Territory of Hawaii has taken 
the road to statehood, this is a most op- 
portune study. As the title indicates, the 
book deals with Hawaii’s tax structure and 
is the first comprehensive study of the 
Territory’s tax system. In Mr. Kamin’s 
own words the study is an “attempt to 
describe critically the several taxes com- 
prising the fiscal structure, to appraise the 
functioning of the entire tax system, and. 
to suggest means whereby the tax laws 
might be improved in the interest of 
equity, effective administration, and de- 
sirable economic effects.” i 

The first ten chapters deal with the back- 

~ ground and analysis of the Hawaii tax 
system. The 21 separate taxes are treated 
under four “distinct classifications. taxes on 
consumption, taxes on incomes and in- 
heritances, taxes on specific businesses, and 
real property taxes. The last two chapters 
of the book contain the appraisal of the 
tax structure and recommendations thereon, 
which chapters may be treated “inde- 
pendently by those who must read in 
haste.” 

Mr.. Kamin used the traditional tax 
standards, or value judgments: uniformity, 
equality, quality, neutrality, clarity, ade- 
quacy and flexibility. With these as his 
criteria, he made an appraisal of each tax 
in Hawaii and from his findings and con- 
clusions thereon, he suggested several alter- 
‘native tax programs whereby the tax sys- 
tem will approach the requirements of his 
standards. Comparisons are made with 
the tax systems of the mainland states but 
because of Hawaii’s centralized system, the 
comparisons are of necessity precluded to. 
specific phases and not on general basis. 

With only 5 to 6 per cent of the tax 
revenues, aside from federal levies, in- 


oo 
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volved.in the fiscal authority of the local 
governments, the centralized system. in 
, Hawaii approaches the ideal of students of 
public finance. The limited use of ear- 
markings of funds further suggests another 
desideratum of sound fiscal administration. 
These, however, are much more administra- 
tive goals and have limited relationship to 
the over-all impact of the taxes on the 
fiscal and economic structure of the ter- 
ritory. 

Principally an administrative essay, the 
book may be recommended not only for 
officials and students of public finance but 
also for the public in general. Its minimum 
use of technical phraseology will enable 
most taxpayers to understand substantially 
the general impact of each tax studied. 

i : RICHARD TATTANO 

Agano, Guam 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Warp, A. Duprey (Ed.). Goals of Eco- 
nomic Life. Pp. x, 470. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. $4.00. 


One of the cheering developments of 
recent years is the growing interest of 
church leaders in the affairs of this world. 
Goals of Economic Life, one of a series of 
books on “Ethics and Economic Life” being 
prepared by a Study Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, represents 
this emerging interest. It is a collection 
of fifteen papers by men representing 
economics and several other social sciences. 
Seven of the contributors are leading econ- 
omists—social economists: ‘J. M. Clark, 
Kenneth Boulding, Eduard Heimann, Wil- 
liam Vickrey, Frank Knight, Clark C. 
‘Bloom, and Walton Hamilton. - Other con- 
tributors are ,Clarence Danhof and Robert 
MacIver (political science), Alfred Emer- 
son (biology), Ralph Linton (anthropol- 
ogy), Donald Snygg (psychology), Theo- 
dore Greene (philosophy), John Bennett 
(Christian theology and ethics), and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr (applied Christianity). 

Here are distinguished men, and the con- 
tributions are of a high order, a few of 
them very excellent indeed. They make 
up a book which is designed to give church- 


«willing to follow some fairly 
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men some idea of the principles and 
philosophy of economics and other social 
studies as related to ethical and religious 
problems—such churchmen as are able and 
difficult 
analyses. The book should prove interest- 
ing and enlightening to most economists 
too, particularly to some of our straight- 
laced economists who take a narrowly re- 
stricted view of economic “science.” Some 
of these papers, for instance, make clear 
how difficult it is to avoid value judgments, 
if indeed it is worth while to try to do so. 
The economic: contributors are men of 
broad philosophical outlook. 

Economists as well as churchmen can 
learn too from the contributors in other 
fields—political science, biology, anthro- 
pology, philosophy, psychology, and even 
religion. When Reinhold Niebuhr writes 
he always says something significant. 

A collection of articles is usually a bit 
confusing, but Theodore M. Greene has 
outlined the general scheme of the book 
in an excellent introduction. 

. Jonn Ise 

University of Kansas 


WaıLrumĮms, Joan H. Economic Stabslity 
in a Changing World. Pp. vii, 284. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953. $500. 

The central theme of these collected 
papers is, as the preface explains, “the 
relation of ‘economic theory to public 
policy.” In the first general part are three 


‘of the more recent essays cn current is- 


sues; in the second, four papers on the 
Marshall Plan; and, in the third, two earlier 
discussions of “full employment” and its 
bearing on freedom. Following this ar- 
rangement, one comes occasionally to the 
flowering of hopes, of whose withering he 
has already read: Perhaps this is kinder 
than the historian’s procedure of buildup 
before letdown. At any rate, it will be 
observed that Williams was sagely skeptical 
about the hopes to begin with. Perhaps 
the following characteristics of his work 
should be called to the attention of readers 
who have denied themselves the savor of 
his wisdom. 

First, there is the rueful opinion of what 
has long been a prominen: feature of 
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economic theory. That is, Williams notices 
that the habit of interpreting our unstable 
economy in terms of “equilibrium” does 
things to a man. At the same time, he is 


nothing if not empkatic about the im- ~ 


portance to the world of “stabilizing” 
American production and employment at 
.a high and rising level. He does not and 
cannot escape from the concept of bal- 
ance. But this does not detract from the 
mellow charm of his misgivings. 

Second, there is the recurring observa- 
tion that theory is related to policy as 
follower rather than leader. Something 
happens; a policy is devised to meet the 
resulting situation; and then a theory is 
formulated to rationalize the policy. After 
that the theory is enthusiastically extra- 
polated into a future where events are 
likely to produce a different policy and a 
corresponding theory. During the lest 
twenty years “fiscal policy,”.or govem- 
ment’s manipulation of its taxes and spend- 
ing and debt, evoked much the same 
exuberance that in the 1920’s had besn 
aroused by “central bank policy,” or the 


control of bank reserves and loans and ~ 


deposits. Thus pundits glowed with the 
discovery that we could all stay employed 
if our government managed its funds 
properly; and heaven help the administra- 
tion, said Walter Lippmann, that failed to 
apply this knowledge to the postwar world! 
Nor is it merely journalists who rush in 
where economists (should) fear to treed. 
Economists, too, may now be seen in 


course of tiptoed withdrawal from their - 


earlier rush into fiscal policy. 

Third, there abides a concern for the 
effect of stabilization programs on freedom 
and efficiency. We can have as full em- 
ployment as we had during war if we are 
willing to use the wartime controls. But 
the question is how far we can push these 
controls and keep the political liberties and 
economic freedoms which are the core of 
our way of life. Moreover, the idea that 
unemployment must be prevented at the 
cost of no matter how much public spend- 
ing is a view that “covers leaf-raking and 
causeways to the moon as well as eco- 
nomically desirable expenditures.” 

Broce KNIGHT 

Dartmouth College 
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U. S. Presment’s MATERIALS PoLicy Com- 
MISSION, THE. Resources for Freedom. 
Vol. I: Foundations for Growth and 
Security; Vol. TL: The Outlook for Key 
Commodsties; Vol. II: The Outlook for 
Energy Sources; Vol. IV: The Promise of 
Technology; Vol. V: Selected Reports to 
the Commission. Pp. viii, 184; x, 210; 
vii, 43; x, 228; x, 154. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. I: 
$1.25; TL: $1.50; IO: 50 cents; IV: 
$1.75; and V: $1. 25. 

The President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission was established in January, 1951 
by President Truman, who charged it with 
studying the materials problem of the 
United States and the relation of that 
problem to the free world. Resources for 
Freedom, the report of the Commission, is 
in five volumes: I. Foundations for Growtk 
and Security; I. The Outlook for Key 
Commodities; ITI The Outlook for Energy 
Resources; IV. The Promise of Tech- 
nology; V. Selected Reports to the Com- 
mission. In addition, the Commission pre- 
pared an 82-page summary of Volume I. 
` The first volume presents a summary and 
broad analysis of the nation’s materials 
problems, along with the recommendation 
of the Commission for their solution. The 
two subsequent volumes analyze specific 
materials and energy problems. The fourth 
volume relates different aspects of the 
specific materials and energy problems to 
the potential accomplishments of tech- 
nology. The last volume contains basic 
working papers which were prepared for 
the Commission’s consideration in its de- 
liberations. 

Resources for Freedom has as its prin- 
cipal objective “an examination of the 
adequacy of materials, chiefly industrial 
materials, to meet the needs of the free 
world in the years ahead.” The Commis- 
sion chose as its period for review the 
quarter century from 1951 to 1975. The 
analysis and the conclusions of the Com- 
mission rest upon certain basic assumptions. 
The Commission has stated its belief in: 
(1) continuing national growth (the future 
rate is assumed to be about the same as 
that over the past 100 years); (2) the need 
for continuing balance between government 
and private industry in our economic af- 
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fairs; and (3) rejection of any policy of 
self-sufficiency on the part of the United 
States.’ A major premise for the report 
is: “The overall objective of the national 
materials policy for the United~ States 
should be to insure an adequate and de- 
pendable flow of materials at the lowest 
` cost consistent with national security and 
with the welfare of friendly nations.” 

Our materials and energy problems gen- 
erally derive from a consumption witk far 
greater capacity for expansion than thet of 
the resources from which the needs must be 
met. They are problems rooted in our 
immediate past, and they have become 
more intense recently because of: (1) the 
widening gap within the United States be- 
tween requirements and our domestic means 
of satisfying them; (2) the weakness of 
western Europe, resulting from depletion 
of those nations’ resources and the loss of 
colonial sources; (3) the new ambitions of 
nations with plentiful resources to indus- 
-trialize rather than export their materials; 
(4) the disruption of normal trade patterns 
by the division of the world between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics sphere 
and the free world; and (5) worldwide fear 
of future market instability 

The Commission shows that every person 
in the United States needs 18 tons of ma- 
terials to support him in our present 
economy. Merely to take care of the 
additional 40 million people we should have 
in this country by 1975 will in itself be a 
tremendous problem of increasing materials 
production capacity. To meet this it sug- 
gests three general approaches: (1) getting 
beyond the technological, physical, and 
economic boundaries which presently limit 
supply; (2) promoting more efficient use 
by adopting materials saving designs and 
processes; and (3) obtaining as many mate- 
rials from abroad as we can. 

It is suggested that we pay attention to 
supply through exploration and discovery; 
through fuller use -of known resources, 
through using lower quality resources, re- 
newing renewable resources to their fullest, 
finding uses for presently unemployed re- 
sources, and synthesizing new materials. 
The Commission also suggests that use 
may be improved by shifting our materials 
where possible from scarce to abundant 
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resources, by making materials work harder 
and longer, and by giving materials a 
second life. To assist the nation in turning 
more and more to foreign sources of ma- 
terials, the Commission sees need of action: 
(1) to stimulate private investment for the 
development of low cost production abroad; 
(2) to assist countries with surplus re- 
sources to improve progressively their pro- 
ductive capacity; (3) to eliminate trade 
restrictions on materials; and (4) to pro- 
mote greater stability for international ma- 
terials markets. 

These general recommendations are suc- 
ceeded by a series for particular phases of 
materials production and -use. Specific 
recommendations are made for minerals, 
agriculture, forests, water, and energy. The 
Commission’s conclusions are supported at 
length by specific studies of individual com- 
modities, and of industrial use (for ex- 
ample, the building industry). 

To secure adequate materials production 
and reasonable use, the Commission sug- 
gests reliance to the maximum extent pos- 
sible upon the free price system as the, 
allocator of resources, and upon private 
investment to organize production The 
Commission summarizes its position in this 
manner: “We believe in a minimum of 
interference with these patterns of private 
enterprise But to believe this is not to 
believe that this minimum must be set at 
zero. Private enterprise itself has -from 
time to time asked for helps, or restraints, 
or counterpoises from government to keep 
the system working at its best... As we 
see the future, the co-existence of great 
private and public strength is not only de- 
sirable but essential to our preservation.” 

Even a brief review of the content of 
Resources for Freedom illustrates the great 
range of subjects covered by it, and the 
comprehensiveness of treatment for the 
problems which the Commission undertook 
to consider There can be no question 
that the report is a public document of first 
importance It will be an important source 
of information for students of our economy 
for some time in the future. The careful 
organization and the high standard of 
workmanship should help to make these 
volumes useful to public administrator and 


legislator, to scholar and businessman alike. 
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‘The Commission is to be commended for 
taking an integrated epproach to materials 
production and use, for the thoroughness 
with which it explored the background for 
materials policy, and for the forthright 
manner in which it faced some of aur 
problems. The Commission’s strong sup- 
port of the principle of “least cost” in cb- 
' taining materials (we should abandon re- 
strictions on imports to maintain domestic 
prices), its recommencations for enforced 
forest cutting regulations, and its con- 
demnation of certain aspects of luxury con- 
sumption earn it a measure of respect for 
frankness. 

The type of analysis used in the prepaca- 
tion of Resources for Freedom has been 
widely mentioned as an innovation in re- 
source study. This generally refers to the 
use of ‘demands or needs as a basis for 
determining policy along with analysis of 
the potentialities of production. It is true 

_that the Commission’s work was the first 

important public use in this country of the 
method. The Commission also’ carried its 
commodity analysis cf demand to a point 
of refinement which is not paralleled in 
previously published information on mate- 
rials. However, the balance of needs and 
production method was used previously in 
the preparation of the Report on Japanese 
Natural Resources prepared in General 
Headquarters in 1948, and at least two 
American universities in the past have 
offered courses on resource management 
with a similar technique. 

For all of its excellence, the report will 
exhibit to professional students of re- 
sources and resource management some 
points for difference and some points of 
omission. It will seem regrettable to some 
that, having adopted the balance of needs 
and production as its point of departure for 

, analysis, the Commission did not carry its 
technique to a point of further refinement. 
The report might have been even more 
useful had its organization taken full ac- 
count of the important distinctions within 
each of the use’ groups which it presented, 
and of the principle of interchangeability 
among, materials. In other words, the 
Commission makes the most important step 
away from our traditional habits of con- 
sidering resources from the point of view 
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of resource use alone, but it does not 
carry its analysis of the total picture of 
production and use to the point of refine- - 
ment which existing techniques would have 
permitted. 

To some the forecasts which are given 
for future materials use may seem much 
more exact than our knowledge warrants. 
The Commission might have placed more 
emphasis on the wide margin of error which 
is inheren: in any such calculation. For 
instance, past experience has shown that a 
25-year calculation of energy demand is & 
scientifically hazardous undertaking. How- 
ever, it should be noted that these studies 
of materials forecasts provide a useful 
framework for future reference, even though 
the predictions must in many cases be 
regarded as inherently fallible. It would 
be impossible to arrive at any integrated 
view of the materials problem without 
them. : . : 

For many students of long standing in 
this field, the outstanding omission from 
the report is the Commission’s failure to 
consider problems of materials production 
and use in their regional setting in the 
United States. Perhaps study of the prob- 
lems of regional development is too much 
to have expected, even from as distinguished 
and well-financed a study group as the 
Commission within the time it had for its 
work. Nonetheless, national policy which 
fails to take account of problems of regional 
development and use is without one im- 
portant side of its foundation. 

Another important omission is that of 
treatment of the problem of distribution 
of benefits from resource use among regions 
and groups of people in the country. While 
the Commission may be forgiven for 
studiously avoiding the public power issue 
of regional development and distribution of 
benefits in its treatment of energy (its 
forthrightness did not extend that far), it 
might have done well to-consider the funda- 
mental problems which gave rise to the 
public power and similar issues—problems 
of regional development and distribution of 
benefits. 

The treatment of consumer conservation 
as part of materials use also was a sur- 
prising omission. While there is incidental 


reference, this subject would seem im- 
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portant enough for the United States to 
have warranted an organized specific sec- 
tion. 

There are various other points of dif- 
ference which some would like to argue 
with the Commissioners if they had op- 
portunity. For instance, the Commission’s 
endorsement of percentage depletion in 
the mineral industries certainly will be a 
controversial conclusion. On the whole, 
however, the country is fortunate to have: 
a working document of the completeness 
and a view of the clarity which the Com- 
mission has given us in its report., The 
Commission and its staff have been faichful 
servants of the Nation in their efforts to 
make us understand matters which it is 
high time we understood. 

Epwarp A. ACKERMAN 

University of Chicago 


CopeLanp, Morris A. A Study of Money- 
flows in the United States. Pp. xxii, 
338, 241. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1952. $7.50. 
Consider the equation of exchange in its 

most familiar form: MV = PT; the amount 

of Money (including bank deposits) times 
its Velocity of circulation equals the Price 
level times the volume of Transactions, 
estimated in prices of same base year. 

The equation holds only approximately, be- 

cause of certain statistical anomalies. But 

even if it held exactly, what is it good for? 

Why not, as one critical wag has suggested, 

say simply “A equals B,” and let it go at 

that? 

Our increasing volume of national in- 
come and product statistics give meaning 
to that part of the right hand or “goods” 
side of the exchange equation which relates 
to what are called the final products of 
the economy. These statistics break down 
part of PT (plus, it must be admitted, 
some items which have no monetary 
counterparts) into the income or product 
generated by various “sectors” of the 
economy (such as agriculture, manufac- 
tures, government). The national income 
statisticians go on to analyze each sector’s 
purchases and sales of final products. The 
results are known as “The Nation’s Eco- 
nomic Budget.” Published quarterly, they 
are used for projections, for short-run fore- 
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casts, for suggestions on policy. „More in- 
clusive breakdowns, covering not only final 
but intermediate products, are being made 


“by Professor Wassily Leontief and his 


followers at Harvard and in Washington. 
These “input-output” statistics, as they 
are called, are used for both quantitative 
planning and forecasting, particularly by. 
the Air Force. But at the same time, no 
sectoral breakdown has been available for 
the left-hand or “money” side of the ex- 
change equation. 

It is this gap which Professor Copeland’s 
ambitious and pioneering moneyflows study, 
product of seven years of intensive re- 
search, intends to fill. Copeland and his 
staff have broken the economy down into 
eleven sectors of major financial impor- 
tance, not necessarily identical with those 
used in national income statistics or input- 
output studies. Over a period of seven 
years (1936-42, inclusive) they have 
estimated the flow of money to and from 
each sector, checking their results against 
estimates of the cash balances and other 
“Joanfunds” available to each sector at ‘the 
end of each year. 
can, it is hoped, be analyzed in a manner 
even more useful than the national income 
series for plotting the position of the 
economy, forecasting future movements, 
and making policy suggestions. 

Copeland is not primarily interested in 
total moneyflows, or MV, as such, but in 
what have been called the “stuffings” of 
his tables—how much is flowing from where 
and to where To him, the fundamental 
unit is the individual monetary transaction. 
Business activity and employment depend 
not only on'the volume of final output, 
but likewise on the intermediate transac- 
tions, financial transactions, and transfer 
payments also represented in moneyflows. 
Furthermore, national income-and product 
include “imputed values,” like the rental 
value of owner-occupied houses, which 
have no transaction equivalents and whose 
movements have no direct economic con- 
sequences. 

Comparing each sector’s total money- 
flows with that part which represents pur- 
chases and sales of goods entering into 
the gross national product, Copeland esti- 
mates for each period which sectors are 
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These flows of funds 
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actively acquiring cash and other loan- 
funds, which are actively disposing of loan- 
funds for other assets, and which are mere 
or less passive. These he calls, respec- 
tively, bears, bulls, and sheep. The bull 
and bear sectors, he believes, control 
monetary expansion and contraction; they 
exercise monetary discretion Copeland 
concludes that, during periods of depres- 
sion, this discretion is exercised not orly 
by the government and the banking sector, 
as hoped by the apostles of monetary man- 
agement, but likewise by nonfinancial busi- 
nesses and by households, among others. 
This suggests to Copeland the limitations 


of over-all reliance on monetary policy as . 


a weapon of economic stabilization He 
makes an impressive case for periods of 
depression; the careless reader may also 
derive the view that inflation too is not 


amenable to control by the monetary au- ` 


thorities This, however, is not Copeland’s 
own position. 

As a subsidiary point, Copeland insists 
that the best physical analogy to the 
moneyflow mechanism is an electrical cr- 
cuit, whose reactions are immediate. It 
has been conventional in economics to use 
a hydraulic analogy, but in hydraulics there 
is a time-lag between a contraction at one 
point in the system and the corresponding 
expansion somewhere else. Copeland in- 
sists that there is no such lag in the money 
circuits, and that a great virtue of the 
moneyflow approach in economic analysis 
lies in its immediacy, in the fact that 
moneyflows precede their economic effects. 

The major contribution of this century 
to economic science has been called “the 
development of massive pieces of ap- 
paratus to measure, define—and eventually, 
perhaps, predict—the structure of a coun- 
try’s economy in statistical terms.” Intro- 
ducing the volume under review, the 
eminent monetary economist Winfield Rief- 
ler suggests that Copeland’s work may 
rank, as a milestone in this direction, with 
that of Wesley Mitchell and Simon Kuznets 
—fathers of national income analysis—or 
with that of J. H. Williams on the balances 
of international trade and payments. So 
sweeping a generalization may be pre- 
mature. Many of Copeland’s figures are 
more precise than accurate, many of his 
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estimating procedures more convenient than 
realistic. His data cover a period ending 
ten years before his book appeared. Yet, 
aided by working papers included with- the 


present volume and taking up over one- | 


third its length, other workers may be able 
to correct these deficiencies. Still others 
may þe able to use the results for im- 


proved analyses, predictions, and recom- - 


mendations on fiscal and monetary policy. 

Work is already under way in the Federal 

Reserve System to bring a simplified ver- 

sion of the Copeland series up to date. 

Riefler’s bold prediction may soon come 

true. M. BRONFENBRENNER 
University of Wisconsin 


Kuznets, Srmon, and RAYMOND GoL- 
SMITH. Income and Wealth of the 
United States: Trends and Structure. 
(International Association for Research 
in Income and Wealth: “Income & 
Wealth Series,” II.) Pp. 328. Cam- 
bridge, England: Bowes & Bowes, 1952. 
35 shillings. 

America’s outstanding authority on na- 
tional income statistics here presents, under 
the auspices of the International Associa- 
tion for Research in Income and Wealth, 
a survey of his principal findings for the 
80-year period 1869-1948, with an ap- 
pendix on data for earlier years. He is 
joined by America’s leading authority on 
national wealth statistics, with a similar 
survey of his findings for scattered years 
over a somewhat longer period, 1805—1950. 
The result is both unique and valuable. 
It was not intended for textbook use, but 
this reviewer at least intends to adopt it 
in his own course in income and wealth. 

Professor Kuznets has already given us 
since the War two digests of his results 
in national income investigation, National 


Product Since 1869 and National Income: - 


A Summary of Findings. Some duplication 
ig inevitable Added, however, is material 
covering 1939-1948, the decade of the 
Second World War, and results derived 
from Kuznets’ study of Shares of Upper 
Groups in Income and Savings. One im- 
pressive new result: the percentage rate of 
growth of national income, which had de- 
clined for 70 years and was expected to 
continue doing so, suddenly reversed itself 
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in 1938-49. Another upset: the division 
of income’ between service income (labor 
plus entrepreneurship) and property income 
(interest plus rent plus dividends), constant 
at 80-20 for 70 years, shifted suddenly in 
favor of labor. (Kuznets’ explanation runs 


in terms of fuller utilization of existing © 


capital, combined with rent and interest 
rate control, He does not mention in- 
creased trade union bargaining power.) A 
third upset: the relative share of the top 
15 per cent and 5 per cent of income re- 
ceivers has fallen by nearly 50 per cent 
since 1929. (This has been referred to as 
“revolutionary” in its implications.) Kuz- 
nets’ data also cast doubt on the famous 
thesis of Colin Clark, that economic de- 
velopment tends to increase the share of 
“tertiary” (service) industries. Only gov- 
ernment and public utilities, he sugzests, 
show any real upward trend in propor- 
tionate importance. As for omissions, the 
philosophical reader may miss Kuznets’ 
searching methodological and definitional 
discussions, found in earlier works but not 
repeated here. Also absent are dezailed 
correlations between income data and 
cyclical movements. 

Dr. Goldsmith’s contribution takes up 
less than one-fourth of the length of the 
volume. Justifiably so, since wealth analy- 
sis has revived only since the war after 
several generations of comparative neglect. 


Rather than measuring total wealth (in-- 


cluding land and intangibles), Goldsmith 
has confined himself to a limited com- 
ponent called Reproducible Tangible Wealth 
(RTW). This forms an increasingly dom- 
inant portion of the whole; it can be 
measured with relative (but by no means 
complete) freedom from the nagging prob- 
lems of valuation. As in the case of 
income, growth at decreasing rates is found 
until the final decade, when the trend is 
suddenly reversed. The 1945-50 growth 
rate (in constant prices) is the fastest on 
record. Another striking trend is the in- 
creasing importance of government as a 
wealth owner. By 1950, if military assets 
and monetary metals are included in the 
total, nearly one-fourth of all RTW is 
publicly owned! Agriculture and rail-oads, 
on the other hand, are examples of seg- 
ments ‘declining in relative weight. Eco- 


ted 


nomic theorists will be interested in the 


disappointingly negative results of Gold- 
smith’s attempts to isolate “deepening of 
capital” and the ‘so-called “acceleration 
principle” in the relationships between 


-wealth and income over the period 1897- 


1949, when annual series are available. 
In conformity with the relatively unde- 
veloped character of national wealth ac- 
counting, Goldsmith finds it necessary to 
use a large proportion of the space at his 
disposal in defending estimation procedures, 
comparing his results and methods with 


those of predecessors and those of his. 


predecessors with each other. One obtains 
from this paper more clearly than from 
Kuznets’ a feeling for the difficulties in- 
volved and for the inaccuracy of conclu- 
sions however precisely stated in summary 
tables. On the other hand, the Kuznets 
paper is by far easier reading; its organiza- 
tion and direction are more readily ap- 
parent to the non-specialist in this field. 

M. BRONFENBRENNER 

University of Wisconsin 


Worp, Herman, in association with LARS 
Jurien. Demand Analysis: A Study in 
Econometrics. Pp. xvi, 358 New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1953. $7.00. 


This book consists of five parts. Part 
I gives a broad survey of the topics and 
findings. The theoretical and statistical 
methods used in this econometric study are 
explained in easily understandable terms. 
Part IZ gives an account of the theoretical 
assumptions underlying the demand analy- 
sis. This is essentially a restatement and 
elaboration of the articles published by 
the author in the Skandinavisk Aktuarietid- 
skrifé in 1943-44. Part DTI deals with 
some topics in the theory of stationary 
random processes. This treatment is based 
upon the author’s thesis, “A Study in the 
Analysis of Stationary Time Series” (Upp- 
sala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1938), and the 
work of P. Whittle, “Hypothesis Testing in 
Time-Series Analysis” (sb:d., 1951). Part 
IV treats the theory and methods of re- 
gression analysis. Part V (by Wold and 
Juréen) presents empirical findings based 
upon Swedish family budget surveys in 
1913, 1923, and 1933, and market statistics 
for the period 1921-1939. 


+ 
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This is without doubt one of the most 
important contributions to the young 
science of econometrics ever publisked. 
The mathematician, statistician, mathe- 
matical economist, and econometrician will 
find in this book many important and 
original contributions. All these cannot be 
appreciated without a thorough knowledge 
of mathematics and statistics as well as 
modern mathematical economics. But 
Parts I and V are very simple and easily 
accessible to any reader with some knowl- 
edge of modern economics and statistical 
methods. These portions of the book 
should be of great interest to any econ- 
omist, agricultural economist, marketing 
specialist, and consumption economist. 

The theoretical framework of the analy- 
sis ig essentially the Pareto theory of 
consumer’s choice, brought up to déte. 
The author mekes an excellent case for 
ordinal utility functions (indifference sys- 
tems) and rejects cardinal utility. As much 
as statistical methods are concerned, he 
uses the classical method of least squares 
and rejects newer and more sophisticated 
methods. Certain corrections derived from 
time series analysis are used to modify the 
standard errors. 

The main empirical results presented in 
this book are various income and price 
elasticity estimates for the demand of 
selected items of food in Sweden. These 
are given for 2 number of social classes 
and family types (number and age of 
children). 

One particular sucessful feature of the 
book is a prediction of per capita con- 
sumption of various food items for 1949- 
50. This prediction is surprisingly accurate 
and shows the stability of the consumption 
pattern in Sweden. 

This successful prediction contrasts fa- 
vorably with prediction efforts of other 
econometricians. Predictions of consump- 
tion for 1960 and 1970 are also included. 

A commendable feature of the book is 
very complete truly international bibliog- 
raphy. The writer has used many bocks 
and-articles on mathematical economics, 
statistics, and probability in the following 
languages: French, English, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Rus- 
sian. 
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This book should make a very successful 
text for a somewhat advanced course in 
demand analysis. Nobody interested in 
the progress of econometrics can afford to 
neglect it. 

GERHARD TINTNER 

Iowa State College 


NATIONAL BUREAU oF Economic RESEARCH, 
Conference on Research in Income and 
Wealth. Studies in Income and Wealth. 
Volume Fifteen. Pp. x, 230. New York, 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1953. 
$3.50. 

Ever since 1937, when the first volume 
in. this series was published, the National 
Bureau’s Studies in Income and Wealth 
have been required reading for specialists 
and nonspecialists alike. Volume Fifteen 
cantains seven papers delivered at the 
June, 1950 meeting of the Conference on 
Research in Income and Wealth at Allerton 
Park, Dlinois on the general topic of income 
size distributions. Published with an In- 
troduction by E. D. Hollander of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and concluding 
discussions by Professor Kuznets and Dr. 
Clark Warburton, the seven principal pa- 
pers are as follows: “A Method of Compar- 
ing Incomes of Families Differing in Com- 
position,” by Milton Friedman, with an 
Appendix by Jean Mann Due; “Inequality 
of Income: Causes and Measurement,” by 
George Garvy; “Some Effects of Region, 
Community Size, Color, and Occupation 
on Family and Individual Income,” by D. 
Gale Johnson; “Income, Spending, and 
Saving Patterns of Consumer Units in 
Different Age Groups,” by Janet A. Fisher; 
“Family Savings in Relation to Changes in 
the Level and Distribution of Income,” by 
Dorothy S. Brady; “Effect of Income Con- 
cept upon Expenditure Curves of Farm 
Families,” by Margaret’ G. Reid; and 
“Equivalent Levels of Living: Farm and 
City,” by Mollie Orshansky. 

With the exception of Professor Fried- 
man’s brief technical essay, the volume 
consists of exploratory studies in which 
some new data are analyzed and many old 
data re-examined. Anyone who comes to 
the book with the hope of finding it a 
mine of solid generalizations is likely to 
be disappointed. The data in this whole 
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area are notoriously poor, and more than 
one author raises serious doubts concern- 
ing the statistical evidence for functional 
relationships that have been regarded as 
tolerably well established. Indeed, -the 
reader whose enthusiasm for the Keynesian 
consumption function is already restrained 
may need to remind himself that its founda- 
tions are not being undermined by the 
studies collected here. 

The individual papers do not lend them- 
selves to summarization, and most of their 
value is, in any event, in the details that 
summaries could hardly supply. The con- 
tents of the studies are accurately indicated 
by their titles, and the special interests of 
the reader will make one subject or another 
particularly significant to him. I call at- 
tention to Dr. Garvy’s paper, however, as 
one that few readers of this journal will 
want to miss. The importance of income 
inequality to all students of society is suf- 
ficiently recognized, but most contemporary 
discussions of the subject seem to me to 
suffer from the sort of confusion that Dr 
Garvy’s admirable exposition does much to 
dispel. RICHARD V. CLEMENCE 

Wellesley College 


Rumi, BEARDSLEY, and THEODORE GEIGER 
(Eds.). The Manual of Corporate Giv- 
ing. Pp. xi, 415. Washington, D. C.: 
National Planning Association, 1952. 
$6.75, 

AnprEws, F. Emerson. Corporation Giv- 
ing. Pp. 361. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1952. $4.50. 

Industry in the past twenty-five years 
has begun to discover its external com- 
munity, the community outside its own 
plants and markets. The history of this 
discovery has been strikingly parallel to 
“the discovery of its own working force 
which began three decades earlier. First 
came legislation—tax bills through which 
corporations have involuntarily contributed 
billions to relief, welfare, medical care, 
education, recreation, and scores of other 
community social objectives. Then came, 
not unions, but highly organized campaigns 
by civic agencies with high pressure tech- 
niques of stimulating management contribu- 
tions to philanthropic causes. In both 
cases, industry has again been the passive 
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partner, bowing to law or to community 
pressures, All too seldom has industry 
taken the initiative and used corporate 
philanthropic dollars to achieve community 
goals. Despite the obvious effect of these. 
social services on the working force and 
upon community stability, many corpora- 
tions have acted as though they had no 
goals for their giving. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1951, corpora- 
tions are allowed a tax deduction of up to 
5 per cent of their net income for 
philanthropic gifts. Mr. Andrews estimates 
that deductible contributions in excess of 
two billion dollars a year would have been 
possible at 1951 income levels, and these 
gift dollars may cost the corporation only 
48 cents—or, if they are in the excess 
profits bracket, only 18 cents each. No 
such level would be attained in the im- 
mediate future, but the provision potentially 
makes available each year a sum more 
than 15 times larger than the combined 
annual giving of all foundations as esti- 
mated in 1950. The 30-called “giant” 
foundations are dwarfed beside the cor- 
poration potential. 

To some corporations. as F. Emerson 
Andrews points out in Corporation Giving, 
this situation will be treated as a “busi- 
hess opportunity. If corporation giving 
gives tangible benefits in terms of good 
will, aid to employees, or other corpora- 
tion advantage, then these benefits are 
purchasable” at bargain prices. But the 
modern corporation faces a larger challenge. 
The businessman who hes long cecried the 
bureaucrat and social worker, lumping them 
as “do-gooders,” is given an opportunity 
to make an impact on education, social 
welfare, and health services. 

Whezher the businessman wishes to con- 
sider his new opportunity to mold the 
cultural and social pattern of his com- 
munity, or whether he merely wishes to 
make a wise expenditure of his gift dollars, 
these two books are required reading: The 
Manucl of Corporate Giving edited by 
Beardsley Ruml, published by the Na- 
tional Planning Association; and Corpora- 
tion Giving by F. Emerson Andrews, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation. _ 

The Ruml book is a collection of essays, 
each written by men of experience in 
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various philanthropic fields. Introductory 
chapters deal with public policy, administra- 
tion, and the legal aspects of corporate 
giving. Four chapters deal with community 
- projects such as Community Chests, hos- 
pitals, museums, libraries, music, and parks 
and playgrounds. There are chapters on 
welfare,-public health, scholarships, fellow- 
ships, public and private schools, and adult 
education as potential fields for corporate 
giving. Four chapters deal with the 
natural sciences, medical research, the 
social sciences, the humanities and creative 
arts. Four chapters describe philanthropic 
experience in international programs. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has had a 
distinguished record of contributing to the 
professional skills and wise policies of 
American philanthropy and social services. 
The reader who is familiar with Mr. An- 
drews’ 1950 study, Philanthropic Giving, 
will find Corporation Giving a welcome 
companion volume. It describes the history 
of corporate giving, tells who gives and 
how much, describes budgets, quotas, the 
development of corporate foundations and 
of corporate policies. It reviews the tech- 
nique of the fund raisers, the ethical and 
unethical practices, and suggests methods of 
analyzing appeals. The law and taxation 
factors are set forth, and there are eighty 

- valuable pages of appendixes dealing with 
the method of study, the Internal Revenue 
Code, the legislation of various states, 
significant cases at law, selected corpora- 
tion policy statements, and a statistical 
review of corporate giving. 

Community pressures and the impor- 
tunities of friends have long since ceased 
to govern corporations in their purchasing 
and their employment policies. The ad- 
ministration of corporation gift dollars 
seems destined to become a new area of 
professional staff service. These two vol- 
umes provide eloquent evidence that there 
are professional standards and skills avail- 
able to guide corporation policy in phil- 
anthropy. Many of the most awkward and 
onerous aspects of our welfare political 
economy may be remedied if corporations 
undertake a positive role with their gift 
dollars. 

Pui S. BROUGHTON 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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RoNKEN, Harriet O., and Paut R. Law- 
RENCE, Administering Changes: A Case 
Study of Human Relations in a Factory. 
Pp. xxviii, 324. Boston: Harvard Busi- 
ness School Division of Research, 1952. 
$3.50. 

This book, as the title implies and as 
characterized by Professor Roethlisberger 
under whose direction the study was car- 
ried out, deals with the human effects of 
technological change upon the day-to-day 
operation of a factory. 

It lies m a field relatively newly dis- 
covered by psychologists who, ever since 


‘Elton Mayo and his associates first turned 


their attention towards the study of human 
relations in industry, have been finding 
more and more outlet for their energies 
and interests in this most pervasive field 
of collective human endeavor. 

The general drift of these humanistic 
studies of managerial processes is in quite 
sharp contrast with that of the mechanical 
engineers of a generation or so ago who 
gave impetus to the “scientific manage- 
ment” movement of that day. This present 
day emphasis upon the human factors in 
industrial organization represents a needed 
redressing of the balance. It assuredly is 
nearer the mark than to assume that or- 
ganization and administration is primarily 
a problem in mechanics, provided, of 
course, that this new emphasis is not over- 
stressed to the point of confusion of mo- 
tives and objectives. 

One somehow is left with this muddled 
impression in attempting to read the book 
here under review. As a case study pain- 
fully dissecting the trivia of human exist- 
ence in a rather typical factory environ- 
ment, one can readily believe that the 
production schedule has fallen down on the 
assembly line because Mamie has had a tiff 
with Jennie and that quality is not up “to 
expectations’ because Alice is frustrated 
because Bill, the inspector, didn’t smile at 
her this morning. 

Several generalizations (uniformities) are 
deduced as the result of this study, as 
follows: 

1. Technological change involves changes 

in personal relationships in the or- 
ganization. 

2. Resistance to change arises around 
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these modifications of relationships 
rather than around technological 
change per se. 

3. Technological changes are impeded 
until these new problems of personal 
relationships are resolved. 

4. The critical element in „the accept- 
ance of change is the skill of the 
administrator in understanding these 
personal conflicts and in developing 
satisfying new relationships. 

No seasoned and reasonably intelligent 
supervisor will be inclined to question 
these conclusions when stripped of their 
customary technical jargon, though he may 
wonder at the long drawn out process by 
which they have been ultimately distilled. 

It is somewhat reminiscent of the over- 
anxious parent’s relief at finding, after 
much reading of psychological treatises and 
trepidation in approaching the duty of 
acquainting Junior with the facts of life, 
that he dlready, by sound processes of 
observation and deduction, had somehow 
gotten a working knowledge of the subject 
without any very visible evidence of 
permanent warping of character and out- 
look on life. 

W. N. MIrcHELL 

Chicago, Ilinois 


SMITH, WALTER BUCKINGHAM. Economic 
Aspects of the Second Bank of the 
United States. Pp. xii, 314. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
$5.00. 

In this study of the economic aspects 
of the Second Bank, Professor Smith has 
made a noteworthy contribution to the 
history of American banking. The volume 
covers the period 1816-1841, which coin- 
cides with the life of the Bank. 

Part One—The American Economy—is 
concerned with production and trade, money 
and banking, government finance, price 
movements, and the international context 
during the period. Part Two—Annals of 
the Bank—covers the three administra- 
tions of Jones, Cheves, and Biddle from 
1816 to 1836 in four chapters and devotes a 
fifth chapter to the Bank’s experiences 
under a state charter from 1836 to 1841. 
Part Three consists of a final chapter 
which comprises a verdict on the Bank 
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over its entire life, plus bibliography, foot- 
notes, and index. 

Professor Smith’s contribution to the 
history of the Second Bank is severalfold. 
In discussing the American economy in its 
various aspects in Part One, he furnishes 
a valuable background for analyzing the 
actual operations of the Bank. It is im- 
possible to render a fair, detached judg- 
ment of such an institution apart from the 
financial and economic environment of the 
time. Thus Smith is led to a much less 
critical appraisal of Cheves’s administra- 
tion of the Bank (1819-1823) than are 
some of the other historians of this institu- 
tion. 

Another facet of Smith’s contribution is 
his detalied analysis of the Bank’s opera- 
tions under its Pennsylvaria charter from 
1836 to 1841, a period in the Bank’s life 
that has been largely neglected by other 
historians. 

The important foreign business of the 
Bank—its influence on the foreign exchange 
market and the predominant part played 
by it in English investment in American ' 
securities—is fully treated in the present 
volume and constitutes a definite contribu- 
tion. 

Finally, a highly significant phase of the 
Bank’s work, its relation to the treasury 
and treasury fiscal policy, is given more de- 
tailed treatment and emphasis than has 
been accorded it by other writers. 

The style is good and the format satis- 
factory. Altogether, the book should prove 
of very decided interest to all those in- 
terested in American banking history. 

FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 

Lehigh University 


Bryson, Lyman (Ed.). Facing the Fu- 
ture’s Risks. Pp. vii, 318. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. $4.00. 

In 1752, Benjamin Franklin and some 
associates in the Philadelphia volunteer 
fire-fighting brigades (p 298) formed “The 
Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by Fire,” the 
oldest insurance company and the oldest 
business corporation in the United States. 
In 1952, in celebration of the bi-centennial, 
the mutual insurance companies conducted 
a conference in New York. 
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The volume being considered reports on 
that conference, and it is made up of 
thirteen chapters. The first chapter is a 
brief summary of the entire volume by the 
editor; the last chapter is mainly a more 
detailed summary of speeches of several 
executives in the mutual insurance com- 
panies, excluding life insurance, concerning 
major problems facing the industry, such 
as changing concepts of liability, problems 
of inflation, and problems of paper work 
The intervening eleven chapters have been 
written by eleven scholars in different 
fields, each of whom surveyed his (or her) 
particular field since 1752, or before, and 
gave some idea of the future prospects 
or desirable changes in that field. 

The eleven main authors and the fields 
surveyed are, in order: Louis Booker 
Wright, American Society; Warren Weaver, 
Probability and. Statistics; Louis N. Rid- 
enour, Physics; Wayne Dennis, Psychology; 
Ralph W. Gerard, Biology; Frank W. 
Notestein, Population; Florence Rockwood 
Kluckhorn, Women; Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, Crime: Robert M. Maclver, 
Politics; Dexter Merriam Keezer, Founda- 
tions of America’s Economic Greatness; 
and Ralph H. Blanchard, Risk and Insur- 
ance. 

These chapters give the distinct impres- 
sion that each author took the assignment 
very seriously. They are packed with in- 
formation, they give an excellent idea of 
changes that have taken place since Frank- 
lin’s time. 

This reviewer was reminded of the 
breadth and sense of continuity which he 
had in reading the Beards’ “Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization” years ago. It is seldom 
that one gets as much of a general educa- 
tion in one book. 

Three brief selections may give an idea 
of the flavor of-this excellent and provoca- 
tive book. (1) “Certainly we shall not 
survive because of our luxuries and gadgets 
but in spite of them” (Wright, p. 31). (2) 
“This, then, is twentieth century science; 
no longer complacent with its past achieve- 
ments, as science was in the nineteenth 
century, but somehow more confident of 
its powers . . . no longer wedded to unitary 
prediction and detailed cause-and-effect 
determinism, but content with statistical 
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law” (Ridenour, p. 78). (3) “In whatever 
part of the history of woman’s role we 
look, we note that being a status symbol, 
a glamour girl, especially an old glamour 
girl, or even a culture bearer, does not 
bring many badges of merit in our kind of 
society” (Kluckhorn, p. 195). 
E. DoucLass BURDICK 
University of Pennsylvania 


Kır, Ricwarp ve Rarsmes. Fraternal Life 
Insurance in America. Pp. xi, 187. 
Philadelphia, 1953. $2.75. 

This well-written monograph is an excel- 
lent introduction to the author, who re- 
cently became Associate Professor of In- 
surance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
The book combines economics and law, 
history and statistics, so that it may well 
be the best and most comprehensive book 
on the topic. The fraternal organization 
of antiquity and the medieval guilds were 
the precursors of the English Friendly 
Societies. Their ideas were imported to our 
country, beginning with the Masonic Order 
in 1730. The first fraternal insurance 
society, the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, started in Pennsylvania in 1868. 
The fraternal insurance society “combined 
the secrecy and sociability of the usual 
fraternal society with the financial co- 
operation in meeting contingencies of life.” 
Fraternal in contrast to commercial in- 
surance has no capital stock and is or- 
ganized and carried on solely for the 
benefit of its members and their bene- 
ficiaries. It operates not for profit, but 
on a lodge system, and has a representa- 
time government. There are Grand or 
State lodges which band together the local 
lodges. They have various restrictions on 
membership, such as sex, age, nationality, 
religion, and labor groups. ‘Through the 
medium of the Fraternals, life insurance 
could be offered to the wage earners. 

The author explains with all details the 
technical development of the fraternal life 
insurance, the premium systems, the re- 
serves, the mortality tables, and so forth 
The fraternal orders differ in many respects 
from a life insurance company, especially 
from a legal point of view: they are not 
subject to the same regulations. With 
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the passage of time, however, the differ- 
ences have been disappearing. 

After having occupied “for three quarters 
of a century a prominent place in the 
affairs of thousands of comparatively poor 
Americans,” during the twentieth century 
the fraternal societies “have lost their 
preeminent position.” Whereas the frater- 
nal total in 1908 was 49.3 per cent of the 
commercial insurance in force, it declined 
to 9,1 per cent in 1928 and reached 3.2 
_ per cent in 1948. 
size of the average certificate has been 
downward: in 1904 it was $1,322, in 1948 
it was $834. After all, the highly attrac- 
tive book seems to be a kind of funeral 
oration. 

ALFRED MANES 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


SKINNER, B. F, Science and Human Be- 
havior, Pp. x, 461. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. $4.00. 
From the time of Max Meyer’s Funda- 

mental Laws of Human Behavior, pub- 

lished in-1911, to Skinner’s Science and 

Human Behavior, which appeared in 1953, 

behaviorism has passed through a number 

of stages. At first the behaviorists paid 
much attention to the nervous system or at 
least to the functions they supposed the 
nervous system possessed, Skinner’s neo- 
behaviorism, on the contrary, has been 
termed descriptive behaviorism since he 
does not rely on the “explanatory psychol- 
ogy” of the older theorists, that is, on 
neurology. Nor does he follow Watson in 
making Pavlov’s classical conditioning the 
cornerstone of his system. In fact, this 
type of conditioning, which Skinner terms 

“respondent” or “stimulus substitution,” is 

given a minor role. 

The author’s ideological parent would 
seem to be Thorndike whose Law of Effect 
becomes refined into operant (instrumental) 
conditioning. This is the process in which 
a response is made more probable, that is, 
more frequent, by the addition of a rein- 
forcer. To phrase the matter more pre- 
cisely, an operant reinforcement increases 
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the future probability of responses in the 
same class as the response which precedes 
it. Such a description allows Skinner to 
avoid words like annoyer, satisfier, reward, 
and the like, which often have a mentalistic 
flavor. Another interesting aspect of the 
Skinner system is that the stimulus which 
elicits a response one might wish to rein- 
force need not be known. Skinner is 
concerned only with probabilities of re- 
sponse occurrences. 

The first section of Skinner’s book is 
devoted to a spirited defense of science. 
In the second section his notion of operant 
conditioning is developed. Such terms as 
deprivation, satiation, emotion, aversion, 
avoidance, anxiety, and punishment are 
treated in this frame of reference. In the 
third section Skinner views the individual 
as a whole and in the next section the be- 
havior of people in groups. This is fol- 
lowed by a description of “controlling” 
agencies: government and law, religion, 
psychotherapy, economics, and education 
In the last section are discussed the need 
for and the difficulties with utopias, matters 
also treated by Skinner in his earlier book, 
Walden Two. 

Skinner’s system is already influencing 
both experimentation and class-room train- 
ing in psychology. The present book is 
dedicated to F. S. Keller whose Principles 
of Psychology (with W. N. Schoenfeld) at- 
tempts to bring Skinnerianism to the level 
of the college sophomore. Like every other 
discipline, psychology has had its some- 
what cyclic shifts from one theoretical 
orientation to another. The time now 
seems favorable for Skinner and the other 
neobehaviorists to bring psychological the- 
ory down to earth from the sometimes 


_Yarified air of gestalt- and need-psychology. 


Pau. R. FARNSWORTH 
Stanford University 


Furrey, PauL HANnLY. The Scope and 
Method of Sociology: A Metasociologi- 
cal Treatise. Pp. xiv, 556. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. $5.00. _ 
This volume is the most recent of peren- 

nial efforts of sociologists to stipulate the 

requirements demanded of their discipline 
if it is to achieve fully a scientific status. 

Furfey approaches his problem int clear 
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recognition that what is required of soci- 
ology is contingent upon the nature of sci- 
ence and the definition of sociology enter- 
tained. Accordingly, a metasociology is e3- 
tablished. 

Science, it is proposed, is a systematized 
body of knowledge which is not divided 
from common-sense knowledge by an abso- 
lute line of demarcation (p. 55). It is 
merely superior. Its superiority resides in 
its being knowledge which is “certain, 
causal, and general to a notable degree.” 
Most secular sociologists will take immedi- 
ate issue with the metaphysical implications 
in the doctrine of certainty and the tele- 
ology implied in the view of causality. 
Some may have reservations about the uni- 
versalism suggested in the adjective “gen- 
eral.” Their misgivings are not likely to 
be diminished either by the observation 
that this conception of science is essen- 
tially a derivative from the medieval Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic legacy or by Furfey’s 
reluctance to relate science to experience 
and his explicit disapproval of any en- 
deavor to characterize science by its 
method (p. 59). Nowhere does the author 
suggest how typical is the notion of science 
he has drawn, though he does admit that 
there is controversy over precisely the 
metaphysical implications of these alleged 
characteristics of science. 

His conception of sociology eventuates 
from an inquiry initially pursued induc- 
tively. Over a period of two or three 
years of intermittent research, formal defi- 
nitions of the discipline were compiled 
from the works of recognized American and 
foreign sociologists and from standard gen- 
eral and technical dictionaries (p. 130). 
Since the sample thus obtained was chosen 


too casually to be adequate, definitions . 


were eliminated “until, in the present 
writer’s judgment, the balance constituted 
a sample fairly well stratified by country, 
date, and school of thought” (p. 131). The 
remaining 81 definitions were analyzed 
with reference to what object sociology 
was purported to study and the perspective 
in which the object was studied (the ma- 
terial and formal object}. Although no at- 
‘tempt was made to view the definitions in 
the context of the entire work in which 
each appeared, Furfey asserts that they can 
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be best epitomized as “sociology is- the 
science which seeks the broadest possible 
generalizations applicable to society in its 
structural and functional aspects” (p. 139). 

Because each science has its special ob- 
jects investigated from its own perspec- 
tive, procedures must be devised to imple- 
ment the generalized notion of science in 
the special sphere of the particular disci- 
pline. As a pure, nonformal, moral sci- 
ence, sociology is concerned with the realm 
of concrete men and events. The chap- 
ters presenting statistical analysis, partici- 
pant and nonparticipant observation, the 
case study of individuals and communities, 
the cultural approach, sociological experi- 
ments, tests, rating scales, and question- 
naires, and the use of documentary sources 
constitute the practical set of techniques 
by which “existent reality” treated by so- 
ciology can ‘be implicated in its scientific 
structure. oy ; 

But, however empirical the orientation of 
the techniques of a science may be, the 
fundamental structure of science is, in 
Furfey’s opinion, logical. He is thus led 
to postulate a correspondence between the 
domains of empirical fact and logic. The 
questionableness of this assumption is par- 
ticularly acute in sociology where social 
data are also cultural phenomena located 
concretely in time and space. How the 
desideratum of developing sociology “into 
a logically coherent system” can be recon- 
ciled with cultural relativism is an issue 
whica is never raised. 

Roscoe C. HINKLE, JR. 

University of Maine~ 


Barnett, H. G. Innovation: The Basis of 
Cultural Change. Pp. xi, 462. New 
Yerk: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1953. $6.50. 

An adequate theory of human behavior 
must account for those inescapable ob- 
servations that suggest that man is a cul- 

ture creator as well as a culture carrier, a 

determiner as well as a product of culture. 

Therefore, there is need for a theory of 

“the rovel and new as well as of the con- 
sistect and the clearly transmitted among 
human artifacts and ways of living. It is 
to this important but neglected theoretical 
task that Dr. Barnett, professor of - an- 
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thropology at the University of Oregon, 
addresses himself in his useful and schol- 
arly book. 

Barnett begins by taking innovation as 
commonplace in human behavior, belief, 
and concepts, not as a special function of 
gifted individuals. Defining the novel as 
“any thought, behavior, or thing that is 
. .. qualitatively different from existing 
forms” with the chief criterion being the 
reorganization of elements rather than 
quantitative variation, he argues that a 
theory of innovation should be essentially 
psychological in character. Such a theory 
“should be a formulation of rules of think- 
ing as they pertain to origins of new com- 
binations of thought.” While it is clear 
that the thought processes initiating cul- 
tural change are influenced by societal con- 
ditions, it is equally clear, Barnett points 
out, that innovation cannot be accounted 
for on the basis of modal factors in the 
culture. ; 

There are two reasons supporting this 
contention, The frst is that culture is an 
abstraction, not a fact of experience in the 
lives of individuals. What is implied by 
the term “American culture,” for example, 
is far too huge and complex a thing to be 
more tban sampled experientially by in- 
dividual Americans. Consequently, knowl- 
edge of the central attributes of the cul- 
ture does not lead reliably to knowledge of 
the inventive thought processes of any 
given innovator. Second, the tendencies 
acting upon individuals in the socialization 
process as “the culture” determines it are 
essentially conserving and not productive 
of novelty. It is in relatively idiosyncratic 
experience, then, and in the regularities of 
the thinking process that one can probably 
most profitably search for the raw mate- 
rials of a theory of innovation. 

From this sound start, Dr. Barnett goes 
on to describe with rich example the men- 
tal processes which produce novel ideas, 
things, and acts, and to consider the so- 
cietal factors which stimulate innovative 
thinking. Not the least of the many vir- 
tues-of this book is a final chapter in which 
he presents a careful and trenchant critique 
of investigations by gestalt psychologists on 
thinking. He finds that gestalt psychology 
has underplayed the role of previous ex- 
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perience in structuring present cognitions 
and suggests that the wellsprings of crea- 
tivity lie precisely in the ways that past 
experience orders immediate perception and 
thought. . For the leads offered here, psy- 
chologists must be grateful. 

But in both his seminal attack on the 
problem of novel thinking and his consid- 
eration of the problem of why some people 
accept while others reject innovations, Dr. 
Barnett displays an unfamiliarity with the 
conceptual and methodological contributions 
of psychology to the area of his interest 
When a work of this degree of solidity re- 
flects this kind of defect, one wonders if 
the sciences of man have been unprofitably 
fractionated. Nevertheless, virtually all be- 
havioral scientists will find much of value 
here ard may be stimulated to engage in 
interdisciplinary reseerch of a highly nec- 
essary kind. 

EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 

Columbia University 


Nispet, Ropert A. The Quest for Com- 
munity: A Study in the Ethics of Order 
and Freedom. Pp. ix, 303. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. $5.00. 
Dr. Nisbet’s book is largely concerned 

with the impact of -centralized power on 
the mind and spirit of man in Western 
society. It is a leerned and exhaustive 
analysis which scholars in many fields will 
find exceedingly readable, useful, and pro- 
vocative. : 

Not only totalitarianism but any kind of 
political bigness is viewed by Dr. Nisbet 
with disfavor. Like many of those who 
challenge economic bigness, he persuades 
us to share his sentiments without showing 
us how to cope with the appalling concen- 
trations of power already established. Few ` 
will object to his ideal of “cultural di- 
versity” on the level of the family, occu- 
pation, religious grouping, and locality. 
Many thoughtful people would gladly re- 
treat entirely, if they could, into those local 
forms of “spontaneous association” which 
afford a comforting sense of individual and 
social well-being. 

The practical difficulty in effecting such 
a retreat arises from modern technological 
and institutional developments which are 
obscured in Dr. Nisbet’s book by an over- 
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whelming weight of interesting literary and 
theoretical material. The task of restoring 
cultural diversity and spontaneous co-op- 
eration, except for a few “escapists,” de- 
pends today upon our being able to un- 
derstand and control some vastly impor- 
tant new phenomena. There has been, 
for instance, a revolutionary development 
in communications, especially in the tech- 
nology of mass education and propaganda. 
This development is a terrible fact of mod- 
ern politics on which we find little guidance 
in past or present social theory. To advo- 
cates of rationalism and democracy, it pre- 
sents a basic, inescapable challenge. An- 
other unifying factor, equally baffling to the 
social theorist, is the creation of more de- 
structive weapons. With the power to de- 
stroy multiplied many times over, fear is 
being substituted for tolerance as the domi- 
nant mood of our society, and the quest 
for security is absorbing an increasing 
amount of our energies. Still growing, 
moreover, are the concentrations of eco- 
nomic power which cannot be arrested by 
mere appeals to return to simpler forms of 
association. By what institutional means 
can such centralizing forces be brought into 
the service of Dr. Nisbet’s humane ideal? 
Ts it not a sound instinct which has led 
modern man—faced with these world-uni- 
fying techniques—to insist upon some con- 
cept of human association going far beyond 
local cultural groupings and national boun- 
daries? In the actual institutions and tech- 
niques which surround him today, the indi- 
vidual is constantly. reminded of his in- 
evitable role as a world citizen. If only 
because he has a realistic concern for his 
own security and well-being, he cannot ig- 
nore his relationship to the widening forms 
of association. As a practical matter, his 
quest for a global community has a power- 
ful claim to a right of way. Will it not be 
fatal to democracy if its advocates limit 
their creative thinking to the local level 
while the demand of mankind for global 
engineering is answered only by the totali- 
tarians? Eric BEECROFT 
Washington, D. C. 


Smrra, Wrurram Cartson. The Stepchild. 
Pp. x, 314. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. $6.00. 
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- This is probably the first book ever writ- 
ten on the stepchild from the inclusive 
standpoint of sociology. In fact, according 
to Dr. Smith, there is only one other mono- 
graph in print dealing with the subject, and 
it is devoted to the legal aspects of the 
step-relationships (Adele Stuart Meriam, 
The Stepfather in the Family, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940). In his 
bibliography Dr. Smith lists eight articles 
in serious journals. While the stepchild is 
a common theme of folklore and literary 
endeavor, it is, as Dr. Smith puts it, the 
stepchild of scientific literature on the 
child. It might be illuminating had Dr. 


` Smith undertaken to explain this unseemly 


neglect of the subject by serious students 
of childhood. 

A stepchild is a child of one’s wife or 
husband by a former marriage. What 
makes the topic significant is that it in- 
volves a role conflict for the stepparent. 
The relationship with spouse represents an 
achieved role, is a matter of choice, and is 
usually based on aifection. On the other 
hand, the relationship with stepchild is an 


- ascribed role, the consequence of the choice 


ofamate. This inheritance of a role which 
may be not to one’s liking probably is the 
basis for the general idea that being a step- 
child means neglect. At least the term is 
commonly used to indicate neglect. There 
is a stereotype of the stepchild as “a piti- 
able creature who suffers from cruelty and 
neglect” There is a general prejudice in 
our society against the stepmother, and she 
must be exceptional before she is consid- 
ered good. The role of a stepmother is 
usually more difficult than that of a step- 
father. 

Dr. Smith traces the stepchild in popular 
usage, in folk literature, in drama, in fic- 
tion. A chapter on biography reveals many 
accounts that contradict the notion of the 
crue] stepmother, but these biographies con- 
stitute a selected sample of stepparents. 
There is some discussion of the step-rela- 
tionship in other cultures and a brief and 
scanty chapter presenting statistical data 
on stepchildren, 

Part II, “The Stepchild and his Adjust- 
ment,” approaches the problem from the 
standpoint of age, social and economic 
status, intermediate care, preparation of 
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children for a parent’s remarriage, and 
idealization of the departed parent. © 

Dr. Smith states in his Introduction that 
his study is exploratory, not definitive. It 
examines the literature and reports mate- 
rial in case records of several social agen- 
cies. There is need for reliable quantita- 
tive studies organized around specific sig- 
nificant hypotheses. Meanwhile, Dr. Smith 
has done a splendid service in opening up 
this subject for further inquiry. Many 
thousands of stepchildren and stepparents 
could profit by Dr. Smith’s analysis of this 
problem and his examination of factors in 
its solution. 

M, F. Nowxorr 
Florida State University 


Bisno, Herpert. The Philosophy of So- 
cial Work. Pp. xiii, 143. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952. $3.25. 
Perhaps the title of this book should be 

“a philosophy of social work,” for it repre- 

sents the author’s philosophy, which the 

late Eduard C. Lindeman in an introduc- 
tion to the essay says should “probably be 
called scientific humanism.” 

Mr. Bisno begins his thesis with a defi- 
nition of social work as “the provision of 
services designed to aid individuals, singly 
or in groups, in coping with present or fu- 
ture social or psychological obstacles that 
prevent, or are likely to prevent full and 
effective participation in society.” He then 
sets up a series of propositions concerning 
the nature of the individual, the relations 
between groups, the function and methods 
of social work, and social maladjustment 
and social change. 

In support of his propositions he quotes 
from a variety of sources, among them so- 
cial work, the social sciences, religion, psy- 
chiatry, and psychoanalysis. He concludes 
with “a program of action for social work- 
ers.” 

A definition of social work that can win 
general acceptance has yet to be developed. 
Mr. Bisno’s definition is no exception to 
the rule so far as this reviewer, who would 
have preferred a different approach, is con- 
cerned. As the discussion proceeds the au- 
thor seems frequently to be equazing social 
work and social case work; and often in 
stating this or that philosophic position he 
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does not distinguish between psychiatry or 
psychoanalysis and social work. 

Mr. Bisno bas woven his many quota- 
tions together with great ingenuity, but 
what usually is a good device, namely, con- 
solidating notes at the end of each chapter, 
forces one to a constant turning back and 
forward which makes it difficult- to keep 
current with the various references and to 
tell which is social work and which is other. 

Most of the author’s propositions do not 
as stated seem startling, but his method is 
to emphasize diference. Mr. Lindeman 
points out in his introduction that the 
author “frequently attempts to clarify his 
position by comparing his principles with 
those advocated by Roman Catholic social 
workers. If he had sought greater inclu- 
siveness he might also have included paral- 
lels. representative of Lutheran, or Islamic, 
or Jewish social work.” 

One might add that Mr. Bisno does not 
give sufficient weight to the fact that so- 
cial work grows in and out of various insti- 
tutional settings; nor does he indicate the 
broad areas of agreement which have made 
it possible for public and private, sectarian 
and nonsectarian, Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant social workers to move together 
toward shared social achievements. 

Social workers operate through organiza- 
tion and in administrative situations where 
the effort is to seek common ground and 
where they arrive at similar decisions, it 
may be for diverse, sometimes even for op- 
posite, reasons. But, by the same token, 
social workers only too often are not phi- 
losophers. There is occasion, therefore, 
for the teacher or the student of social 
work to read this book, and, while he may 
not arrive at tke philosophy of social work, 
if that is the term to use, he may perhaps 
find himself clearer about his own phi- 
losophy. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 

School of Social Work 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Dorr, Pamir. The Builder: A Biography 
of Esra Cornell. Pp. xii, 459. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 
$5.00. 

This biography of a justly famous Ameri- 
can has been woven patiently and skillfully 
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from voluminous primary and secondary 
sources, principally from the Esra Cornell 
Papers, gathered by Cornell University 
through three quarters of a century; the 
collection of the DeWitt Historical Society ; 
and the fruitful files of the Ithaca Chronicle 
and the Ithaca Journal for the period 1825- 
1875. The author quite properly observes 
that these provide a mirror not only of the 
man but also of the times in which he lived 
(p. vii). These and other sources have 
been handled with historical insight and 
scholarly discrimination of values. 

Viewed in its entirety, the volume pre- 
sents an interesting story of the life of Ezra 
Cornell. That life had many facets. He 
was the founder of the great university 
that bears his name; he pioneered in the 
telegraph and railroad industries, helped to 
establish scientific agriculture, and gave 
generously of his accumulated substance. 

Within these pages the student of bi- 
ography will find rich satisfaction; the 
economist and political scientist will dis- 
cover much grist for their analytical mills; 
the economic historian can uncover a cross 
section of the industrial development of 
the United States; and the general reader 
may see the impact of human personality 
upon the evolution of a community and a 
nation, 

Against a backdrop of rigid Quaker doc- 
trine and discipline the life of Cornell is 
clearly unfolded, His youth was one of 
limited opportunity. His later years were 
characterized by expanding scientific and 
‘industrial achievement, almost immeasur- 
able self-denial, the acquisition of a mate- 

“rial fortune through strenuous effort and 
creative organizational vision, and the 
founding of an institution of higher learn- 
ing (1865). Reverses and disappointments 
dominated the final period of his life; he 
lost most of his fortune in the panic and 
depression of 1873. 

The character and disposition of Ezra 
Cornell are delineated with admirable re- 
straint; much more dramatic treatment 
might justly have been given this interest- 
ing personality. Cornell obviously was a 
symbol of the sturdy pioneer spirit that 
conquered the forest primeval and subdued 
a vast continent. The qualities responsible 


for so interesting a life are carved in clear 
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outline. He possessed unlimited energy, a 
resourceful imagination, courage to assume 
calculated risks, astonishing patience, a 
keen sense of humor, a spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, natural acquisitiveness, and broad hu- 
man understanding and sympathy. 

Ezra Cornell and the scholarly Andrew 
D. White, Cornell University’s first Presi- 
dent who served that institution for 57 
years, were an incomparably able team. 
Both men were aware that institutions do 
not measure time as mortals do; they are 
built for eternity. Time has testified to 
the solidity of their building. 

Gorpon S. WATKINS 

University of California 

Riverside 


Kent, Donatp PETERSON. The Refugee 
Intellectual: The Americanization of the 
Immigrants of 1933-1941. Pp. xx, 317. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. $5.00. 


This is a sociological case study of the 
experiences of intellectuals among the refu- 
gees who came from Germany and Austria 
to the United States between 1933 and 
1941, and of how they rebuilt their up- 
rooted careers in a new country. The 
study is based on a sample of 1,509 cases, 
about 20 per cent of the total professional 
group. Only 645 replied to a questionnaire, 
and others were interviewed personally, so 
that the total returns represent 721 cases. 

The history of the uprooted in every 
immigration has always been a composite 
of successes and failures. There is a strik- 
ing parallelism with the intellectuals among 
the “Forty-eighters’ who came a century 
ago as refugees of other revolutions in Cen- 
tral Europe. Then, as now, America was 
the hope of the world, though many were 
bitterly disappointed by their first impres- 
sions, and proceeded at once to act as 
critics and reformers instead of waiting to 
know the United States better. There has 
always been. especially among intellectuals, 
a certain “refugee psychology,” which finds 
expression occasionally in arrogant state- 
ments about “bringing culture to the bar- 
barians” and leavening American Puritan- 
ism with Continental liberalism. Such peo- 
ple made readjustment exceedingly difficult 
for themselves. 
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On the whole, however, the net result 
now, as a century ago, is a notable record 
of genuine integration and Americanization. 
In the 1930's, there were symphony con- 
ductors who had to teach piano to begin- 
ners, scholars forced to wash dishes in 
hotels, and journalists who worked as night 
watchmen or packers in a grocery. But 
there was also among the refugees a sur- 
prising number of Nobel Prize winners, 
and a high representation in Who’s Who, 
American Men of Science, and bibliog- 
raphies of published research and lists of 
patents. The bulk of these people were 
“non-Aryans.” What they contributed to 
the intellectual life of the United States is 
almost self-evident. 

The experience with Americanization of 
this unusual group of immigrants was re- 
assuring and gratifying. They were quickly 
naturalized, became self-supporting and ac- 
quired their own homes, aided by the heroic 
support of wives who did so much in these 
early critical years to help their husbands 
strike new roots in a new land. Many 
knew some English before they came. Fif- 
teen per cent changed their names. Sev- 
enty-two per cent of the men and 67 per 
cent of the women resumed their old pro- 
fessions here. Despite many hurdles, the 
doctors were the most successful. Teach- 
ers, frequently aided by American founda- 
tions, were equally successful, and many 
refugees retrained for an academic career 
in the United States. Lawyers ard jour- 
nalists, whose main tools are the use of 
words, had the greatest difficulty in continu- 
ing their professional careers, and dentists 
were handicapped by the lower standards 
of their profession in Europe. 

This book presents the material for a 
moving story of “a mixture of heroic strug- 
gles, abject resignation, shrewd alms-get- 
ting, and routine labor” (p. 107). It isa 
sociological survey, rather than an histori- 
cal narrative. It reveals a remarkable rec- 
ord of American tolerance and generosity, 
and of the kindness and help of friends, 
relatives, and social agencies. The author 
has included many tables, as well as letters 
of deep human interest from the refugees 
themselves, and a great variety of data 
dealing with the whole problem of social 
readjustment. The book will prove espe- 
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cially valuable to sociologists, social work- 
ers, and historians of immigration. One 
» would wish that it might also come to the 
attention of policy-makers in government. 
They would profit by reading a story that 
ends so well, and of which America has 
every reason to be proud. 
CARL WITTKE 
Western Reserve University 
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MacIver, R. M. (Ed). Moments of 
Personal Discovery. Pp. xi, 170. New 
York: 'Harper & Brothers, 1953. $2.00. 
This volume is a collection of essays 

based on lectures given at The Institute 

for Relgious and Social Studies of the 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

during the winter of 1951~52. The lec- 

turers were asked to address themselves 
to the theme “at that moment my imagina- 
tion struck fire” and to search for some 
point, some moment of experience, that 
brought them a clearer sense of direction 
and some vision of a goal toward which 
henceforth they must move. The result is 

a series of interesting accounts of what a 

yroup of distinguished contemporary Ameri- 

cans conceive to be the distinctive ideas 
thét have given direction to their life and 

thought. p 
The title of the book and the dust cover 

may lead the reader to expect something 

more dramatic and psychologically interest- 
ing in these autobiographical sketches than 
they have to offer. None of these sober 
and well-balanced gentlemen have any- 
thing startling to record in the way their 
bright ideas came to them. Mosi of them 
are hard put to it to locate a “moment” 
when the inspiration came, and the way 
they warmed up in response to their in- 
sights is overdramatized in the metaphor 
of the imagination catching fire. If there 
is any stroke ‘of genius in these “personal 
discoveries,” then it suggests that Carlyle’s 
definition is sound—genius is simply “an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” Even 
here the word “infinite” is no small 
exaggeration. What one gathers is that 
these men, in most cases, worked hard at 
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their problems, and through the hard work 
some satisfactory solution gradually - or 
suddenly dawned upon them. 

In other cases they were unsatisfied by, 
or unappreciative of, tke framework of 
thought they had received from their en- 
vironment and training, and were fortunate 
enough to meet with some person or book 
which suggested to them a different outlook 
and one which appealed to them better. 
It is interesting to note, as examples of the 
latter type, that Douglas Auchincloss and 
Harold Taylor each crossed to the other 
side of the fence and ended pretty much 
where the other began, the former under 
the influence of some ideas of Arnold 
Toynbee and the latter under the influence 
of Max Otto, John Dewey, and David 
Hume. Each appears tc think that he has 
found something both new and true. 

Other contributors to the book are 
Douglas Moore, Harlow Shapley, Lawrence 
S. Kubie, Margaret Mead, Paul Weiss, 
Lyman Bryson, Joseph M. Proskauer, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Mordecai M. Kaplan, 
Richard McKeon, and W. G. Constable. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 

University of Wisconsin 


‘Passmore, J. A. Hume’s Intentions Pp. 
ix, 164. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. $3.75. 

This able little book starts from he 
premise that there are many Humes. 
Many themes, many “intentions,” are in- 
terwoven in complex ways in Hume’s 
various writings. The author’s object is to 
“disentangle” these various themes and to 
show how they are related to Hume’s 
central purpose. Despite the hodgepodge 
of different things Hume says on different 
occasions, despite the inconsistencies that 
critics have exposed, there is a unity to 
Hume’s work. This is the unity given by 
“a single over-riding intertion.” 

Among the many themes are phenom- 
enalism, positivism, associationism, and, of 
course, scepticism. The single, overriding 
intention was to establish what we now 
call social studies on a firm basis. The 
subtitle of the Treatise, Professor Passmore 
thinks, is an exact description of Hume’s 
purpose—‘“an attempt tc introduce the ex- 
perimental method of reasoning into moral 
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subjects.” Morat science, understood as - 
the science that “concerns itself with the 
human mind and with human relationships 
in society,” is ‘intended by Hume to re- 
place metaphysics on the one hand and 
physics on the other as the basis for 
human knowledge. Metaphysics from 
Hume’s point of view is of course mostly 
nonsense; what is not nonsense is “psy- 
chology in disguise.” As for physics, it 
on occasion lays claim to a rational cer- 
tainty it does not possess and so falls into 
dogmatism; in any case its -validation de- 
pends on psychological considerations, on 
a knowledge of how the mind frames judg- 
ments and draws inferences. 

Hume conceived the first step in estab- 
lishing a science of man to be the creation 
of a new logic; to this task, according to 
Professor Passmore, the whole of Book I 
of the Treatise is devoted. The old logic 
“would not do... . It relied upon self- 
evident premises, which are entirely lacking, 
Hume argues, in any empirical science.” 
What was needed was, therefore, “a logic 
of probability” waich would be, in effect, 
a methodology of the social sciences. But 
since logic, so conceived, was itself one of 
the moral sciences, it was necessary for 
Hume to eliminate the formal elements, or 
rather, to show that they are no more than 
associative links; in a word, logic must 
be reduced to psychology. 

Professor Passmore argues that this at- 
tempted reduction failed, and that Hume 
was unable to dispense with formal ele- 
ments. Instead, he became involved in 
many “subterranean” devices as he sought 
in vain to “find a non-formal method of 
characterizing logical form.” The difficulties 
in which Hume became enmeshed as he 
struggled to give an account of resemblance, 
negation, contradiction, existence, and other 
concepts are displayed by Professor Pass- 
more in convincing detail. 

It is impossible in this short review to 
trace the author’s analyses of the other 
main themes of Hume’s work. We must 
summarize Professor Passmore’s position 
by saying that he holds that Hume failed 
to achieve his main purpose—he failed, 
that is, to work out a via media between 
dogmatism and scepticism; he emphasized 
man “at the cost of making a science of 
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man impossible.” Nevertheless, Professor 
Passmore clearly regards Hume’s achieve- 
ment as substantial. Partly this achieve- 
ment was negative—it consisted m showing 
that the theory of ideas “could never give 
an account of ordinary perception.” But 
partly it was positive—it showed the way 
to “a quite different conception of science, 
in which speculation, not security, is the 
key-note.” 

While this book is perhaps intended 
primarily for students of the history of 
philosophy, it should have a wider appeal. 
Methodology in what Hume called the 
moral sciences is still a pressing concern— 
perhaps even more pressing today than 
in his time. The problems he discussed 
are still with us; some of the solutions he 
proposed have a vogue today which, if 
Professor Passmore is correct, they cer- 
tainly do not deserve. Thus Hume’s In- 
tentions can be read with profit by social 
scientists generally. 

W. T. Jones 

Pomona College 


Jaspers, KARL. Tragedy Is Not Enough. 
Translated from the German by Harold 
A. T. Reiche, Harry T. Moore, and Karl 
W. Deutsch. Pp. 123. 
Press, 1953. $2.25. 
This is a rendering of one section of 

Jaspers’ big volume Or Truth; it has also 

been published separately in German. K. 

W. Deutsch introduces the reader to the 

personality and the thought of the author; 

three notions are mentioned as funda- 
mental: encompassing; man’s experience of 
limit and transcendence; the will to com- 
munication. The first means that reality 
is inexhaustible and that its boundaries 
recede the more the farther one advances; 
the encompassing reality can neither be 
known nor charted. But man is compelled 
to transcend continuously the limits he 
encounters, and in doing so he may end in 
tragedy. Whenever awareness exceeds 
power, tragedy results. Facing this situa- 
tion, risking destruction in the incessant 
effort to transcend himself and reality, 
man realizes his being. But the tragic at- 
titude has to be genuine and not mere pose. 

Being so brief, this volume does not 
allow for further condensation. For that, 
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it is too “dense”; often Jaspers only out- 
lines without giving details, as in the two 


‘pages of historical survey of “tragic knowl- 


edge” from Homer to Nietzsche. Only 
with the awakening of this knowledge does 
man attain an understanding of himself. 
Jaspers holds that Christian salvation is 
opposed to tragic knowledge and that there 
is no Christian tragedy, because the hope 
of salvation annihilates the consciousness 
of the tragic. “Tragedy... is the measure 
of man’s greatness in breakdown and 
failure . . . reveals itself in man’s uncon- 
ditional will to truth.” It is manifest in 
battle, victory, and guilt. Tragic situations 
arise in battle and collision of the individual 
and the universal, in the clash of ways of 
life, the fight of man against the gods, 


- and the fight among the gods. But the 


victor is not be who triumpks, but he 
who fails. In its apparent victory, the 
universal, the world order becomes ques- 
tionable and gives way to a new order. 
However, in face of the existing order, 
man becomes guilty. Guut is identical-with 
human existence; it is man’s destiny to be 
born guilty, and guilt is inherent in every 
action carned out freely. He is guiltlessly 
guilty, and reahty “is split, truth is 
divided”; the colliding powers are true 
independent of each other, and the ques- 
tions animating tragedy are, therefore: 
What is true? Who is right? 

These ideas are rendered more concrete 
in an analysis of the tragedies of Oedipus 
and Hamlet. Tragedy, one gathers, is two- 
fold: that of the protagonist and that of 
the spectator, whether the stage be reality 
or theater. In understanding his fate the 
hero finds deliverance, and so does the 
spectator. To both is revealed that human 
need and suffering are anchored in meta- 
physics. The insight thus gained does not 
lead into a “tragic world-view” which ıs 
rather a distortion of tragic knowledge; in 
the latter, tragedy and release are linked 
together; if only the dark side is envisaged, 
the result is that tragedy becomes a charac- 
teristic not of man, but of a human 
aristocracy. Furthermore, tragedy is not 
an absolute, but it opens up the vision of 
order, justice, love of one’s fellow man. 
Tragedy is unavoidable, because man never 
possesses the whole truth. But, perishing 
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or surviving, man m tragedy stands before 
the truth, 
A postscript by H. A. T. Reiche has 


interesting things to-say on Jaspers’ style.: 


There are also a bibliography, an index, and 
four pages of notes with references and 
explanations of certain translations of terms. 

Even with the introduction, the reader 
may find it -difficult to follow the reason- 
ings of the author, first because for a 
full appreciation a greater acquaintance 
with Jaspers’ ideas is desirable, but also 
because he sometimes refers to problems 
and views only by implication. It is also 


important that one realize the place this. 


philosophy holds within the set-up of today. 
To label the author simply an “existential- 
ist” is quite insufficient. The book may 


well serve to arouse a greater interest in © 


Jaspers’ philosophy; but it has a wider 
significance too: it is indicative of what 
may be a new turn ın philosophical thought 
by its emphatic reference to poetry. 
Heidegger has gone a similar way, and the 
relations of other “existentialists” to htera- 
ture are well known. 
‘ RUDOLF ALLERS 
Georgetown University 


Ducassz, C. J. A Phslosophical Scrutiny 
of Religion. Pp. x, 441. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1953. $4.50. 


This is an objective examination of re- 
ligion by one of America’s most ds- 
tinguished living philosophers, whose Carus 
Lectureship (the blue ribbon of American 
philosophy) produced in 1951 the stimulat- 
ing volume, Nature, Mind, and Death. As 
a religious thinker Professor Ducasse mani- 
fests no leaning to any form of traditional 
theology. As a philosopher he is an em- 
piricist who betrays no bias against ideas 
of a kind to which the minds of empiricists 
are often closed. As a result this survey 
of religious ideas and practices is broadly 
sympathetic to religious faith but closely 
critical of its dogmatisms and extravagances. 

The aim of the book is to understand 
religion in its various forms rather than 
to defend any one form. The early 
chapters are descriptive, with particular 
attention paid to Buddhism as an example 
of the fact that religion is not to be 
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identified with theism. The typical and 
fundamental concepts of religion are 
analyzed, and various definitions of it are 
discussed at length. In this way Ducasse 
arrives at the conclusion that the belief 
element in religion ıs central, rather than 
cult or feeling, and that, nevertheless, re- 
ligion must be defined in terms of the 
function of belief, rather than ın terms of 
its content. Its functions are then found 
to be two, (a) the social function, which is 
to provide motivation for just or altruistic 
conduct, (b) the gersonal function, to give 
the individual some measure of a serene 
assurance out of which flow courage, en- 
durance, humility, conscientiousness, and 
moderation. . 

In succeeding chapters Ducasse shows 
how the various forms and features of 
religious faith perform these functions, 
some better than others, and how some 
developments of religion are perversions 
which militate against its functions. There 
are discussions of magic and mysticism, 
prayer, gods and spirits, and the life 
after death. On the existence of a per- 
sonal, monotheistic deity Ducasse shows 
that the question is logically open but be- 
heves, with William James, that it is well 
if it can be cultivated by the will to be- 
heve. On the possibility of personal sur- 
vival of bodily death he is convinced that 
the evidence from psychical research is 
favorable to belief. 

This reviewer has- only one important 
criticism of the book to offer, but it ap- 
plies to the central thesis. The statement 
of the function of religion misses the es- 
sential point. Religion cannot be cultivated 
out of motives of prudence. It has no 
vitahty unless it involves a spontaneous 
devotion to some object regarded as 
supremely worthy of such devotion. The 
forms of belief and cult that do not arise 
from a loving commitment to the object 
of devotion are a pale imitation of re- 
ligion that misses the essence of it. It is 
this attitude of devotion that makes Com- 
munism and Nazism often genuinely re- 
ligious while much of our church going is 
a spurious pursuit of eschatological loaves 
and fishes. 

g A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 

University of Wisconsin 
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Broap, C. D. Rekgon, Philosophy and 
Psychical Research: Selected Essays. Pp. 
vii, 308. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1953. $4.50. 

These eleven essays are selected from 
publications of the last 30 years. Their 
inclusion in the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method assure their easy availability. 
Something of their durable quality is sug- 
gested, by the fact that “War Thoughts in 
Peace Time,” delivered in 1931, required 
only a postscript underlining its main 
contentions. And why not? An implacable 
logic of Dr. Broad is always a delight and 
a profit. The discipline of such a journey 
cannot easily be forgotten. Once grant 
his presuppositions, and you will be carried 
along. His arguments are clear and as 
succinct as materials will allow. Ther 
wealth of ideas defies condensation. 

Four essays in Section Two on Religion 
make up the core of the volume, crowded 
closely by two political discussions. “War 
Thoughts ...” and “Fallacies in Political 
Thinking” are distinguished by acute analy- 
sis and a judicious ethical emphasis. To- 
gether they bring rare wisdom for the 
citizen and the statesman. Not much im- 
provement can be expected, Broad thinks, 
unless and until root causes in social and 
political events are fully explored. 

In the first essay of Section ‘two Broad 
contends that God cannot be a person in 
the theological sense of Christian or- 
thodoxy; and in a philosophical sense, 
God need not be. Here we must begin to 
face presuppositions. In Christianity the 
Trinity as a whole is God, and Trinity is 
not a person. Proof for the existence of 
God likewise flounders. Philosophically, 
existence of God is a convenient postulate 
made necessary by setting out from nature 
in an unnecessarily restricted sense. Classic 
_ arguments, Broad thinks; find their strength 
mainly in their cosmic reference. But un- 
fortunately they favor two different gods, 
“one a ground and not a designer, and the 
other a designer and not a ground, of the 
rest of the universe.” 

Yet, is not argumentation on the “exist- 
ence” of God a misconceived adventure? 
Even historical relevance lies buried in 
certain dubious assumptions. These argu- 
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ments set out from faulty definition, such 
as a concept of existence when applied to 
God. Again, what about the assumption 
that Christian theology 1s once for all set 
in a logical framework of by-gone centuries, 
made purely relative, for instance, to 
eighteenth century concepts; and that 
nothing has happened since or can happen 
to improve perspective? What about com- 
bining a highly selective feld of evidence 
with a relatively abstract logical form? 
Often the kind of “proof” anticipated loses 
its relevance, once the concept of evidence 
is revised. Bishop Butler 1s a case in 
point. He is undoubtedly a great the- 
ologian, but natural religion of an eight- 
eenth-century deistic type is not a serious 
issue for Christian theology. Much the 
same goes for the relation of science and 
religion, unless “specifically Christian doc- 


_trimes” are limited to (1) early apostolic 


notions about Jesus, (2) a Bible used as 
history and cosmology, and (3) the evi- 
dential value of certain miracles. 

Christianity is a fellowship, as well as 
a doctrine. Moreover, its doctrines are 
not to be sought within an ecclessiolatry 
of any time, including our own. Occa- 
sionally theology may hide its intelligence 
within selected historical dogmas, and may 
deceive itself by allowing psychological 
certitudé to parade as logical evidence. 
But once and again the ethical foundations 
of Christianity come into view, awaiting 
acknowledgment by a mind that is con- 
fronted by moral experience. How much 
relevance psychical research has for re- 
ligion depends more upon basic presupposi- 
tions than upon historical color in basic 
concepts. With Broad’s discussions these 
issues are brought to-the fore. He has 
located certain timeless mountains on our 
horizon, 

Irt G. WHITCHURCH 
Kingfield, Maine 


Function of the Public Schools in Dealing 
with Religion, The. A Report on the 
Exploratory Study Made by the Com- 
mitiee on Religion and Education. Pp. 
xiv, 146. Washington: American Council 
on Edication, 1953. $2.00. 

Among the items of faith affirmed in 

1947 and with some hesitation in the 
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present report by the Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education of the American 
Council on Education are that the separa- 
tion of church and state principle may not 
be ignored, that “teaching a common core 
of religious beliefs in the public schools 
is not a satisfactory solution,” that students 
should be challenged to take a positive 
personal attitude toward religion, that “an 
intelligent understanding of the historical 
and contemporary role of region in human 
affairs” 1s an essential, 

Two questionnaires and eleven pairs of 
Propositions were sent to selected groups 
of American educational and religious lead- 
ers for their reaction to exploratory re- 
search regarding the solution of the problem 
of the function of the Public Schools ın 
dealing with religion. 

What surprises the reader is the general 
lack of interest on the part of thousands 
of educators to whom the questions were 
put. For example, only 21 per cent of the 
superintendents of schools out of 3,360 
replied to question one of the second ques- 
tionnaire (p. 102), and only 50 per cent 
out of 456 among the professors of educa- 
tion; to question two, there were even 
fewer replies ın both instances. 

The findings (pp. 81-84) in summary 
state that three policies were discovered m 
public schools and higaer educational in- 
stitutions in regard to religion: avo:dance 
of religion, planned rehgious activities, 
factual study of religion. 

It is admitted that religion has not and 
cannot desert either the classrooms, the 
- “curnculum, or the campus of the American 
Public School. This is encouraging. For 
the committee might now undertake to 
interpret Waterman’s definition of religion 
that “religion is man’s persistent endeavor 
to adjust the reality within him to the 
most significant realities without for the 
purpose of preserving and enhancing the 
values of personality.” See, for example, 
Philippians 4:8. But why limit religious 
expression to chronology, history, literature, 
art, and music? Now that the insight of 
the universal significance of religion ap- 
peals, we recommend a more intense study 
of Chave (not even mentioned in the 
bibliography), Madden (mentioned), and 
Moehlman, chapter seven (apparently over- 
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looked by the committee’s ‘compiler of 
bibliography). 

The finding that the problem of ioi 
and public education is daily becoming 
more complex for the committee is very 
significant. A solution cannot be “achieved 
easily or soon.” Correct again! Why not 
reread Harrison Elhott’s Can Rekgrous 
Education Be Chrisisan? (strangely missing 
from the bibliography) or some of George 
A. Coe’s deliverances (also not there)? 

Elhott consistently contended that “fun- 
damentalist procedure and true education 
are incompatible.” Personal religious faith 
ig.bound to be sectarian, and the public 
school cannot tamper with this. Back in 
1922, the Religious Education Association 
reported “failure thus far... to achieve 
a social experience ‘worthy of religious 
ideals.” Indeed, in 1940, Mr; Shaver 
seemed to be pleading for-the presentation 
of controversial religious issues in the 
Public Schools (Rekgrous Education, 17, 
1922, pp. 266-268): Moreover, careful 
studies have shown that “the correlation of 
moral knowledge (knowledge of nght and 
wrong) with Sunday School attendance was 
slightly negative.” 

The decision of the committee to con- 
centrate upon the “factual study of religion 
when and where intrinsic to general educa- 
tion” should ultimately issue in the finding 
that the experience of Public Education 
with religion ıs far more pertinent to the 
American way of life than any quantity of 
external study. Indeed, Wesner Fallow’s 
wisdom in Toward Spiritual Security should 
not be neglected: “The goal of Protestant 
teaching has been too much concerned with 
giving formation to the individual, to the 
exclusion of causing him to grow spiritually 
in his natural gropings. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that the basic group, in 
and through which a person learns, grows 
and indeed comes to a person is the 
family.” 

ConraD HENRY MOEHLMAN 

University of Southern California 


Lecter, JosepH. The Two Sovereignties: 
A Study of the Relationship Between 
Church and State. Pp. x, 196. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 


$3.75. 
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This is a brittle yet useful essay on the 
sovereignty of the state in relation to the 
church. Its thesis is arrived at chiefly 
through an analysis and interpretation of 
the writings of popes, canonists, and a 
small group of philosophers, with some 
supplementary support drawn from Euro- 
pean historical examples. If the reader 
is looking for a systematic treatment of the 
subject, a careful gradation, let us say, of 
the various ways states and churches can 
work in harmony or at odds, he will be 
disappointed. The book is valuable prin- 
cipally as an example of Catholic thinking 
today. 

The stand of the primitive Christian 
Church was revolutionary. It demanded a 
complete distinction between the spiritual 
and temporal worlds. On the split-up of 
the Roman Empire, however, the secular 
powers that emerged were ignorant of ad- 
ministration, learning, and culture. Only 
the clergy knew about such things. It 
therefore had to lend a hand. This ex- 
plains the Church’s intrusion into the 
temporal sphere, a circumstance that Pro- 
fessor Lecler wishes clearly understood 
When the principalities had grown to adult 
nations, the Church withdrew its inter- 
vention in temporal affairs and turned to 
its chief concern, man’s interior life. This 
is the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church today, and this is the original 
and correct interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine of the two swords. There are 
those’ who charge that the Roman Catholic 
Church is out to dominate the temporal 
sphere and those who rebuke it for favor- 
ing a complete separation. Both are wrong. 
The Church is against both clericalism and 
the lay state. 

The major failing of the book is the 
tendency of the author, a professor at the 
Institute Catholique in Paris, to forget 
every now and then that the world has seen 
other religions beside Catholicism. There 
is much to be said for treating the problem 
within the Catholic orbit as an admirable 
or revealed or logical solution, but when 
statements are made that implicate other 
religions, one expects some evidence from 
comparative religion or anthropology, and 
also some realization that the situation 
today is not dualistic but pluralistic. The 
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neglect of other creeds, to take one ex‘ 
ample, makes the book’s practical handling 
of education shortsighted. As long as one 
hag at the back of his mind a medieval 
dualism of church and state, a simple equal 
co-operation seems possible. Once remem- 
ber that the problem is not state and church 
but state and churches, the pastoral scene 
vanishes and in its place appears today’s 
familiar sight—secular education, com- 
pulsory and predominant. 

This fact pierces the book’s central 
thesis: the church’s rule is over men’s 
consciences. And if she never has a chance 
to develop and enrich those consciences... ? 
Professor Lecler would agree that the road 
runs dead end to the lay-state he fears. 

; SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA 

Human Resources Research Office 

George Washington University 


Ware, Epwarp A. Science and Religion 
in American Thought: The Impact of 
Naturalism. Pp. ix, 117. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1952. 
$2.50. 

The modern history of the antagonism 
between science and religion begins with 
the deists in the eighteenth century. A 
renewed attack on religion came in the 
mid-nineteenth century with the publica- 
tion of the Origin of the Species. Scien- 
tific arguments were developed to cast 
doubt on the accuracy of the Bible and 
sociological interpretations of Darwinism 
clashed with fundamental Christian doc- 
trine. This book emphasizes the impact 
of these two intellectual forces upon re- 
ligious thinking in America in a group 
of essays on the relationship of science 
and religion in the writings of John W. 
Draper, Andrew D. White, John Fiske, 
William James, David Starr Jordan, and 
John Dewey. The longest essay deals with 
Jordan, whose private papers have been 
studied for this purpose. Actually, how- 
ever, Jordan had much less influence than 
the others in undermining orthodox re- 
ligious concepts, and it is to be regretted 
that a more complete analysis especially 
of Fiske and James was not included. 

Dr. White has concentrated his study 
perhaps too exclusively on the publications 
of his subjects without giving an adequate 
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“picture of the socioeconomic climate which 

helped create their ideas. The result is 
that the reader sometimes has the feeling 
that these ideas existed in a vacuum. This 
failure to place ideas in time-place perspec- 
tive “is disconcerting. However, let not 
this criticism obscure the merit of this 
book in presenting m bnef compass the 
religious opinions of some of the leading 
thinkers of American life. 

Draper, White, and Fiske had the widest 
popular appeal because they wrote without 
the technical jargon of philosophy. James 
and Dewey had the greatest influence over 
the long-run because they were able to 
perpetuate their ideas through their fol- 
lowers. From the positivism of Draper 
to the instrumentalism of Dewey there is 
a wide difference in sophistication, although 
a surprismg area of agreement is ‘to be 
found. Dr. White has made clear that 
each writer derived his views in favor of 
science against religion through varying 
philosophical assumptions and interpreta- 
tions of everyday life. 

ALBERT Post 

Paris, France 


GUTHRIE, Dwicut Rayuonp. John Mc- 
Milan: The Apostle of Presbyterianism 
in the West, 1752-1833. Pp. x, 296. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1952. $3.00. 

A recent estimate of the number of 
Scotch-Irish who found their way to the 
New World in the eighteenth century has 
placed the figure at 385,000. Constituting 
the last great wave of immigration to the 
colonies, the Scotch-Imsh were compelled 
to push beyond the older settlements to 
find homes on the edge of the wilderness. 
As Theodore Roosevelt has said, in his 
Winning of the West, the Scotch-Irish were 
America’s first frontiersmen. When the 
Revolutionary War began these hardy peo- 
ple constituted a fringe of settlement all 
along the frontier from New Hampshire on 
the north to Georgia on the south. Almost 
a hundred per cent Presbyterian in their 
affiliation, and with their tradition of an 
educated ministry, both in Scotland and 
North Ireland, together with their schools, 


which were considered a necessity in every 
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Scotch-Irish setilement, the Presbyterian 
Irish constituted the advance guard of 
Christian civilization west of the Al- 
leghenies. 

John McMillan, the subject of this care- 
ful biographical study, was a second genera- 
tion Scotch-Irishman, born in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, of devout Presby- 
terian parents. He attended John Blair’s 
“Log College” at Fagg’s Manor in his home 
county and later received his first bac- 
calaureate degree at the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton) where he sat at the 
feet of John Witherspoon, but recently 
come from Scotland to assume the presi- 
dency of the college. Later he returned to 
Robert Smith’s famous “Log College” at 
Pequea where he spent two additional years. 
Such was the preparation for the Presby- 
terian ministry then available to young 
Scotch-Irishmen, such as John McMillan. 
Thus there came to be an American 
trained Presbyterian mimstry suited to 
the needs of an advancing American fron- 
tier. Another pattern of procedure which 
John McMullan typifies was the preaching 
tours through the back country previous 
to his settlement over congregations. In 
his extended tours McMillan came to know 
the Redstone country—southwestern Penn- 
sylvania—where he received a call to two 
congregations, Chartiers and Pigeon Creek. 
Here he spent his entire ministry from 
1776 to November 16, 1833, the date of 
his death. He was the first settled Presby- 
terian minister west of the Alleghenies. 

The Presbyterian frontier minister com- 
bined school teaching with his work as a 
minister, and John McMullan, like many 
others, conducted a “Log College.” The 
vast educational need all about him, as 
well as the necessity of increasing his means 
of livehhood, would naturally lead the col- 
lege-trained minister to assume the school- 
master’s task, in connection with his minis- 
try. John McMillan’s school developed 
into Jefferson Academy, and Jefferson 
Academy into Jefferson College. The same 
thing also happened at Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, only fourteen miles away, where 
another Presbyterian “Log College” was 
formed by Thaddeus Dodd, hkewise a 
Princeton graduate, which ater became 


Washington Academy. In the course of 
time (1865) the two colleges merged, after 
a long “college war,” to form what is now 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

“Politics” is the title of an interesting 
chapter on the Whiskey Rebellion in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and John McMillan’s part 
in it. To John McMillan the “Rebellion” 
constituted a threat to the orderly life of 
the community, and he courageously took 
the side of law and order. In fact all 
the frontier churches stood for obedience 
to law and constituted islands of order in 
a sea of disorder. 

The author has further served the cause 
of frontier history by including the hitherto 
unpublished John McMillan Journal, to- 
gether with his brief autobiography in an 
Appendix. 

Wrtuam Warren SWEET 

Pomona College 


Daumus, JosepH H. The Prosecution of 
John Wyclyf. Pp. xi, 167. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952. $4.00. 

In this study of John Wyclyf’s relations 
with his lay and clerical superiors, Mr. 
Dahmus submits the often very inconclu- 
sive evidence to a thorough, if at times 
somewhat captious, re-examination. On 
one or two points, such as the exact number 
of propositions condemned by Pope Greg- 
ory XI in 1377, he has had no difficulty 
in setting right the mistakes of previous 
scholars. But the value claimed for his 
book as “ 
Workman’s standard biography”’—and the 
claim is his own—would be easier to allow 
had he not failed to take account of several 
primary sources long accessible in print. 

A reading, for example, of the Anonimalle 
Chronicle, edited more than a quarter of 
a century ago by Mr. V H. Galbraith, 
might not have materially altered his narra- 
tive of Gaunt’s stormy encounter with 
Bishop Courtenay in St. Paul’s, but it 
would have prevented him from voicing the 
baseless opinion that “it is extremely im- 
probable that Wyclyf at any time had the 
honor of addressing Parliament.” Similarly 
he has overlooked Mr W. A. Partin’s 
publication oi a letter from Adam Easton 
to Abbot Litlington of Westminster; yet 
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an indispensable corrective to‘ 
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this makes possible the correct identifica- 
tion of the “black dog? and his whelps 
whom Wyclyf rightly blamed for bringing 
his erroneous doctrines to the people’s at- 
tention. Nor do these exhaust the list of 
Mr. Dahmus’ oversights. Even less ex- 
cusable in his patchy acquaintance with 
the principal secondary authorities. There 
is bound to be something unreal about a 
fresh attempt to explain “the political role 
of John of Gaunt” made in total ignorance 
of Tout’s contribution to this difficult sub- 
ject, while the works of both Professor 
Perroy and Father Aubrey Gwynn are 
scarcely less essential for the biographer of 
Wyclyf. So unfamiliar is Mr. Dahmus with 
the political realities of his subject that 
he is capable of describing the Commons as 
part of the government. 

That England’s lay rulers never silenced 
Wyclyf in 1378 is one of his most, cherished 
discoveries. He has no evidence for it 
except an ambiguous rubric added by the 
unknown compiler of that late collection 
of documents known as the Fasciculi 
Zizeriorum, But he attempts to give it 
plausibility by misquoting Mr. Partin and 
by brushing aside the fact that Wyclyf was 
still publicly disputing at Oxford long 
after 1378. The scholar’s immunity is cer- 
tainly a problem, but it cannot be solved in 
this summary fashion. Mr. Dahmus’ book 
has at least the merit of reminding us that 
such problems exist. 

K. B. MCFARLANE 

Magdalen College 

Oxford University 


FisHEer, GALEN M. John R Mott: Archi- 
tect of Co-operation and Unity. Pp. ix, 
214. New York: Association Press, 1953. 
$3.50. 

This relatively small book is not a 
biography of Jobn R. Mott but a review 
of his vigorous leadership in establishing 
understanding, co-operation, and unity 
among Christian denominations and con- 
fessions on a world scale. The suthor 
wisely refrains from prejudging the results 
of Mott’s influence on the ecumenical 
movement, preferring to leave that to the 
verdict of time. He furnishes us with an 
interpretation of foundational and world- 
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wide movements which Mott helped to 
establish. The record leaves little doubt 
that co-operation and unity among re- 
ligious bodies will continue to advance dur- 
ing the years ahead. : 

In successive chapters the author reviews 
the main lines of Mott’s endeavors, liken- 
ing his major abilities and interests to 
tributaries which flow together to furnish 
a stream of influence felt in all parts of 
the world during much of the more than 60 
years of remarkable leadership. The scope 
of his interests and global mindedness is 
indicated by the great number of organiza- 
tions and activities which are briefly but 
effectively reviewed. A partial list of 
movements he either helped to establish or 
led includes: The World Student Christian 
Federation, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the Americdn-Canadian International 
Committee of YMCA’s. the World’s Com- 
mittee of YMCA’s, the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the World Council of 
Churches, the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, the Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation, the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents. He headed the United War Work 
Fund of World War I. These and many 
more pass in review. 

The author quotes extensively and fre- 
quently from available records, correspond- 
ence, and publications and statements fur- 
nished by about one hundred persons of 
many nationalities as to the influence of 
Mott upon them and their estimate of 
his contributions to the ecumenical move- 
ment. The record testifies to countless 
numbers influenced by Mott. He was con- 
stantly seeking out men of ability and 
assigning them challenging tasks. He be- 
“lieved with Dwight L. Moody that, “It is 
better to put ten men to work than to do 
the work of ten men.” One wonders on 
completion of the book if Mott has not 
done both. . 

A key to Mott’s influence is indicated 
by the great care with which he prepared 
for interviews with important personages 
or for addresses to be given to various 
types of groups. He took time to cultivate 
the friendship and understanding of key 
leaders and then skillfully related them to 
challenging tasks. He arranged and pre- 
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sided over conferences in a manner which 
enabled those who, while maintaining va- 
rious religious convictions, discovered a 
basis of understanding and - co-operation. 
The author’s interpretation in these re- 
-gards is admirable. 

A weakness of the book is its inadequate 
treatment of Mott’s policies and thought 
regarding Roman Catholicism. ‘There is 
a partially satisfying treatment of his rela- 
tions with Eastern Orthodox leaders but a 
much fuller treatment would be helpful 
and historically important. All in all a 
world-wide mission of a Christian layman 
has been covered in a readable and chal- 
lenging vay. 

Hersert L, SEAMANS 

New York City 
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Frrzstmons, M. A. The Foreign Policy of 
the British Labour Government, 1945~ 
1951. Pp. viii, 182. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1953. 
$3.25. 


Throughout the postwar Labour regime 
“The question of a Socialist foreign policy,” 
Fitzsimons concludes (p. 179), “arose only 
to become absurd. The continuity of 
British foreign policy prevailed because 
British interests remained the same and the 
suspicion of state for state survived.” 
Ernest Bevin realistically, but with fumbling 
hands, adopted the principles laid down in 
Churchills Fulton and Zurich speeches; 
pure expediency, not Socialist ideals, guided 
the course of British diplomacy, and 
expediency was ruled by the desire for, 
and the iron-clad need for, maintaining as 
much of the crumbling Empire as pos- 
sible for as long as possible. A leading 
result is that much of the Commonwealth 
has been retained, and in the main this 
is good, for “few nations have defined their 
interests with the moderation and flexibility 
of British policy” (p. 2). Churchill, it is 
implied, would have kept more had he 
been in pawer, but only degrees of possible 
success, not differences in objectives, would 
have altered the outcome. 

There is much to be said for this thesis, 
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but it leads the author to some curious 
contradictions. In the areas where some 
degree or other of difference between the 
initial Labour and Tory positions differed— 
most notably, in giving independence to 
India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, and the 
Gold Coast (virtual independence)—the 
Commonwealth has won strength and not 
lost it. Contrariwise, where Churchillian 
policies have been most clearly followed, as 
in Malaya, the Arabic world, Persia, and 
South and Central Africa, Britain has 
everywhere lost strength and prestige. 
Much the same could be said for many 
British policies relating to continental 
Europe. For example, giving up the Labour 
program for nationalizing German heavy 
- industry was a concession to the Churchill 
point of view, but it ruined the American 
decartelization program, set the stage for 
a swift and alarming revival of the-same 
reactionary forces which once hoisted Hitler 
to power, and thereby put an almost in- 
superable obstacle in the way of an effec- 
tive Franco-German accord. Many other 
instances might be cited. 

“In general the historical facts given are 
correct, but the interpretation is upside 
down. This holds for Commonwealth and 
Empire, for most of the British relations on 
the Continent, and much even of relations 
with the United States and the Communist 
power bloc. To say, for example, that 
“The great wrong of British imperialism 
has been not economic exploitation but 
the creation of an irresponsible temper 
among the victims of imperialism who are 

- led to blame all their woes on British rule” 
(p. 64), is to misread the facts of separatist 
movement of the past two hundred years— 
from the Boston Tea Party to the Accra 


affair and Mau Mau. The undercurrent of ` 


innuendo that runs throughout this book at 
every turn of phrase or policy which even 
smacks of liberalism, let alone “socialism,” 
is ungenerous to say the least; at the worst 
it is a support of the deadly forces of 
reaction which once again threaten freedom 
and democracy on all sides. Such exegesis 
is not only bad history; but also it helps 
to prepare us not for “the ways of peace, 
the. footpath of good will,” but for still 
more blundering steps in the many strategic 
byways where Americans are already win- 
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ning world records for losing friends and 
antagonizing people. 
Ronert A. BRADY 
University of California 


Keeton, G. W. The Passing of Parliament. 
Pp. vii, 208, London: Ernest Benn Ltd. 
(distributed in the U. S. by John de 
Graff, New York), 1952. $4.50. 

The learned author, Professor of English 
Law at University College, London, resumes ` 
the theme of Lord Hewart of Bury’s The 
New Despotism who attacked the “petty 
despots of Whitehall” more than 20 years 
ago. He is deeply alarmed at the legisla- 
tive and administrative scope and at the 
“contempt for legal process” which the 
“Departments” are increasingly inclined to 
show. , This, to him, is “the Twilight of 
the Common Law” with which his first 
chapter deals, leading to “the Road to 
Moscow” that the second chapter sketches. 
The Conclusion to this chapter summarizes 
well Professor Keeton’s central theme: ~ 

“Today in Great Britain we live on the 
edge of dictatorship. Transition would be 
easy, swift, and it could be accomplished 
with complete legality. Already so many 
steps have been taken in this direction, due 
to the completeness of power possessed by 
the Government of the day, and the absence 
of any real check such as the terms of a 
written constitution or the existence of an 
effective second chamber, that those still 
to be taken are small in comparison. . 
Today, virtually the only remaining con- 
stitutional safeguard is the habit of toler- 
ance and the existence of a powerful polit- 
ical opposition. both of which owe their 
existence to the Revolution of 1688. If 
both these safeguards disappeared, our con- 
stitutional machinery would forthwith be- 
come the instrument of a totalitarian 
despotism.” 

This forthright and alarmist proposition, 
even though stated in conditional terms, the 
remainder of the book seeks to buttress by 
arguments from history and law. Need- 
less to say, Professor Keeton does -not 
concern himself specifically with the mean- 
ing of the terms “totalitarianism” or 
“dictatorship,” and the specialist in these 
matters may well -question their employ- 
ment in this context. But even so, enough 
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remains to make his book a very challeng- 
ing one. : 

He starts his argument by recalling the 
struggle over the Stuarts’ effort to develop 
the constitution in an absolutist direction 
in the seventeenth century. The revolution 
of 1688, he presents in good traditional 
terms as resulting in the sovereignty of 
Parliament, that is to say, its “unlimited 
legislative power” and in the application 
of the ordinary common law to all men, 
whether subjects or public officers “The 
Passing of Impeachment” shows how this 
revolution “established in these islands the 
liberal State founded on political tolera- 
tion,” surely a somewhat roseate view of 
that event, especially in the perspective of 
his own next chapter, entitled “The Trans- 
formation of Perliament.” For here we 
find the author taking a rather negative 
view of the democratic quality of British 
politics which he thinks bears no relation 
either to its Greek prototype or to “philo- 
sophic expositions.” Stressing the power of 
a disciplined party, and picking up an argu- 
ment from Herbert Spencer’s The Man 
versus the State on the way, Keeton de- 
picts the aristocratic Parliament of the 
eighteenth century as the “true” one, from 
which the representatives of the ever- 
growing masses in the nineteenth and the 
twentieth have steadily receded Quoting 
Wellington on the Reform Bill (shades of 
Hegell), he notes with apparent dislike 
the fact that the forum where the views of 
the individual member may have some 
influence is the party meeting and the 
party conference. 

We may note in passing here that vir- 
tually no attention is given to the diver- 
sified, vigorous, and highly influential ac- 
tivity of various associations and groups, 
which many today recognize as having all 
but replaced the local community of old 
After these background studies in which 
the author’s major theme appears in various 
contexts, he turrs to “The Menace of 
Delegated Legislation,” “Administrative 
Tribunals at Work,” and “The Courts and 
the Executive.” In these three chapters, 
Keeton sets forth the story of the growth 
of executive and administrative power along 
lines familiar from the writings of W. A. 
Robson and others. These he implements 
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by three chapters-on “ Taxation and Free- 
dom,” “Land in Chains” and “The Prob- 
lem of State Monopolies.” In each of 
these fields, he is able to demonstrate a 
parallel growth of power of the “Depart- 
ments.” Thus, he feels that whatever 
method of control may ultimately be 
adopted state monopolies have provided a 
“further adventure in departmental ir- 
responsibility,” that “new fetters have been 
forged for the land, the fetters of a new 
feudalism,” and that financial tyranny is 
rampant in the more recent tax and budg- 
etary legislation. 

Keeton sees “The Constitutional Prob- 
lem of Today” as “the difficulty of main- 
taining either any constitutional system 
in the real sense of the word [this remains 
undefined, however], or any security, either 
of person or property, in face of the 
continual and relentless encroachments of 
the executive.” What are the remedies? 
It would appear that the learned author 
views with something bordering on envy 
the written Constitution of the United 
States, as well as its Senate, and that he 
would not mind seeing established some 
sort of High Administrative Tribunal such 
as the French Conseil d'Etat which Robson 
advocated many years ago. But he does 
not in fact advocate any of these devices. 
No attempt, he admits, was made by him 
to discuss the safeguards which might re- 
tard or even stop the forward march of 
what he calls “administrative tyranny.” 
No existing safeguards can be effective, 
because cf the power of a parliamentary _ 
majority to sweep them away. It is curious 
that a book which sets out to depict the 
“passing of Parliament” ends upon this 
note. For in the last analysis, all the 


- changes to which Keeton objects have been 


the work of Parliament, and Parliament’s 
undisputed power remains intact. For 
even though a different kind of Parliament 
than that of Walpole, it still is Parliament, 
and it remains the most distinctive feature 
of British government and politics. 

The Passing of Parliament is a stimulat- 
ing book, and the evolution it deals with 
But the note of alarm it 
sounds is too shrill, and the historical 
analogies upon which it rests are dubious. 
The lack of any convincing alternatives to 
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present ‘trends for managing the great 
society may weaken the effect of wkat is in 
many ways a striking and broad-gauged 
analysis of “the rise of British bureaucracy” 
rather than of what the title sugges-s. 
CARL J. FriepRicH 
Harvard University 


Stout, Hiram Miter. British Govern- 
ment. Pp ix, 433. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1953. $5.00. 

This book, designed primarily as a text 
for college students, contains an excellent 
description of the organization and pro- 
cedures of the British government and is 
probably the best brief survey of the 
functions performed by that government. 
Emphasis is placed on recent changes, 
especially on those brought about by the 
second world war and the rapid extension 
of the welfare services. 

The first chapters describe the physical 
features of the country, the character of 
the population, the occupations of the 
people, the basic principles of their con- 
stitutional system, the methods of protect- 
ing civil liberties, and the general character 
of British public life. Many readers will 
prefer this kind of. introduction to the 
more usual one of attempting in a chapter 
or two to sketch the historical evolution 
of the English constitutional system from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present. 

The greater portion of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of British political 
institutions: the monarchy, Parliament, 
parties and elections, budgetary practice, 
the national administrative orgenization, 
the civil service, the courts, and the in- 
stitutions of local government including 
those of London. These chapters although 
they follow the traditional form of treat- 
ment are interestingly written and are 
based upon reliable sources. The sections 
dealing with elections, party organization 
and procedure, and the civil service are 
particularly satisfactory. The chapter on 
the operation’ of the civil service seems 
the best brief account available. 

But good as the preceding chapters are, 
the greatest merit of the volume lies in its 
treatment of the administrative services 
dealing with national security, the social 
services, and the nationalized areas of the 
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British economy. The author is impartial 
and accurate, and he gives the reader an 
excellent overview o: the governmental 
problems raised by the nationalization pro- 
gram and the extension of such social 
services as housing and the national health 
service. The important problem of rec- 
onciling the desired independence of the 
public corporations in charge of nationalized 
industries with their ultimate responsibility 
to Parliament is ably dealt with. 

The volume ends with a discussion of 
Britain’s changing relations with the Com- 
monwealth and the Empire, and gives 
particular attention to the tendency to keep 
these relationships flexible enough to avoid 
serious conflicts with the rising nationalism 
evident in all parts of the Empire. Such 
informal and flexible urderstandings may 
tend to create a somewhat untidy con- 
stitutional system, but they seem to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 

ELMER D. GRAPER 

University of Pittsburgh 


Rosson, Wirm A. (Ed.). Problems of 
Nationalized Industry. Pp. 390. New 
York; Oxford University Press, 1952. 
$5.00. 


This symposium, edited by William A. 
Robson, analyzes the problems of the 
British public corporaticn—the instrument 
which the Socialists have used recently to 
nationalize basic industries. The book rests 
upon the assumption that nationalization 
overcomes “many of the drawbacks of 
profit-making enterprises” but does not in 
itself “resolve the problem of producing 
and distributing basic goods and services 
in an efficient manner” (p. 7). 

The tone of the book, the editor hopes, 
is one of “constructive criticism.” Its 
authors—all the friendly critics of na- 
tionalization—represent a wide range of 
experience in finance, engineering, industry, 
and public administration. Four have been 
members of Parliament, two with min- 
isterial responsibility; six have been pro- 
fessors of economics or political science; 
three have held positions in nationalized 
industries; three have been high in Civil 
Service. This broad experience, however, , 
has not been careful’y assimilated, for the 
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editor has made no attempt to co-ordinate 
the diverse views of the thirteen authors. 

The public corporation confronts the 
British Socialists with a dilemma. On one 
hand, the Socialists have sought to avoid 
political interference with efficient manage- 
ment; on the other, they have struggled to 
bring the corporation under public ac- 
countability. That they have failed to 
resolve this dilemma is implied in the legal 
status of the corporation as defined recently 
by the Court of Appeal in Tamlin v. Hanna- 
ford. “In the eye of the law,” Justice 
Lord Denning ruled, “the corporation is its 
own master and is answerable as fully as 
any other person or ccrporation. It is 
net the Crown and has none of the im- 
munities or privileges of the Crown. Its 
servants are not civil servants and its 
property is not Crown property. It is as 
much bound by Acts of Parliament as any 
other subject of the King It is, of course, 
a public authority, and its purposes, no 
doubt, are public purposes. But it is not 
a government department, ror do its powers 
fall within the province of government 
(p. 41). Since the corporations are not 
considered as departments of government, 
the ministers have refused to answer the 
questions of Parliament concerning their 
day-to-day management. Nor have the 
public corporations become responsible to 
consumers, The Labor Government has 
too readily assumed that responsibility to 
consumers follows automatically from na- 
tionalization. The late attempt to organize 
consumer representation, however, indicates 
that responsibility to consumers does not 
flow directly from nationaization. But the 
Consumer Consultative Councils have not 
yet supplied effective representation of con- 
sumers in the management of the corpora- 
tions. 


The public corporations, according to the ` 


less friendly critics, have not demonstrated 
their superior efficiency over private cor- 
porations. Public administrators, Pro- 
fessors Florence and Walker believe, “are 
particularly prone to the diseases of se- 
curity, conservatism, and procrastination.” 
Another critic, Sir Arthur Salter, fears the 
danger of “excessive centralization of man- 
agement to which bureaucracy always 
tends.” The criticism of these essays, both 
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friendly and hostile, leaves one with the 
impression that the earlier zeal of the 
Socialists for reform has been exhausted by 
the details and technicalities of administra- 
tion. 
R. G. COWHERD 
Lehigh University 


PETRE, CHARLES. Monarchy in the 20th 
Century. Pp. x, 223. London: Andrew 
Dakers Limited (distributed in the U. S. 
by The Macmillan Company), 1952. 
$3.50. 

Sir Charles Petrie has produced here an 
important piece of historical writing. He is 
a master in his field. This was shown in 
his previous work of a kindred nature: 
The Story of Government (1929). Mon- 
archy in the 20th Century is a clear-cut 
analysis of only those conditions, forces, 
and personelities which affected favorably 
or adversely the course of monarchy in 
the twentieth century. The background or 
the tradition of monarchy or its absence 
is given in brief and broad strokes as a 
setting for the institution whose checkered 
career it is proposed to trace. In this 
background are found significant precedents 
and important figures to furnish a com- 
parative basis for the clarification of com- 
plex situations in the subsequent story of 
the rise and fall of monarchies as well as 
of republics. His illustrations and examples 
of the assertion of the powers of monarchs 
in critical periods of both domestic and 
foreign affairs exhibit monarchy in its best 
light as a balancing agency of party strife’ 
and as a nonpartisan representative of the 
nation as a whole. This is the author’s 
conception of “a Patriot King” which was 
the ideal that George IL largely achieved 
and that Edward VII more completely 
realized. In this capacity monarchy makes 
a contribution and exercises a salutary 
control over the political order of the day. 
Half of the volume is devoted to the 
English monarchy which is not a dispro- 
portioned emphasis due to the fact that it 
represents the most continuous and unin- 
terrupted development of monarchy which 
civilization has produced. With an il- 
luminating background the story of the 
English Crown begins with the accession 
of Queen Victoria and covers the reigns 
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of Edward VII, George V, Edward VIII, 
and George VI and the accession of Eliza- 
beth II. In general the line of develop- 
ment with the exception of certain peak 
points is that the Crown constantly lost 
power in its struggle with its ministers, 
though the monarch personally gained pres- 
tige and popularity. While Victoria had 
her way in some matters and in some in- 
stances practically selected Prime Ministers, 
her long period of mourning after the death 
of Prince Albert left the Crown in a much 
weaker condition than she found iz at the 
beginning of her reign. Edward VIL though 
he had never been permitted to have any 
experience in royal affairs prior to the death 
of his mother, came to be the most popular 
ruler in the history of the monarchy. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
reign of George V who was primarily 
trained as a sailor but who played an 
important role in World War I and came to 
be well beloved by the English people. The 
transition from Edward VIII through 
George VI to Elizabeth II is almost the 
high-water mark of the book. 


In view of the training for Kingship that ` 


Edward VII had received, his popularity 
and interest in the social problems of the 
nation, and his extensive traveling and 
knowledge of imperial matters, the author 
considers that it was a great loss to the 
Empire and a serious blow to the prestige 
of the Crown for the King to exchange it 
for a woman. He does not feel that the 
English Crown is in danger from repub- 
licanism, but that its disappearance would 
be calamitous to both Great Britain and 
to the Commonwealth of Nations. Its 
symbol of unity of the Commonwealth 
could not be performed by any other 
agency. The discussion of monarchy on 
the continent is brief but suggestive and 
assuring. Experiments in republicanism 
have not been a success outside of France 
and even in France have lacked stability 
due to party strife. The author feels that 
a fairly strong monarchy is the most fitting 
instrument that has yet been devised to 
prevent national chaos from resulting from 
party disintegration. 

The author leans a little toward mon- 
archy as a stabilizing influence in society 
due to two main reasons: (1) that the 
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experience of the continent with republics 
has not been very encouraging, and (2) 
that political parties will not sacrifice their 
interests for the welfare of the nation. 
Their tendency is to rule or ruin and they 
will bankrupt a nation for their own selfish 
purposes. The nation as a whole is never 
truly represented. This thesis is well sus- 
tained. The book is a reel contribution to 
interpretative history and political science. 
It is thought-provoking and well balanced. 
There is nothing like it in print. 
C. Perry PATTERSON 
University of Texas 


Carmes, S. B. An Introduction to the 
Administrative History of Medieval Eng- 
land. Pp. xvi, 277. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. $4.75. 
Earlier scholars in medieval history, 

enamored of the political, legal, and par- 
ticularly the parliamentary emphasis in 
constitutional history, almost wholly neg- 
lected its administrative machinery and 
methods. Scholars of the last two or three 
decades have been busy correcting this 
deficiency. The question they ask about 
the government of the Middle Ages is, 
how did it work? And their answers fill 
a sizable number of books and articles; 
more indeed than many college and uni- 
versizy students have either the time, or 
in many cases the training, to handle. 
This and similar situations in other areas 
are responsible for the series, Studies in 
Medieval History, of which this book is 
the seventh volume. Their purpose is 
admittedly “to bridge the gap between 
textbook and learned monographs,” and 
little or no effort is made on the part of 
the author to emphasize his own researches 
into original materials. 

Certainly “to digest, put into perspec- 
tive, and in some measure interpret” the 
work of specialists, as Mr. Chrimes further 
defines his objective, is not an easy task. 
Unless it is done with a great deal of skill 
and scholarly penetration, it is likely to 
result in vast oversimplification. Some of 
the experts whom Mr. Chrimes interprets 
may feel that he has not entirely avoided 
this error. To avoid it entirely would 
doubtless be to refrain altogether from 
attempting the “generalized’ survey.” Cer- 
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tainly the author’s own consciousness of 
the danger has helped him to minimize it. 

Mr, Chrimes has likewise been on his 
guard concerning other pitfalls inherent in 
the nature of his task. Students inex- 
perienced in the medieval field are warned 
against reading too much into what must 
be considered still as tentative conclusions. 
Throughout the book one encounters such 
phrases as, “It is misleading to assert with- 
out reservations,” or “The circumstances 
cannot be determined with any preci- 
sion... .” To give clarity and continuity 
to his own narrative the author chooses 
whatever authority on any given point he 
considers most valid; but conflicting in- 
. terpretations are set down carefully in the 
footnotes with verse and chapter cited 
for those who wish to go further than his 
summary. He gives credit to Tout, and 
rightly so, for being the first to explore 
and exploit the mass of records on ad- 
ministrative matters; and he still makes 
use of some of Tout’s interpretations. But 
he also draws on a host of later writers, 
Richardson, Sayles, Powicke, Treharne, 
Wilkinson, Johnson, Davies, Plucknett, and 
others, who have modified, sometimes cor- 
rected, and often carried much further 
Tout’s work. This is certain to prove a 
useful book. 

MILDRED CAMPBELL 
Vassar College 


Church Under Communism, The. The 
Second Report of the Commission on 
Communism appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Pp. 79. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. $2.75. 

In 1949 the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland appointed a Special 
Commission to “examine the influence on 
our social life of secular movements and 
philosophies, and especially of materialistic 
Communism,” and to suggest appropriate 
action to counteract such influence. In 
1950 this Commission brought in an In- 
terim Report In 1951 it presented an 
able and detailed statement entitled “The 
Challenge of Communism,” which analyzed 
the nature of Communism and investigated 
the reasons for its widespread appeal. 

The present volume, called The Church 
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Under Communism, is the Commission’s 
Report for 1952. It consists of three 
parts. The first section gives an account 
of the situation of the Christian churches 
in countries which have gone Communist— 
the Soviet Union, the satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe, like Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, and China; and it comes to the 
conclusion that though there is theoretically 
freedom of Christian worship, there is 
no freedom of Christian education or 
propaganda, because Communism is un- 
alterably opposed to Christianity, and 
pledged to exterminate it at all costs. The 
second Section deals with what the Report 
calls “lessons to be learned.” Its main 
contention is that the Christian Church 
should recognize that Communism today 
is a threat to Christianity comparable to 
that of Islam in the seventh century, and 
should take every possible step to meet this 
threat. In particular, the Church must 
understand its own Christian Gospel more 
deeply and dynamically, and must express 
its Christian concern in social as well as 
individual terms. Concretely, it should be 
prepared to back every move by the West- 
ern democracies to give technical and 
economic help to the backward areas of 
Asia and Africa, since poverty and hunger 
are fertile breeding grounds of Communism. 
The third section of the Report, entitled 
“Suggested Action,” proposes that the 
Church of Scotland should sponsor and 
organize ‘a program of education in the 
meaning and implications of the Christian 
faith among its members. 

This Report, of course, has been drawn 
up primarily with Scotland and its Presby- 
terian Church in mind. But it has at 
least a threefold value for the Christian 
churches of America—and indeed for 
Americans in general. First, it points up 
the deadly nature of the Communist 
menace, making it clear that Communism 
is not only a social or economic theory or 
philosophy of history, but a dynamic 
totalitarian pseudo religion, inflexibly op- 
posed to Christianity. Second, it presents 
a factual summary of the conditions under 
which Christian churches have to exist in 
Communist-dominated lands today. Third, 
it sounds a much needed warning that 
Communism cannot be overcome by arma- 
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ments alone, necessary as they may be; it 
must be fought and conquered by positive 
action m the ideological and economic 
realms, 
Norman Victor Hore 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Bamey, SypNeEy D. (Ed.). PARLLA- 
MENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE CoM- 
MONWEALTH. A Symposium. Pp. v, 217. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
$4.50. 

One of the major questions of the day 
is the ability of both the Congressional 
and Parliamentary systems to meet the 
pace and complexity of modern economic 
and political life. In the Congressional 
system the checks against the abuse of 
executive power at the same time work 
against the implementation of consistent 
policy. At a time when the world looks 
to us for leadership, it 1s not clear who 
speaks for the American people. Congress 
cannot lead but will not consistently fol- 
low. And, though the President may de- 
fine policy, Congress is unlikely to enact 
it without considerable amendment. 

In the Parliamentary system a major 
deféct is not the division of power but 
its concentration. The things a president 
cannot do with Congress, a cabinet can 
only too easily do with Parliament. Drastic 
changes such as nationalization can be 
effected on the mandate of the smallest 
majority. And party discipline is such that 
the bitterest reaction in the country may 
not deflect a single vote ip the division 
lobbies. 

This little book does not seek to answer 
these and other problems faced by Parlia- 
Mentary government. Nevertheless, it is 
a useful discussion of the system as it has 
developed outside the United Kingdom. 
As the various contributors show, differ- 
ences have appeared in the application of 
the British system to other communities. 
Undoubtedly the test, as Professor Brady 
points out, will be most severe in the new 
Asian states where the religious and cul- 
tural roots of life are so different. Perhaps 
we are too often inclined to be. over- 
sanguine about the stability of our demo- 
cratic institutions. A reading of this 
book, however, must leave the impression 


-~ sion and not by violence.” 
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that it is a delicate organism held together 
only, in Mr. King-Hall’s words, “by a 
spirit of tolerance and willingness to com- 
promise, a determination that differences 
shall be resolved by discussion and persua- 
However, if 
too great a strain is not to be placed on 
this spirit, it is necessary also that no party 
push its principles too far and too fast, so 
that nature and the purposes of the state 
are continually brought into question. This 
is the issue which socialism raises. It is 
raised too by. the racial issue in South | 
Africa, The Parliamentary system is 
flexible, but there is no reason to expect 
it to stand the test of revolution. 
EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 
Detroit, Michigan 


BrabDy, ALEXANDER. Democracy in the 
Dominions. Pp. viii, 604. Second ed. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1952. $6.50. 


The second edition of Professor Brady’s 
book is most welcome. The author pos- 
sesses the gift of correlating a wide .range 
of comparative material into an extremely 
readable whole. In Professor Brady’s opin- 
lon, which is supported by a wealth of con- 
vincing data, inheritance and environment 
are the key to a fruitful understanding of 
Dominion development. The new Asiatic 
Dominions are excluded on the grounds 
that they have not been colonized by peo- 
ple of British stock and that the basic unity 
of the book would be impaired by a discus- 
sion of problems that have no bearing on 
inheritance and environment, Ireland was 
already excluded from the earlier edition 
on rather similar grounds. : 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa are viewed in the light of 
their social, political, and economic devel- 
opment, and from this analysis certain 
problems which are common to all emerge 
—the growing power of the executive, the 
inexorable march of collectivism encroach- 
ing upon state’s activity, increasing urbani- 
zation and industrialization. Perhaps a 
more critical survey of the problems of in- 
dustrializaiton than Professor Brady at- 
tempts would have been helpful, for ex- 
ample in the case of Australian overinvest- 
ment which is distorting her economy. 
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The story of Dominion development has 
been brought up to date (mid-1952), and 
the final part of the book is greatly ex- 
panded by the addition of chapters deal- 
ing with educational systems, political par- 
ties, and threats to democracy, in which a 
comparative assessment is attempted. In 
Professor Brady's view, the threats to the 
democratic way of life are either ideologi- 
cal (Marxism and Nationalism) or they 
spring from the nature of the tasks which 
modern governments undertake. The au- 
thor does not consider that bureaucracy 
constitutes a serious threat, but considers 
it rather as the handmaiden of social ad- 
vance. More serious, in his opinion, is the 
growing apathy of the electorate in partici- 
pating in local government activities. 

If Professor Brady has a fault, it is that 
he sometimes uses a rather overemphatic 
style with the result that the reader is oc- 
casionally left with too indistinct a picture 
of what is really important and what is 
relatively trivial. But this is, perhaps, a 
small fault in a book which succeeds so 
admirably in drawing our attention to so 
much that is worth knowing. 

At least one reader would have welcomed 
the addition of a few maps. 

GEOFFREY F. ENGHOLM 

Makerere College 

The University College of East Africa 


Hurcaison, Bruce The Incredible Ca- 
nadian: A Candid Portrait of Mackenzie 
King; His Works, His Times, and His 
Nation. Pp. x, 454. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1953. $5.00. 


Despite its sensational title and tone, 
this is in many of its parts a sincere and 
substantial book, which must be noted by 
students of Canadian affairs. . 

Appropriate space is devoted in this bi- 
ography to the two great crises of King’s 
career ag Prime Minister of Canada from 
1921 to 1930 and from 1935 to 1948. The 
first was the constitutional issue of 1926, 
the second the deadlock on conscription in 
1944. To knowledge of the former Mr. 
Hutchison adds little that is new, but suc- 
ceeds in taking account of all sides of the 
controversy. More important is his reali- 
zation throughout the book of the long 
range -implications of the outcome of the 
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crisis. The establishment of an unqualified 
night in the Prime Minister to a dissolution 
of Parlament in all circumstances whatso- 
ever has made Parliament a puppet and the 
governor-general an automaton. The Ca- . 
nadian Prime Minister has become a mayor 
of the palace, with an authority unex- 
ampled since the days of the Tudors in 
Commons, cabinet, and country. ` 

Mr. Hutchison’s treatment of the con- 
scription issue of 1944 is, of course, much 
more a matter of speculation. His thesis 
that King used a report from his Minister 
of Defence, General A. G, L. McNaughton, 
to the effect that the ‘higher ranks of the 
Canadian Army were on the verge of open 
resistance to the policy of voluntary re- 
cruitment for overseas service, to induce 
his chief colleague from Quebec, Mr. Louis 
St. Laurent, to accept conscription for duty 
overseas, cannot at this time be either sub- 
stantiated or denied. It does seem, how- 
ever, that the eventual result of King’s 
shifty, yet ruthless, handling of the crisis 
may mean that there will not be such an- 
other crisis. French Canada can surely ask 
no more of English Canada than the long- 
drawn agony of that crisis. 

The space accorded these matters is justi- 
fied. But perhaps of more significance is 
Mr. Hutchison’s analysis of King’s radical- 
ism, expressed in his Industry and Hu- 
manity (Toronto, 1918; 2nd ed., 1935). 
The thesis of this early book, that the Com- 
munity must be made a partner of Capital 
and Labour, was not one King could urge 
on the Liberal party until the Great De- 
pression opened the way. Then he found 
allies in young Liberals under the influ- 
ence of Keynes. The result was that in a 
massive series of social reforms King re- 
deemed the promise of his far-off, fantastic 
youth and established, for good or ill, the 
welfare state in Canada, 

One other thing of note is made clear: 
the stature of King as an international 
statesman, particularly: in Anglo-American 
relations. | 

The book is a profoundly disquieting one. 
The success of the strange man who is its 
subject, the shy visionary consumed by 
will to power and sense of destiny, now 
seems to have destroyed all his opponents, 
the opposition parties, and much of the 
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Constitution. His party, the Liberal party, 
as Mr. Hutchison is uneasily aware, spreads 
in amorphous and smothering mass across 
the center of Canadian politics, supporting 
a government increasingly autocratic in a 
state dangerously near to becoming a one- 
party state. 
W. L. MORTON 
University of Manitoba 


Jones, N. S. Carey. The Pattern of a De- 
pendem Economy: The National Income 
of British Honduras. Pp. xv, 162. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
$4.00. ; 

The subject matter of this monograph 
is broader than the title would indicate. 
Within its brief compass it does four 
. things: gives a historical and geographical 
survey of British Honduras; estimates the 
national income for 1946; suggests a pro- 
gram of economic -development for the 
country; and discusses the relation between 
economic change and political change in 
colonial areas. 

It may be stretching the term “national 
income” to apply it to an area of less than 
9,000 square miles, with a population of 
approximately 60,000, but Mr. Jones does 
a competent task of estimating it on the 
general lines developed by Miss Phyllis 
Deane for colonial areas,.and of breaking 
it down on the basis of factor payments, 
products, and end use. The main theme of 
Mr. Jones’s program is the development of 
agriculture, both to supply domestic needs 
and for export, and a reduction oi the 
prices of essential imported foods in order 
to cheapen money wages so as‘to facilitate 


exports. In a number of places the au- . 


thor’s use of terms is hard for an economist 
to follow, and sometimes it is not clear 
just what are the assumptions of the policy 
recommendations. Mr. Jones appears to 
have—at least within wide limits—a cost- 
of-living theory of wages; he speaks of high 
wages in the forest industries as creating 
“a sort of permanent inflation compared 
with the rest of the world” (p. 110) in 
a situation which most economists would 
simply describe as comparative advantage 
in the forest industries; and although his 
formal definition of the term “dependent 
economy” seems to be an economy which 
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“cannot raise the capital for its own needs 
within its own borders” (p. 110), in other 
places (pp. 98, 112) the emphasis is on the 
importance ‘of foreign trade in relation to 
domestic production. ; 

The comments on the relation between 
economic change-and political change are 
shrewd and thoughtful, and reflect the 
author’s experience in British Honduras, 
Northern Rhodesia, and the Gold Coast. ` 
He points out in Chapter XII, on “The 
Future,” that economic distress of a short- 
run nature may bring about permanent po- 
litical change; and he suggests the disturb- 
ing effects for an old order of “the grow- 
ing urban populations . . . often existing in 
squalid conditions and without the social 
satisfactions of tribal life” and “the growth 
of an educated black class which cannot be 
easily absorbed into the ruling class and 
which feels frustrated in its reasonable 
search for power and position” (p. 5). 

The book is a well-written account of 
the economic situation in a small tropical 
area, but its greatest appeal should be to 
those interested in a broader setting than 
British Honduras—the problem of the eco- 
nomic and political future of the residents 
of tropical colonial areas. 

FRANK WHITSON FETIER 

Northwestern University 
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Berman, Harorp J. The Russians in 


Focus. Pp. xii, 209. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1953. $3.00. 

At first glance, Professor Berman’s book 
is a series of sketches about the major 
phases of life under Communism based on 
excellent command of published material 
and’ conversations with displaced persons. 
The individual sketches concern themselves 
in this sequence with the army, the collec- 
tive farm, the factory, the family, educa- 
tion, medical care, the press, planning, law, 
the Communist Party, and “the discipline 
of terror.” Out of these sketches, thet on 
law and partly. that on planning repeat, 
with condensation, material published by 
the author, in co-operation with B. Kon- 
stantinovsky, formerly. professor of law at 
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the University of Odessa and counsellor on 
the service of a big Soviet corporation, in 
a stimulating book entitled Soviet Law in 
Action. 

Despite the somewhai loose structure of 
the book, one is able to single_out a 
central theme. Dr. Berman puts “terror 
in the focus of the system as a whole”; 
he rightly believes that, if not the mass 
purges, then individualized terror of the 
preventive type is inherent in the Soviet 
system. The latter is a dictatorship based 
on “the urge to unity”: the regime does 
not want the people merely to obey; it 
wants them also to believe in the rightness 
of the orders they are given. But the 
dictatorship tends to destroy the very unity 
upon which it is founded. By terrorism, 
the totalitarianism tends to split society 
asunder, to atomize the people. This 
undermines a unity which is artificial be- 
cause it is unfree. This is an excellent 
“integration of our knowledge about the 
society created by the Communists; but 
how different it is from. the central theme 
of the author’s earlier works, the “parental” 
aspect of Soviet law! 

It is of course impossible to summarize 
the information contained in Dr. Berman’s 
book. The achievements of the Soviets in 
the realm of education are exaggerated if, 
as Dr. Berman does, one compares the 
percentages of illiteracy in 1914 and 1939 
relative to the total population. In 1914, 
the percentage of literacy in the younger 
generation was already high, and the un- 
favorable figure relative to the total popula- 
tion obtained was by sheer weight of the 
older age groups who had passed the school 
age before the efforts of the Zemstvos to 
overcome secular illiteracy had borne fruit. 
As to medical care, ‘‘the missionary spirit 
of Soviet physicians” is nothing new: before 
the Revolution, Russian medicine well re- 
flected the spirit of social service which 
animated the intelligentsia. 

In conclusion, two little items com- 
municated by Dr. Berman deserve attention 
because they speak more than volumes: 
Soviet doctors are imposed “quotas” of 
certificates of health which it would be 
dangerous to overcome; and Soviet judges 
are afraid to acquit too many defendants 
in a row. The Soviets seem to plan not 
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only economics, but also sickness and 
crime! 

The book could be very well recom- 
mended in any course on Communist 
society, because it is clear, concise and 
trustworthy. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


Hopcxinson, Harry. Challenge to the 
Kremlin. Pp. 190. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1953. $2.75. 

In this brief and well-written book the- 
author seeks “to illuminate the motives and 
intentions of the Soviet rulers,” principally 
through the examination of thé Tito-Stalin 
break and recent Soviet pronouncements, 
such as Stalin’s letters on linguistics and 
the revival of the coexistence doctrine. 
In all of these he finds symptoms of a 
general crisis in Marxist Communism, in- 
side and outside the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet leaders, he points out, have 
not been able to deal effectively with the 
problems confronting them. They have in- 
creased state power instead of aiding it to 
“wither away,” and they have revised their 
ideological doctrines to “prove” that social- 
ism advances because of a more powerful 
state. 

In a sense, the Kremlin is faced with a 
dual challenge. The author sees in Tito’s 
reduction of state power (not yet really 
demonstrated in my opinion) “the most 
formidable challenge” to Soviet ideology. 
Moreover, the Titoists have proclaimed 
openly “what many Communists have 
thought secretly, that Russian hegemony 
is retarding the development of spontaneous 
and genuine socialism. . . .” Secondly, 
Western rearmament is steadily forcing the 
Kremlin into an economic impasse, hence 
the revival of the coemstence policy. 

The policy of coexistence, therefore, is 
not a compromise, but “the offer of a 
truce,” an “attempt to prevent the Ameri- 
can’ leaders from following up their ad- 
vantage.” To the Kremlin such a truce 
is necessary to a consolidation of internal 
control and “a gamble that the capitalists 
may be induced to prefer present profits 
to military glory,” in which case coexistence 
might serve as “a device to secure the 
peaceful transition of a doomed capitalist 
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world to the Stalinist brand of Com- 
munism.” 

Throughout the book the author displays 
and makes use of his broad theoretical 
grasp of capitalism and democratic social- 
ism, as well as Marxism. In his discussions 
of certain historical happenings in Yugo- 
slavia, however, he has made a number 
of statements which are of doubtful validity. 
Only a few need be mentioned. It would 
be difficult to prove, I believe,.that Com- 
munism triumphed in Yugoslavia “in spite 
of Moscow” (p. 138), or that “Tito’s solu- 
tion of the nationalities problem” (p. 154) 
consists of anything more than statements 
to that effect, coupled with laws which 
make it a crime to state the contrary. 

Finally, it is a perversion of historical 
fact to say that in Yugoslavia there was 
“less of the horror and hypocrisy that 
attended the communization of other 
states: terror never reached such depths 
as the killing of Petkov in Bulgaria . . .” 
(p 76). Quite the contrary is probably 
true. The Yugoslav Communists began 
their unbridled terror in 1941, while the 
other Eastern European Communists did 
not get into the swing until 1945. ‘ And 
_ does not the murder of Mihailovich rate 
with the killing of Petkov, just to mention 
one name? 

Arex N. Dracnica 

Vanderbilt University - 


Suimxin, Demrrri. Minerals—A Key to 
Soviet Power. Pp. ix, 452. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (A Rus- 
sian Research Center Study), 1953. 
$8.00. 

Dr. Shimkin’s encyclopedic study con- 
stitutes the first full survey in English 
of the production, consumption, and re- 
sources position of the minerals economy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
In comprehensiveness and depth of analysis 
the Shimkin volume also goes well beyond 
the published accounts of minerals de- 
velopment in Russian sources. Indeed, his 
relatively complete and up-to-date picture 
was obtained only by a painstaking, im- 
aginative synthesis of scattered and often 
ambiguous data. 

The dense statistical treatment, profusion 
of technical terms, and scholarly docu- 
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mentation undoubtedly will restrict the ` 
book for the most part to reference use. 
It should be of interest, however, not only 
to specialists on the Soviet economy but 
also to students of economic growth in 
general. . 

The author strésses throughout the 
limitations of the underlying source ma- 
terials. Probably less uncertainty attaches 
to the global results embodied in his Index 
of Mineral Consumption than to the esti- 
mates of the individual components, but 
for the post-1937 period at least, the 
magnitude of mineral consumption is sub- 
ject to a large probable error. Shimkin’s 
confident tone sometimes belies this pos- 
sibility, but in drawing inferences on 
potentials readers will be well advised to 
adhere to his own repeated cautions. 

As the title implies, the interest of the 
author centers more on problems of na- 
tional power and development than on 
economics in the usual sense of the word. 
Little use, for example, is made of cost- 
price relationships or of the changing rela- 
tive inputs on the factors of production in 
the several mineral industries. Shimkin’s 
primary concern is to trace the output- 
consumption trends, nationally and by 
region, of six major groups of minerals 
(about 90 per cent of the total) for the . 
period 1926 to 1950. He attempts also to 
estimate the adequacy of domestic and 
satellite reserves to meet the peacetime 
requirements of the Soviet sphere to 1970. 

The Indexes of Mineral Consumption for 
the USSR and the United States are among 
the highlights of the book. Shimkin has 
followed the familiar practice of employing 
American prices as weights in ‘preference 
to Soviet prices, which, he argues, are both 
inferior in quality and insufficient in num- 
ber for the task at hand. The use of com- 
mon weights greatly facilitates intercountry 
comparisons, but many difficulties of in- 
terpretation remain. f 

The most significant of the substantive 
findings probably in Shimkin’s inference of 
a chronic over-all mineral shortage in the 
USSR relative to imputed demand. The 
shortage has existed in varying degree for 
the past 25 years, notwithstanding an aver- 
age relative rate of growth of minerals out- 
put which was nearly twice that of the 
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* United States during its fastest period of 
expansion. Shimkin’s catalogue of the 
abundant Soviet mineral reserves, approxi- 
mately equal to those of the United States, 
is more commonly appreciated. Except 
in nonferrous metals, these reserves, ac- 
cording to his calculations, are adequate to 
permit self-sufficiency: for 20 years or more 
of intensive economic development. 

Subsequent events may prove particular 
interpretations in error, but this volume 
will remain for many years an invaluable 
springboard to the analysis of Soviet power. 
It deserves the most careful study and a 
far longer review than here permitted. 

, James H. BLACKMAN 

Johns Hopkins University 


Tompxins, SruarT Ramsay. The Russian 
Mind: From Peter the Great Through 
the Enlightenment. Pp. xi, 291. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1953. $4.00. 

That the peculiarities of the Russian 
mind have long intrigued Russian as well 
as non-Russian scholars is demonstrated 
by the great number of works which deal, 
in one way or another, with Péme Slave. 
Yet the czarist Russian mind is still con- 
sidered something of a riddle; and the 
relation between it and the Soviet mind, 
a “riddle wrapped in a mystery.” Professor 
Tompkins, armed with the strength of able 
and mature scholarship and disciplined in 
the knowledge of the Emitations of scholar- 
ship, has begun a new exploration of that 
riddle. His findings and conclusions will 
be presented in two volumes. The one 
under consideration here, The Russian 
Mind: From Peter the Great Through the 
Enlightenment, will be followed by an- 
other bringing his study up to the present 
time. : 

The author’s approach to this comprehen- 
sive study is one which leads him “to 


- trace the main trends that have marked 


the period during which Russia has been 
exposed to the impact of foreign influence, 
to observe how these alien influences were 
either assimilated or rejected, and to ar- 
rive at some general ideas about which of 
these trends are fundamental and which 
may be regarded as ephemeral” (p. vii). 
For consideration in this first volume he 
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has selected the press, censorship, educa- 
tion, the social structure, historiography, 
Freemasonry, the peasants, and the Decem- 
brists as topics through which to introduce 
and study the mental habits of Russia in 
the period from Peter the Great to the 
Crimean War. 

In this period of nearly 200 years, Pro- 
fessor Tompkins finds several basic and 
interrelated constants. Of these he con- 
siders the most important to have been 
absolutism, the application of which was 
untempered by effective restraints and the 
scope of which was not limited by viable 
traditions. Absolutism as a practice served 
the throne, and as an ‘ideology it caught 
the imagination of ‘the most determined 
opponents of the throne, those who were 
prepared to counter imperial with revolu- 
tionary absolutism. Coupled with the tradi- 
tion of absolutism was that of statism, 
which permeated the thinking of both the | 
guardians of order and their enemies. And 
growing out of a belief in unified power 
and monolithic truth was the abhorrence of 
pluralism and its blood cousin meliorism. 

This first volume of The Russian Mind 
will have to be measured, at a later date, 
against the larger and completed work. 
However it can now be judged as a member ` 
in very good standing of the small com- 
pany of books in English on Russian in- 
tellectual history. Clearly and effectively 
written, well illustrated and printed (but 
marred somewhat by hasty proofreading), 
the book brings together much material 
which has hitherto been altogether inac- 
cessible to the English reader and difficult 
of access to those who read Russian. It is 
a perceptive treatment of an important 
but obscure aspect of Russian history. 

SIDNEY HARCAVE 

Champlain College 

State University of New York 


Kotarz, WALTER. Russia and Her Colonies. 
Pp. xiv, 335. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1953. $6.00. 

We have in this book a comprehensive 
treatment of the various policies fol- 
lowed from time to time by the Soviet 
government in the treatment of national 
minorities and the dovetailing of these 
groups into the economic and political 
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structure of the Soviet Union. . The topic 
raises a number of problems, not the least 
of which is the question of the extent to 
. which Soviet policy is based on that of the 
former czarist regime. 

The writer has traced the development 
of the policy of the Soviet regime from the 
victory of the Bolsheviks in 1917 and the 
formation of a Commissariat of Nation- 
alities with Stalin at its head in the first 
cabinet. The loudly proclaimed “new 
deal” for the national groups has had to 
adapt itself to the over-all changes in 
policy of the Soviet government. In addi- 
tion to the successive constitutions which 
were adopted and the program of intensive 
industrialization inaugurated in 1929, per- 
haps even a more dominating modifying in- 
fluence was the program of abolishing 
illiteracy—a program which called for the 
teaching of all of the inhabitants of the 
Soviet Union to read and write. This was 
almost a superhuman task since many of 
these peoples were without a written alpha- 
bet. This led to the two “alphabetic revolu- 
tions,” the first being the introduction of 
the Latin alphabet for non-Russian peoples; 
the second, the substitution for the Latin 
of the Cyrillic alphabet. These successive 
changes involved great confusion. The 
effect of this latter revolution has been to 
tie the subject nationalities closer to the 
great Russian element in the Soviet em- 
pire, and at the same time to isolate them 
more effectively from the world outside. 

The writer has drawn up a comprehensive 
catalogue of various minority groups and 
the various changes in the treatment to 
which they have been subjected. This 
part of the book constitutes a bewildering 
chronicle of tortious twists of Soviet 
policy, and one that generally has sacrificed 
the interests of the minority groups to the 
external policy of the Union. For example, 
many of these groups were given a special 
status not in their own interests, but to 
embarrass neighboring countries. This has 
been especially true in Central Asia. : 

The most interesting part of the book, 
perhaps, for the average reader is the 
concluding chapter, “Soviet Nationalities 
as a World Problem,” in which the writer 
compares and contrasts the Soviet policy 
to the policy of Great Britain with regard 
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to her colonial dependencies—a fairly use- 
ful analogy. But the writer has failed to 
grapple realistically with his problem as 
far as it affects the rest of the world. He 
assumes, somewhat naively, that Com- 
munist policy is concerne primarily with 
the welfare of these national groups; and 
that any ill treatment is the result of a 
breakdown of that original policy. He 
envisages at some future time the trans- 
formation of the highly centralized Com- 
mumist state into a federal union in which 
the subject groups will be given their 
autonomy, ignoring the fact that the Com- 
munist government is engaged in a whole- 
sale process of “social engineering” to 
transport and scatter minority groups—a 
practice which appears to foreshadow the 
fusing of all such nationalities in a homo- 
geneous and undifferentiated mass as- 
similated, more or less, to the general 
great Russian pattern. 

The writer has justly emphasized the 
Russian freedom from race or color prej- 
udices constantly proclaimed to the world. 
Yet this is not inconsistent with the most 
brutal and inhuman treatment of the na- 
tional minorities and the denial of all 
human rights. This seems to be in keeping 
with the practice in the czarist time, when, 
if we ignore anti-Semitism, the Russians 
showed themselves ruthless in the treat- 
ment of the non-Russians while at the same 
time showing a complete absence of, any 
policy of discrimination on purely racial 
grounds. 

Stuart R. Tompkins 

University of Oklahoma 


Scuomipt, Dana ApAMs Anatomy of a 
Satellite. Pp. ix, 512 Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1952. $5.00. - 


The Soviet Union regards her satellites 
as mere appendages and satrapies, and, if 
one suspects some exaggeration in this 
statement, he should be led to this most 
recent and factual study of Czechoslovakia, 
in which the seasoned correspondent of the 
New York Times clearly shows bow and to 
what extent the country is exploited by the 
minions of Moscow; Łow one-sided trade 
agreements are concluded and their terms 
fulfilled to the detriment of Czech econ- 
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omy; how the Soviets obtain Czech in- 
dustrial goods below world price levels 
and then re-export them at high prices, 
while poor Czechs have to pay more for 
Soviet wheat than they would be paying 
for Canadian wheat (pp. 399-400); and 
how the once balanced economy of the 
country is upset and thereby the living 
standard is lowered by an unnecessary 
overemphasis on heavy industries. 

Mr. Schmidt arrived in Prague in April 
of 1949, and was ordered out of the country 
on May 31, 1950, but his book is not 
based solely on his experiences of that 
stay. He had been there as a correspondent 
many years before unhappy Czechs were 
drawn behind the Iron Curtain; and the 
value of his book is enhanced considerably 
by his knowledge of pre-Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. It is divided into ‘five large, 
uneven parts. In the first sixty odd pages 
he gives a fairly useful sketch of Czecho- 
slovak history, while in the remaining part 
he deals with Communist Czechoslovakia, 
giving a complete account of the police 
state, describing the means and the methods 
by which the entire social, economic, polit- 
ical, and even intellectual fabric of the 
country is sovietized. To the author 
sovietization means Russification. Con- 
fiscation, nationalization, regimentation, and 
endless planning—all these are fully dealt 
with. The breakup of the church is most 
adequately treated. We are once more 
told that to the Communists the Catholic 
Church was the main enemy, and therefore 
it had to be dealt with most severely. 

The author reiterates the old refrain that 
Czechoslovakia actually fell to the Com- 
munists early in 1945, partly through the 
unfounded belief of Benes that the Czechs 
must learn to get along with the Soviets, 
and partly because of the West’s failure to 
liberate Prague. When the provisional 
government was established at Kosice. (in 
April, 1945) Communists had the upper 
hand in that government From then on 
to the end of 1947 Czechoslovakia main- 
tained an uneasy balance between East and 
West; but the Communist coup of Febru- 
ary, 1948 could not be delayed, and when 
it came the whole democratic structure 
crumbled because Western democracies 
seemed to be helpless. Since then the 
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very soul of Czechoslovakia is being tor- 
mented and tortured while the West cannot 
even decide whether to condemn this 
“man’s inhumanity to man” in plain lan- 
guage, or to dispatch additional notes of © 
protest to Communist tyrants. 
A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 
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Somary, FeLx: Democracy at Bay: A 
Diagnosis and a Prognosis. Translated 
from the German by Norbert Guterman. 
Pp. ix, 172. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952. $2.50. 

‘From Zurich comes this thoughtful and 
scholarly discussion of the problems con- 
fronting democracy, by the European econ- 
omist and banker, Dr. Somary, whose 
erudition and critical powers are most im- 
pressive in this tightly packed diagnosis 
of democracy's ills. 

With his rather less than hopeful prog- 
nosis, however, there is likely to be some 
sharp disagreement in this country. What 
worries Dr. Somary greatly is egalitarianism. 
From his vantage point as a member of 
the educated and prosperous European 
élite, he dislikes and distrusts the common 
man—‘the rabble’—and he is gravely con- 
cerned about the threats to the middle class 
in our modern societies. International 
organizations (such as the United Nations) 
are in his opinion “wretched substitutes” 
for the church, and social legislation as a 
means of combatting communism he does 
not regard as effective. 

The author makes very convincing his 
analysis of the steps that led to the de- 
velopment of democracy in the West. But 
with some of his assertions, which reflect 
rather a more aristocratic than a demo- 
cratic point of view, this reviewer cannot 
find himself wholeheartedly in accord. 

Dr. Somary traces in logical steps the 
development of the democratic idea, point- 
ing out that Christianity, which came from 
the East, “exerted lasting influence only in 
the West”—and made freedom a universal 
possession. He considers the French Revo- 
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lution genuinely idealistic, of more value 
to democracy than our own War of In- 
dependence. “The Americans,” he says, 
“were not interested in proclaiming uni- 
versal rights; it would scarcely have oc- 
curred to them to grant such rights to the 


Indians, the Negro slaves, or the French’ 


Canadians.” In all fairness there is a 
large element of truth here, but it is hard 
to avoid the feeling that Jefferson and 
some of his fellow rebels were greatly 
influenced by Rousseau and the very French 
Encyclopedists who, says Dr. Somary, “had 
ideas far in advance of their age.” 

In his opinion the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century struggles for democracy de- 
feated their own ostensibly idealistic pur- 
poses and led inevitably to the era of wars 
and to greater tyrannies than mankind had 
ever known. That this age has seen and 
is seeing ruthless tyrannies as horrible as 
any in mankind’s long history can hardly 
be disputed, but can we agree with such 
assertions that “the common man no longer 
even knows what are the hallmarks of a 
free citizen”? He also deplores’ the growth 
of direct taxation and asserts that it is 
accepted without resistance. 

He makes a strong plea for greater laissez- 
faire in economic matters; he argues for 
less taxation and a going-back to harsher 
treatment of delinquent debtors. If decided 
swings to what many would call extreme 
conservatism are the only hope for democ- 
racy, this book Breen a discouraging 
outlook. 


On the hopeful side, ‘however Dr. Som- . 


ary says that “if a democracy is to endure 
it must not be brought into a country from 
without, least of all by an erstwhile enemy; 
it must grow organically.” And it be- 
hooves us to ponder this solemn warning. 

With all his urging of less government 
and greater freedom (especially for busi- 
ness) Dr. Somary feels that communism 
“ |. . can be resisted only by a rigidly 
disciplined counter-organization. But this 
contradicts the basic principles of democ- 
racy.” 

In his guarded prognosi8, Dr. Somary 
sounds a faintly hopeful note that, if 
democracy could transform itself, and #f 
the right kind of leaders should appear, the 
best that democracy has in common with 
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Stoicism and Christianity might meet the 
challenge. 
FREDERICK P, GRUENBERG 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MUnLeNFeLD, Hans. Politik ohne Wunsch- 
bilder. Pp 387. Miinchen: Verlag von 
R. Oldenbourg. 1952. RM 19.50. 
Politik okne Wunschbilder, in more 

meaningful translation “Politics without 

Ideologies,” is a philosophical attempt to 

establish a new and more modern theory of 

conservatism. The author ‘sees in our 
political tendencies a, what he calls, con- 
servative turn. In view of the intellectual 
confusion of our times a re-examination 
of the conservative thought seems to him 
imperative. To him, of course, con- 
servatism is not a somewhat feudalistic 
ideology of vested interests, of a selfish 
social-reactionary type tending to perpetuate 
and to preserve antiquated life situations. 
His conservative turn is rather a reaction to 
technological progress accompanied by an 
emotional regress. To the author the 
dream of progress with all its doctrines, 
programs, plans, and’ ideologies faded away 
after the catastrophe of the last world war 
and resulted in general search for a policy 
without ideologies, namely the new con- 
servatism. Liberalism and even socialism 
are taking a conservative turn. It is, he 
maintains, important, to resist a process of 


-radical changes in permanency in order to 


preserve the remnants of our existential 
stability. Reflections about the sense and 
the essence of our existence lead from the 
intellectual position of “progressive” think- 
ing to the counterposition of conservatism. 

To lay the foundations of his theory of 
conservatism as a defense mechanism 
against the bankruptcy of ideologies Mithl- 
enfeld gives quite a thorough description 
of the modern ideologies since the age of 
enlightenment. Ideologies to him mean an ' 
unchaining of emotional forces such as 
hatred and envy, selfishness, and hunger 
for power, doctrines of salvation eventually 
leading to political and cultural collapse. 
Liberalism, the ideology of modern liberty 
and progress, is analyzed in its humanita- 
rian-idealistic contents as well as in its 
economic-positivistic aspects. However the 
development liberalism took created the 
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form of neo-liberalism as a conservative 
turn especially in its concept of economic 
decentralization. But also, according to 
Miihlenfeld, socialism in its idealistic and 
materialistic essence reveals through the 
transition to reform-socialism the same 
conservative tendency. Even communism 
in Marxian, Leninistic, and Stalinistic ex- 
pression seems to change into different 
directions. 

Depicting the origin of the conservative 
thought (Moeser and Burke) and the two 
forms of conservatism, the conservative 
romantics (Adam Mueller, Savigny, and 
the Historical School) and the conservative 
systematics (Hall, Hegel, and Stahl), he 
gives a clear representation of the origin 
of German Nationalism (Fichte, Hegel, and 
Treitschke) which he terms a pseudo-con- 
servative aberration. In the eyes of the 
author all the ideologies of wishful thinking 
lead eventually to the destruction of 
human existence through the permanent 
intensification of a sinister correlation be- 
tween rationale, the rational mind, and 
passionate drives. For the sake of counter- 
action it is the primary task of the con- 
servative theory to reconstruct the inner 
human forces against the abnormal arti- 
ficiality of the now existing order of life, 
against the encroachments of our rationaliz- 
ing and mechanizing civilization. The 
conservative concept of state, society, and 
economic life believes in theory and prac- 
tice in the expulsion of the mechanism of 
centralization with its levelizing stand- 
ardization and force. 
conservatism is deeply religious. It is, so 
ends this highly interesting book, the unity 
of theory and practice which distinguishes 
conservative politics from wishful ideo- 
logical thinking and makes conservatism 
the foremost task of our time. 

ROBERT SCHARF 

Georgia Institute of Technology 


Muuten, Norsert. The Return of Ger- 
many: A Tale of Two Countries. Pp. 
vi, 310. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1953. $4.50. 

The book originated in on-the-spot ob- 


servations for the Reader’s Digest, New 
Leader, Commentary, and Commonweal, 


Last but not least, - 
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by the German-born author, Doctor of 
Philosophy with Honors, in Political Econ- 
omy, from the University of Munich. 

It contains fourteen pungent chapters: 
Only Yesterday; Ruins, Reminders, and 
Rip van Winkle; Hitler’s Post-Mortem; Old 
Nazis and Neo-Nazis; East Germany’s 
Red Reich; West Germany’s Kingless King- 
dom; What Now, Uber Alles?; Jews, 
Germans, Anti-Semites; Soviet Man of 
German Make; Land of Lonely People; 
Berlin, World in Village Focus; Welfare 
State and Workers’ State; America in 
German Eyes; The Test of Tomorrow. 

The author analyzes social, economic, 
political, and cultural groups, and out- 
standing figures of all shades, opinions, and 
trends. He evaluates their past and present 
as background for the future, in the setting 
of their particular interests, mutual rela- 
tionships, and over-all attitude to the com- 
monweal. Exposing their multifariously 
telescoped “ambivalences,” he coolly pro- 
ceeds to knock the props from under their 
tenaciously held positions, ruthlessly de- 
bunking their cherished “clichés” and 
“stereotypes ” 

Prior to the Hitler nightmare, German 
voters, exercising their hard-won franchise, 
splintered disastrously into more than 40 
political parties representing sharply defined 
social, political, and cultural interests. 
Voting their pet peeves or fancies in the 
legislature, in the privacy of their homes 
they proclaimed as test of personal freedom 
complete detachment from moral and 
political consequences of their legislative 
commitments. In the “American imposed” 
democracy of the West German Reich, the 
voter, restricted in his choice within a 
drastically reduced party set-up, finds him- 
self legally and factually saddled with the 
very responsibility heretofore disdainfully 
rejected. In the Eastern Reich’s people’s 
democracy, personal detachment of any 
kind is categorically opposed by the of- 
ficialdom of the one and only Communist 
Party, es a danger to the collective free- 
dom of the working class and treason to 
the Workers’ State. : 

The text abounds in oversimplifications 
of this sort. Inherent in the subject, they 
defy reduction of equivocable reality to 
unequivocable analysis and definition con- 
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ceivable only in the entrancing domain of 
would-be scientific semantics. 

To the meticulous, all too few of the 
many hundreds of quotations are docu- 
„mented. The same applies to statistics 
galore, many mercifully rounded, ranging 
up to multibillion status. 

The staccato style is enlivened by a 
scintillating mixture of a somewhat exotic 
manner of speech and liberal dashes of 
plain American lingo. 

The significance of the book is enhanced 
for American readers by Germany’s evolv- 
ing pivotal position in the global ideological 
and political tug of war, as it affects and 
concerns the United States. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

Johns Hopkins University 


Gay, PETER. The Dilemma of Democratic 
Socialism: Eduard Bernstein's Challenge 
to Marx. Pp. xvii, 334. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. $4.50. 
This account of Bernstein’s life, work, 

and impact fills a lamentable gap in the 

history of political ideas and social move- 
ments. As most students are aware, demo- 
cratic socialist movements in Western 

Europe have been plagued by the contradic- 

tion of devotion both to the revolutionary 

dialectics of Karl Marx and to the ethical 
principles and political means of democracy. 

If the socialist stakes all on the methods 

of parliamentary democracy he may never 

attain power, or, having attained power 
by democratic, parliamentary means, he 
may be slaughtered by fascists or reaction- 
aries. But if the socialist commits himself 
to the dialectical “algebra of revolution,” 
the lack of organic harmony between means 
and ends may result in a gross and tragic 
distortion of professed socialist goals. This, 
as Dr. Gay shows, was the “dilemma of 
democratic Socialism” faced by German 
Social-Democracy and particularized in the 
life and thought of the genial and cour- 
ageous Eduard Bernstein. Lenin believed 
that the parliamentary path was impossible 
and insisted that socialist deeds must 
match revolutionary Marxist theory. Bern- 
stein took an opposite tack. He urged that 

German Social-Democracy abandon its rev- 

olutionary slogans and commit itself openly 

to democratic and reformist tactics. 
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Bernstein’s tactical commitment was sup- 
ported by. a systematic critique of the 
foundations of Marxist theory. He in- 
sisted that the middle classes did not dis- 
appear, that impoverishment of the prole- 
tariat was not increasing, and that economic 
crises were diminishing in intensity and 
duration. Although denying that he re- 
jected socialism as a final goal, Bernstein 
emphasized primarily the movement itself, 
particularly peaceful and democratic means 
of struggle. Consequently he rejected 
Marx’s “historical prophesy” of revolution 
and catastrophe and adopted compromise, 
reform, and evolution toward socialism as 
an ethically desirable, but not scientifically 
predetermined, goal. In theoretical areas, 
Bernstein opposed an empiricism and tenta- 
tive Neo-Kantianism to Marxism, discarded 
dialectics as superfluous to Marxist theory, 
and regarded the value theory as useful but 
somewhat metaphysical. - 

As the author indicates, while Bernstein 
exposed with shrewdness and accuracy 
some of the major weaknesses of Marxism, 
he sometimes muddled his own theoretical 
counterattack. He misconceived dialectic 
and was too optimistic, even fatuous, in his 
assessment of economic trends, middle-class 
dynamics, and political prospects. Fur- | 
thermore, he failed realistically to assess 
the probability of peaceful surrender to a 
socialist majority in Imperial Germany. 

Dr. Gay’s book is a competent work, 
written in lively fashion, end thoroughly 
documented. The author’s critical judg- 
ments are moderate, carefully drawn, and 
well substantiated. For the study of 
political theory, European political and 
social movements—-the history of Social- 
Democracy in particular—this treatise sup- 
plies a wealth of interesting and reward- 
ing material. 

Davo G. SMITH 

Johns Hopkins University 


VorcetIn, Eric. The New Science of 
Politics: An Introduction. Charles H. 
Walgreen Foundation Lectures. Pp. xiii, 
193. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. $3.00. 

The title is misleading. Only the in- 
troduction deals with the new science of 
politics. The book’s six chapters are given 
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to specific topics—political representation 
and modern gnosticism. They are meant 
to illustrate the allegedly new science, it 
is true. But they stand better on their 
own merits. For what the author calls a 
“new science” is exposed to the rejoinder, 
certain to be raised by nonbelievers, and 
not by them alone, that it is neither new 
nor science, but rather a revival of Thomism 
and an appeal for unscientific metaphysital 
speculations, while the chapters on repre- 
sentation and gnosticism are not open to 
this criticism. They are essentially scien- 
tific ih the modern sense so ardently 
excoriated by the author, and yet they are 
new and important. 

The first three warn us that over the 
democratic concepts of formal representa- 
tion we must not overlook the need for 
“existential” representation, which has often 
been present under nondemocratic forms 
of government and may. be dangerously 
absent under democratic ones. It must 
be rooted in the “self-interpretation” of 
society. Arresting illustrations are offered 
to show the interrelation between concepts 
of representation and religious or cosmo- 
logical ideas and images. They include a 
striking correspondence between a thir- 
teenth-century Mongol khan and the Ro- 
man pope, and a deep-digging analysis of 
Roman society in the imperial period. All 
these are first-rate scholarly contributions. 

The same holds true of the subsequent 
three chapters on modern gnosticism. By 
this name Professor Voegelin calls all those 
movements that claim to know the course 
of secular history in advance, beginning 
with Joachim of Flora, who expected the 
era of the Holy Spirit on earth to begin 
at a definite date (1260); and continuing 
in ever more secularized variations -to the 
present time, especially in modern pro- 
gressivism, both left-wing (Marxism) and 
right-wing (Western). He points up the 
unrealistic elements in all these schools of 
thought and the grave dangers which spring 
from the fact that, even in their moderate 
variations, they fail to take full account 
of the true nature of man. 

Some sort of a deep disgust has driven 
the author to preface these two important 
contributions to political science with a 
militant call for a complete renewal of that 
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science. Much of what he says against 
the scientifc habits of this century is 
justified. Yet it seems that in the last 
analysis what he demands is a change in 
focus rather than in method, and a change, 
in vocabulary—the term science to com- 
prise metephysical speculation—rather than 
a denial of the need for a distinction be- 
tweeh proven propositions and unproven 
speculations. Certainly his chapters on 
representation and gnosticism do deal with 
men and ages engaged in metaphysical 
speculations. But the author himself 
hardly applies metaphysical or otherwise 
unusual methods in his treatment; with 
the exception of a few passages, these 
chapters could have been written by a 
scholar of the relativistic school as far as 
method is concerned. His entire fight 
against modern gnosticism is actually a 
fight against pseudoscientific speculations on 
the course of history, not essentially differ- 
ent from fights of other twentieth-century 
scholars against other, or the same, un- 
scientific speculations, Was it not Max 
Weber who forty years ago launched a 
famous attack against scientific belief in 
progress? Voegelin strangely misrepresents 
Weber, whom he otherwise treats with 
great esteem, when he says Weber declared 
all values to be “beyond science,” and” 
“treated all values as equal.” He did 
nothing of this. There is no space here to 
go into this matter, nor into the great 
positive merits of Voegelin’s book, more 
deeply; I intend to do so in a forthcoming 
issue of Social Research. 
ARNOLD BRECHT 
New School for Social Research, 
Graduate Faculty 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR. Arrow in the Blue: 
An Autobiography. Pp. ix, 353. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 
$5.00. 

This is a most valuable, a most stimulat- 
ing, and a most problematic book, possibly 
the one autobiography since Rousseau’s 
Confessions that stirs the reader most, 
forcing him to commute, as it were, be- 
tween the two attitudes of looking away 
in emphatic shame and yielding again to 
gripping interest. It is the autobiography 
of one of those rare neurotics who “have 
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made good,” not by overcoming their 
neurosis, but by achieving worth-while 
works. 

Because of this combination of a lucid 
description of a neurosis (and its influence 
on attitudes, motivations, orientations) 
with the branching out and taking root of 
this neurotic personality in the world, this 
is a more valuable book than the famous 
autobiography. of Henri Frédéric Amiel 
Fragments d’un Journal Intime. The Swiss 
author left as his only work’ the description 
of his inability-to achieve anything else. 

This neurotic, then, notwithstanding his 
anxieties, his shyness, his tendency to run 
away, his continuous masquerading, his as- 
sumed impertinence,. was able to see, to 
understand, and to describe masterfully the 
social background of the life of bourgeoisie 
and petit bourgeoisie, in Budapest, in 
Vienna, in Jerusalem, in Paris, and, last 
but not least, of liberalism in Germany 
on -its deathbed. As assistant editor-in- 
chief of the Vossische Zeitung in Berlin, 
Koestler was in a position to watch the 
foolishly suicidal mimicking of ultrana- 
tionalism practiced since 1930 by this 
erstwhile pacifistic, individualistic, cosmo- 
politan, humanitarian paper. 

In the following part of the book, “The 
Road to Marx,” Koestler offers an analysis 
of the psychodynamics of Communism and 
totalitarian propaganda. Why did sober 
scientists like Bernal, Fuchs, and Joliot- 
Curie, career diplomats such as Alger Hiss, 
Guy Burgess, and Donald MacLean, fall 
for this type of propaganda? The answer 
is because, like all of us, they were un- 
consciously longing to breathe this 
“invigorating” All-Or-Nothing atmosphere. 
Their boyhood fantasies of Wild West, of 
Superman, Dracula, and Hopalong Cassidy 
could be satisfied by the typical conspira- 
tional secrecy of the communistic cells. 
They all, like himself, Koestler believes, 
stepped from an intellectually open into an 
intellectually closed world. ‘Marxism, like 
orthodox Freudianism, like Catholicism, is 
a closed system,” and Koestler does not 
hesitate to refer such attitudes directly to 
the perpetual adolescence, or, in the words 
of Goethe, to the neurotic immaturity of 
the creative mind. A dangerous theory, 
and, as the critical reader will observe, a 
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no less totalitarian one than the ordinary 
brand of the Freudian school, which, by the 
way, is a far cry from the ideas of Freud 
himself. . 

The material of “The Road to Marx” 
was already used in Koestler’s contribution 
to C. Crossman’s The God that Failed of ' 
1950. Let us say that we are looking for- 
ward to the continuation of this auto- 
biography, and by the same token, let us 
say that we would like to see several years 
elapse between this and the forthcoming 
volume. Possibly, future maturation, to- 
gether with a change of venue and values 
on the political scene will allow the author 
to develop his vistas and look at the 
precious raw material of his life from: new 
angles. Our wish for the author is that he 
may give us an even richer “neuroergog- 
raphy.” 

W. G. ELIASBERG 

New York City 


Nammer, Lewis. In the Nazi Era. Pp. vii, 
204. London: Macmillan & Co. (dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by St. Martin’s 
Press), 1952. $2.50. 


In this book a well-known historian of 
modern diplomacy has assembled a number 
of trenchant and illuminating reviews of 
various memoirs published after World 
War II. These include recent works by 
von Dirksen, German Ambassador in Mos- 
cow and Tokyo, von Weizsäcker, who was 
Ambassador in Rome, the brothers Kordt, 
who were Ribbentrop’s associates in the 
Foreign Office, and the account of Paul 
Schmidt, Hitler’s interpreter. The memoirs 
of former German generals are also re- 
viewed. 

In telling fashion Sir Lewis dissects the 
arguments which the survivors of the elite 
of the Nazi regime put up in their de- 
fense. He clearly shows how hollow and 
pointless these are. He reveals, for ex- 
ample, that the alleged plot against Hitler 
in 1938 and, in consequence, the “op- 
portunity” which the’ British missed of 
checking Hitler’s aggressive intent before 
Munich, are little more than myth. He 
points out so many inaccuracies and mis- 
interpretations made by the writers of these 
memoirs that one is warranted to draw the 
general conclusion that most of the post- 
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war literature produced by those people 
who were in leading positions in the Nazi 
regime is wholly unreliable. 

The book permits us to relive in vivid 
fashion the last few years preceding World 
War II and to see the various forces that 
were at work in perspective. The book 
concludes with a fascinating chapter which 
reviews the memoirs of the former French 
Ambassador, M. Robert Coulondre, in 
Moscow and, after 1938, in Berlin. The 
chapter is properly entitled “Memoirs of a 
Realist.” From it we gain the insight that 
the truly missed opportunities arose from 
French and British ineptitude in handling 
their relations with Soviet Russia which 
put them in the position of having to sup- 
port German moves for power in Europe. 
The dilemma that confronted diplomats 
before Munich and which appears to con- 
front them still is succinctly revealed in 
the following passage written by M. 
Coulondre: “When I was starting for 
Russia, -I did not discern the deepest 
reason ... why it was essential, crucial, 
for France to avoid war. Only toward the 
end of my stay in the U.S.S.R. did I 
become aware of it... . Vanquished, France 
would be Nazified; victorious, she was 
bound, foremost owing to the destruction 
of German power, . . . to sustain, with the 
test of Europe, the crushing weight of 
- the Slav world, armed with Communist 
flame-throwers.” 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 


ANGELOPOULOS, ANGELOS. Planisme et 
progrès social. Pp. 403. Paris: Librairie 
Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
1953. 1,200 francs. 

M. Angelopoulos’ bock is a general argu- 
ment in favor of national and international 
economic planning, to attain the purposes 
of the “welfare state.” It draws principally 
_ upon Keynesian economic theory and the 
recent practical experience of Britain and 
the United States in the realm of inter- 
national planning, with the intention of 
rendering this kind of social endeavor more 
understandable to the educated public 
opinion of western continental Europe. 

The first four chapters, which are of 
broad. scope, set forth the thesis that the 
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consensus as to what are the proper ob- 
jectives of the state undergoes transforma- 
tion from one age to another. Unless this 
evolution is accepted as legitimate, an era 
of crisis end revolution develops, such as 
that of 1789-1848. In our time, such an 
evolution is in mid-course, from the 
postulates of laissez-faire to those of the 
welfare state. This movement began in 
the aftermath of the First World War, 
under the impact of the. labor movement. 
In the interbellum period, the propertied 
classes were still strong enough to thwart 
it, maintaining the “established order” as 
against the “new order.” But now, after 
the Second World War, the evolution is 
inexorable. Hence the task of our genera- 
tion is to expedite a smooth transition to 
the new epoch. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
practical aspects of the problem. The crux 
of it is state control of the factors of in- 
vestment and savings, so as to achieve 
full employment and a rising standard of 
living. This implies planning on an inter- 
national scale, involving the integration of 
economic plans as among industrial coun- 
tries and the systematic development of 
“underdeveloped areas.” Moreover, it must 
envision constant economic and social prog- 
ress, not merely stability and security. 

American readers will find little new in 
the thesis or the argumentation. Yet the 
book is of considerable interest. It is an 
evidence of the degree to which educated 
opinion in continental Europe is approach- 
ing an acceptance of ideas now common- 
place in America and Britain. It is also 
a useful survey and synthesis of the litera- 
ture on the problem of planning which 
has appeared in continental Europe since ` 
the close of the war. The notes are a 
helpful bibliographical guide for this topic. 

PAUL FARMER 

University of Wisconsin 
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VAN DER VLUGT, EBED. Asia Aflame: 
Communism in the East. Pp. xiv, 294. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 
1953. $6.00. 
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Communism makes headway where tradi- 
tional value systems have broken down, 
whether among Western “intellectuals” who 
have lost their faith ın God, or among 
Asians who have renounced their old values 
and are casting about for something to be- 
lieve in. Having thrust aside the beliefs 
of their forefathers, they cease to be 
people, upon whom the whole concept of 
democratic sovereignity is based, and be- 
come the masses whom Communist dem- 
agogues are so thoroughly trained to manip- 
ulate. Mr. Van der Vlugt, barrister at the 
Court of Justice, Amsterdam, and founder 
of the journal Le Monde Nouveau in 
Paris and London, develops this analysis 
from many years of observation in Europe 
and from long experience in various parts 
of Asia. 

Old forms of society in the West, though 
still in existence, are being “hollowed out 
from within,” Mr. Van der Vlugt pursues, 
with important spiritual principles falling 
into disuse and discredit. In the East, this 
“hollowing out” process is far more dan- 
gerous. Millions of people there are search- 
ing convulsively for_new forms of society, 
but whenever their leaders fail to extract 
the best from a combination of old and 
new, large numbers—espécially the youth 
—imerge with the masses and are there- 
after prime prey for the Communists. 

After delineating the Communist offen- 
sive in the Middle East, India, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, China, and Japan, Mr. Van der 
Vlugt faces up to the problem of how to 
mobilize an effective counterattack. Eco- 
nomic aid to free nations in Asia, the 
gradualistic granting of independence to 
remaining colonial areas, military strength 
and preparedness—all these, he believes, 
are of utmost importance. But the West 
can take such measures and still fail unless 
the free peoples of the world succeed in 

‘opposing Communist dynamism with a 
greater dynamism, “especially in the realms 
of ideas and emotions.” Asia can be lost 
or won, he emphasizes, depending upon our 
own understanding and use of the dynamic 
force of essentially spiritual ideas. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Mr. Van 


der Vlugt blunts the edge of otherwise 


incisive arguments by protesting a little 
too much in defense of Dutch policies in 
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Asia and by the occasional introduction of 
undocumented innuendo against Mr. Dean 
Acheson and other American policy makers, 
He states, for example, that the Secretary 
of State was “doubtless” aided in his con- 
ception of Far Eastern policy by “two of 
his most trusted younger advisers: Mr. 
Owen Lattimore and Mr. Alger Hiss.” 
Loose statements of this sort, however 
they are interpreted, do damage to some- 
one. It is the opinion of this reviewer, 
therefore, that such assertions, if made at ` 
all, should be stated with precision and 
meticulously supported. 

Asia Aflame carries a short foreword by 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer. 

Rosert C. NortH 
Hoover Institute and Library 
Stanford University ° 


Fren, Morton H. Fabric of Chinese 
Society: A Study of the Social Life of a 
Chinese County Seat. Pp. xiv, 247. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 
$4.25. 

It is always fascinating to view one’s own 
familiar surroundings through the writings 
of someone else, particularly if the writer 
employs an approach appreciatively differ- 
ent from the conventional. He is apt to 
point out phenomena as typical or peculiar 
which one has always taken for granted and 
has frequently overlooked. A great num- 
ber of books on China and the Chinese 
people have been written by talented jour- 
nalists and learned Sinologists who have 
presented pictures of prominent char- 
acteristics and general outlines of the 
country in broad strokes. Comparatively 
few books have been written by sociologists 
and anthropologists who have confined 
themselves to intensive studies of local 
communities and have imbibed from the 
soil the cultural and spiritual sap which 
nourishes the inhabitants. Both approaches 
are perfectly legitimate, and both can lead 
to useful knowledge and interesting com- 
parisons. 

Fabric of Chinese Society is a book 
belonging to the latter category. Its au- 
thor, Mr. Fried, selected Ch’uhsien, a com- 
munity in east central China, to make the 
microscopic cultural inquiry by employing 
the so-called “community study method.” 


i 


nostalgia. 
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In his book, he presents many valuable 
data and advances certain hypotheses which 
add significantly to the understanding of 
the Chinese cultural pattern. The scope of 
his emphasis includes not only the cultural 
constant but also the individual variable; 
in order to support his Lypotheses, he has 
made many detailed case studies in a 
manner best known to anthropologists. 

Ch’uhsien is a city not far from where 
I was born and spent my tender years. 
His descriptions of familial kinship and 
extra-familiar ‘relationships of the inhab- 
itants of Ch’uhsien are accurate and pene- 
trating which bring me an acute feeling of 
His conclusions also prove to 
be interesting and valid. Contrary to the 
popular belief that kinship relations form 
the basis of Chinese society, Mr. Fried 
points out that extrafamilial relationships 
sometimes constitute even more important 
factors in the alignment of economic and 
political forces. 

However, the reader must be aware of 
the fact that the study was made just 
before the Communist forces swept that 
part of the country. Since the triumph of 
the Communist power in China, all cultural 
and social standards have been artificially 
altered. Although how significant a propor- 
tion of this change tends to be permanent 
remains to_be seen, the cultural pattern 
of Ch’uhsien, undoubtedly, has changed 
beyond recognition since Mr. Fried made 
his study. This book, therefore, has a 
special value in that it will serve as a 
basis for comparison in the analysis of 
social changes when more studies of similar 
nature on the current pattern under the 
Communist impact become available. 

Dyanc CHU 

New York City 


OurerBRIDGE, Leonarp M. The Lost 
‘Churches of China. Pp. 237, Phila- 
delphia: Westminister Press, n.d. (1952). 
$3.50. 

Though writing as a prophet and exhorter 
calling to witness the history of five ex- 
pulsions of “Christianity” from China in 
thirteen centuries, the author’s historical 
data and generalizations on the previous 
four lie in our fields of culture contact 
and culture change; and his report and 
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interpretation of today’s Chinese Com- 
munism and its psychological responses to 
different elements in American foreign 
policy, should be scrutinized by our social 
scientists as well as by government officers 
because of the paucity of such reports. 

His book, however, is almost dual in 
nature. The latter half begins with the 
nineteenth century and reads like direct 
emotionalized reactions to his recent re- 
visitation of China to investigate the ef- 
fects of Communism upon Christian 
Churches; the first half, devoted to the 
Nestorians, early Franciscans, and early 
Jesuits in China, reads like a semimono- 
graphic study out of his University of 
Chicago (Divinity School?) Ph.D. thesis 
of the same title. 

In this first half his underlying interest 
is in [whipping the dead horses of] the 
ever fatal results of mingling church and 
state affairs, and of failing to tolerate, and 
to build missionary propaganda upon, the 
ethical and religious “truths” of indigenous 
beliefs. In the latter half he goes further 
and claims that, in undermining Confucian 
and Laotzian teachings on God and human 
personality, the Christian churches created 
a vacuum. They themselves tried to fill 
this vacuum with externals such as hu- 
manitarianism, institutionalism, and doc- 
trine diverse instead of unified; but they 
left out the spiritual core needed to fill it. 
On the other hand, since the recent 
“tumultuous upheaval of China’s millions 
is the struggle of the human spirit for a 
more abundant life” (p. 189), Communism, 
coming as “a social philosophy in which 
society is organized into passionate action 
to bring about the millennium without 
God” (p. 188), was able to enter that 
vacuum “like a rushing wind.” 

In this victorious stage of China's 
“unparalleled” revolution, moreover, the 
churches suffered the political fate they 
had deserved by allying themselves, for 
protection, with Western political forces. 
When the Yalta agreements inexcusably 
flouted prior promises of the Western 
democracies and peeled China’s face,’ and 
Chiang Kai-shek failed to repudiate the 
agreements, in fact accepted them, the 
Chinese people turned against Chiang along 
with the Western democracies; his armies 
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melted away; and Chinese Communism, 
which “is but a temporary phase of a 
resurgent nationalism” (p. 189), merely 
took over. 

Thus, as four times previously in China’s 
history, the imported Christian institutions 
and their members were classified as politi- 
cal outs, especially since their God could 
no more be reconciled with Communism 
than could Confucian ethics. And they 
are being de-Christianized. 

In spite of the ‘author’s imitation of 
current loose use of such terms as “revolu- 
tion,” “nationalism,” and the “people,” 
his naiveté regarding international Com- 
munism, and his simplistic explanation of 
Communist victories, his reporting of Com- 

` munist activities and indigenous reactions 
during the last few years is worth examina- 
tion. 2+ 
Maurice T. Price 

Maxwell Air Force Base i 


RawLmson, H. G. India: A Short Cul- 
tural History. Pp. xv, 454. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. $8 00. 

The work under review is a revised ver- 
sion of the author’s work on the cultural 
history of India first published in 1937. 
This excellent work was undertaken by the 
writer to rouse interest among English 
readers that they might be able to make a 
proper and sympathetic appraisal of the 
culture of the Indian people, with their 
great past and future important role in 
world affairs. In the preface of the 
work, this English scholar writes: 

“English people as a whole have been 
singularly blind to the significance of India’s 
contribution to world-culture; there has 
been a positive distaste, born of prejudice 
and apathy, for Indian spiritual and 
aesthetic values. Today, when India is 
once more emerging with that persistent 
vitality which has been her characteristic 
through ages, from eclipse, it is more than 
incumbent on us to realise the greatness of 
her past achievements in religion, pclitics, 
art and literature... .” 

With this spirit, vast amounts of ma- 
terial on Indian history, covering more 
than 5,000 years, have been condensed 
within the short compass of 420 pages, 
avoiding details. In 22 short chapters, in 
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very clear and simple language, the work 
gives us a synthesis of Indian history 
depicting significant and distinctive aspects 
of achievements and contributions of the 
various peoples of India who were original 
inhabitants of the land and of others who 
migrated into the country and of others 
who were invaders but later settled in the 
country. The book, at the same time gives 
a connected history of India up to the fall 
of the Mogul empire; while the chapter on 
Modern India is rather meager, covering 
only 23 pages, although it contains a 
valuable synthesis of cultural forces be-- 
hind the making of Modern India. 

The work is enriched by 24 very ex- 
cellent plates and 45 illustrations of Indian 
archeology, art, and architecture, covering 
the period from pre-historic Mohenhjo- 
Daro era to eighteenth-century India. It 
contains twelve interesting maps. Such 
maps as Alexander’s route to India, Indian 
Trade Routes (both east and west), Indo- 
Chinese Trade Routes (routes for inter- 
course with China, Tibet, and the Far 
East) are fascinating and at the same time 
most enlightening, showing paths of cul- 
tural expansion of India of the by-gone 
days. The author indicates that ancient 
India had intercourse with the West; and 
Indian thought influenced some of the 
Greek philosophers. “In the vision of Er 
the Pamphylian, with which the Republic 
(of Plato) closes, are clearly stated the 
Hindu doctrines of reincarnation and 
Karma, ‘each returning to a second life, 
and receiving the one agreeable to his 
desire.” The Myth of the Cave in Book 
VI is an equally clear exposition of the 
Vedanta doctrine of Maya, the illusionary 
character of the objects of the senses. 
Plato’s division of his ideal polity into 
three orders—Guardians, Auxiliaries, and 


_Workers—is reminiscent of Indian Varnas, 


Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas. It is 
difficult to believe that these may be ac- 
counted for merely as coiticidences” (pp. 
55-56). / 

The western world was influenced by 
Arab contribution in the field of sciences. 
But what is known as Arabic notation and 
numeration, zero and decimal system came 
from India; and Arabs spread them to 
Europe. During the Gupta period of 
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Îndian history, as early as fourth century, 
A. D., “universities for secular and re- 
ligious studies flourished at Nalanda and 
other centres of learning. Medical scence 
was widely studied and Sanskrit medical 
treaties were the basis of much of the 
later Arabian learning which reached Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages .. .” (page 131). 
There is no doubt of Indian influence in 
Chinese culture and all over East Asia, 
through a spread of Buddhism. 

Durmg the Buddhist period of Indian 
history, we find definite evidence of the ap- 
plication of the concept of supremacy of 
law—a civil service system and toleration 
of all religious beliefs in India. Ancient 
India’s administrative system, its municipal 
government as well as its village commu- 
nity system, was essentially democratic in 
character. It should be noted that Indian 
cultural life has been enriched by contribu- 
tions of other peoples who came to India 
and settled there. But the cultural life of 
the people of India under alien European 
rule during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was not‘’vigorous and progressive 
until national awakening. 

The author’s estimate of the future of 
cultural life of India is sound: “At present 
India and: Pakistan stand on the threshold 
of a new era. Political and social changes 
have followed in bewildering succession. 
The nationalist movement has created a 


revulsion against the indiscriminate imita- 


tion of the West which was the fashion in 
the Victorian era. When, however, occi- 
dental influence has been, assimilated, we 
may look forward to the emergence of a 
new eclectic culture combining what is best 
in both; the future of India, in art, and 
literature seems to lie in the amalgamation 
of Western thought with her own imme- 
morial civilisation.” TARAKNATH Das 
Columbia University. 


“PATEL, SURENDRA J. Agricultural Labour- 
ers in Modern India and Pakistan. Pp. 
xi, 169. Bombay: Current Book House, 
1952. Rs. 4. 

When Lord Cornwallis in 1793 introduced 
the zamindari system cf land revenue in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, “the large masses 
of the peasantry began to roll down the so- 
cial ladder first as tenants-at-will and then 
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as agricultural labourers” (p. 59). At about 
the same time the raiyatwari settlement was - 
introduced in Madras, and was later ex- 
tended to much of south, central, and 
In the north and-north- 
west the mahalwari or joint-village settle- 
ment became the prevailing form. Every- 
where former owners of land found them- 
selves at the mercy of a new class of 
money-lenders, who were “backed by the 
entire legal and political machinery of the 
state” (p. 59). Thus, under the aegis of 
the British Government “the whole social 
fabric of the old Indian agrarian society 
underwent a radical transformation” (p. 
60). 

This compact volume describes the trans- 
formation in Indian agrarian society, with 
particular attention to the agricultural la- 
borers, the largest single group within that 
society. Against the historical background 
it analyzes the causes for “the remarkable 
tripling” of the relative proportion of agri- 
cultural laborers in the total rural working. 
population in the half century prior to 
1931, and for the regional differences in 
their distribution. They were most nu- 
merous in the “Southern Triangle,” “the, 
land of the landless labourers par excel- 
lence,” and least common in the “Great 
North.” This did not mean that the masses 
of the people were better off in the north 
of India; for “the landless labourer of the 
ratyatwart region had as his counterpart, 
the dwarf-holding sharecroppers and ten- 
ants-at-will in the zamindari and mohalwari 
regions’ (p. 117). Moreover; “in the 
taiyatwari areas the cultivator was expro- 
priated from the land; in the zamindari 
areas, however, he was exploited on the 
land” (p. 117). 

Dr. Patel classifies agricultural laborers 
into four main types, and devotes a chapter 
to each type. These types are: (1) bonded 
or semi-free laborers, drawn mostly from 
the aboriginal and untouchable classes, 
forced by “the dire necessity of securing 
subsistence in some way or other” (p. 87) 
to accept a system which, while it is now 
legally abolished, still continues to exist; 
(2) “dwarf-holding labourers,” small cul- 
tivators who were forced to work for others 
on a part-time basis; (3) underemployed 
landless laborers, a category which included 
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the great bulk of the landless laborers; and- 
(4) full-time “free” wage laborers, dividéd 
into plantation laborers and “employees of: 
other capitalistic and well-to-do farmers” 
(p. 131). Dr. Patel concludés that in 1931 
categories (2) and (3) embraced some 72 
million out of a total agricultural working 
population of 111 million, and that ap- 
proximately 79 of the 111 million, mostly 
tenants-at-will and underemployed laborers, 
had no rights to the land. He calls atten- 
tion to the “tremendous -under-utilization 
of human resources” (p. 150), a condition 
which is one of the most apparent and 
most alarming features of the current 
Indian scene. 

In spite of the paucity and unreliability 
of statistical information, and of the dif- 
ficulties of classification, the author has 
made a contribution of first importance to 
an understanding of conditions in India 
and Pakistan today. 

Norman D. PALMER 

University of Delhi, India 


Bentwice, Norman. Israel. Pp. 224. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1953. $3.75. f 
The creation of the state of Israel is a 

striking example of the complexities of 

social causation. A careful analysis of 
that development would make an illuminat- 
ing study of how the respective roles of 
human purpose, human idealism and self- 
sacrifice, human cussedness, and the un- 
foreseen changes and chances of the his- 

torical processes are woven together in a 

web of fate. Israel was the result of 50 

years of heroic effort, but it required Nazi 

persecutions and the general revival of 
anti-Semitism for final achievement. 

The author of Jsrae} served under the 
British Mandate and later as professor of 
international relations at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. He has covered most of the main 
historical events and current problems. He 
has written sympathetically but with com- 
mendable objectivity, free from emotional 
extravagances, excessive partisanship, and 
wishful thoughts. He describes the land, 
the immigration, the political and economic 
institutions, and various aspects of the 
aesthetic, educational, religious, and social 
welfare activities, always clearly and with 
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marked brevity. He seems somewhat 
partial to the Histadrut or Labor Organiza- 
tion. One wonders whetker the modern 
welfare state, with all the trimmings that 
have been introduced in developed in- 
dustrial economies, is reconcilable with so 
struggling an economy as that of Israel. 
He seems to idealize somewhat the com- 
plete communism of the Kibbutz, where 
worship and work are one and the same; 
but he does note some cooling off of the 
white-hot idealism of the early pioneers as 
the immigrants contain a larger proportion 
of orientals. He notes that Israel is no 
longer a mere melting pot but a pressure 
cooker. 

One cannot read this rather simple ac- 
count without renewed realization that the 
problems of Israel are legion. Among them 
four seem crucial: Arab relations;- popula- 
tion growth; economic self-sufficiency; and 
democracy versus theocracy. 

Israel is surrounded by implacable 


* enemies, and Professor Bentwich repeatedly 


emphasizes that peace between Arab and 
Jew is a primary necessity. Of the 1,200,- 
000 Arabs in Israel territory in 1947 only 
180,000 remained in 1951. While their 
flight was partly due to Arab directives 
and mass frenzy, it was fomented by Jewish 
terrorism. Arabs are now an under- 
privileged minority in their ancestral vil- 
lages. On the other hand 300,000 Jews 
have been forced out of Arab lands. We 
have grown somewhat callous to this force- 
ful seizure of territory and racial transfers: 
Greeks and Turks; Moslems and Hindus; 
and a dozen cases in Europe. The time 
for moral indignation, however, has passed 
in the Arab case. The 750,000 Arab 
refugees are now balanced by an equal 
number of recent immigrants. Israel stands 
ready to compensate Arab owners, and 
the author expresses sound historical sense 
when he concludes that it is now too late 
for the refugees to return; the rapid trend 
of events has cast the die on that issue. 
Since this book was written immigration 
has been somewhat restricted, largely for 
economic reasons. The 1948 plan visualized 
one million immigrants each five years for 
the next decade and three million Jews 
before 1960. Even the reduced objective 
of two million Jews seems high in view 
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of the natural resources of the territory 
and the inevitable doubling of numbers 
in a generation or two. A large percentage 
of food must be imported; the hundreds of 
millions in gifts from America and else- 
where may dry up; exports have been only 
25 to 33 per cent of imports, and it seems 
likely that some such ratio may. continue. 
The Israel birth rate is one of the highest 
and the death rate one of the lowest in 
the world. The Jewish pound has three 
separate values, and none increases. Can 
economic balance be achieved, along with 
a reasonable standard of living, for a 
rapidly increasing population in such a 
poor environment? 

Finally, one may note a problem upon 


which our author scarcely touches, namely, . 


the struggle for control between those 


- imbued with western democratic ideals and 


those typified by adherence to oriental 
mysticism, ritual, and priestcraft. The 
danger here arises from the increased pro- 
portion of orientals among immigrants and 
their unusually high fertility. The struggle 
between the democratic-secular and the 
traditional-authoritarian elements may be 
one of the most crucial in Israel’s future. 
One wishing a well-organized, well-bal- 
anced historical and descriptive account of 
the formation of Israel and its recent 
problems will find this book rewarding. 
Frank H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


ÅLLBAUGH, LELAND G., with the editorial 
assistance of George Soule. Crete: A 
Case Study of an Underdeveloped Area 
Pp. xx, 572. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. $7.50. 

Crete is an island with meager natural 
resources, untrained human resources and 
extremely, limited capital resources. The 
farmers, who constitute 85 per cent of the 
total population, use tools and equipment 
averaging $32 per family and earn an 
average cash income of $249 per year. In 
1948 the Rockefeller Foundation conducted 
a comprehensive survey of the island with 
two specific objectives: to discover whether 
it is possible to raise living standards, and 
to develop ways by which “... the knowl- 
edge and skills of industrialized countries 
might best serve and least injure an under- 
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developed area such as Crete” (p. 3). 
Hénce this work has much more than 
purely local significance. It is designed to 
serve, in the words of the subtitle, as “a 
case study of an underdeveloped area.” 

The teams of scientists used various 
techniques in gathering information. They 
studied available literature, conducted field 
reconnaissance, and interviewed government 
officials, physicians, and other professional 
persons. Their most important contribu- 
tion was a sample survey of households, 
farms, and communities carried out by 
specially trained Greek interviewers. The 
results were quite revealing, and the 
methodology that was evolved, and which 
is fully described in the‘ appendixes, may 
serve as a model for factual exploration in 
other underdeveloped areas The report 
includes specific recommendations for al- 
leviating the water shortage, improving 
health conditions, raising agricultural pro- 
ductivity, decentralizing administrative pro- 
cedures, and integrating the educational sys- 
tem with the practical problems of living. 

The Foreword concludes with the follow- 
ing statement: “In view of the number of 
United Nations and United States agencies 
that have been working in Greece and 
Crete, The Rockefeller Foundation has not 
considered it necessary to implement the 
recommendations contained in this report” 
(p. x). This raises the question whether 
the Greek government or the international 
agencies are likely to act upon the recom- 
mendations, This question is of extra- 
ordinary significance today. The same 
question is being asked by the peoples of 
the underdeveloped territories throughout 
the world. International communism has 
an answer: revolution and industrialization 
planned and imposed from above. ‘The 
philosophy underlying this study is that 
another course is possible and preferable: 
“ _.. evolutionary processes set in motion 
at the grass-roots, geared to the real de- 
sires, capacities, and local needs of the 
people themselves” (p. viii). This survey 
demonstrates that “evolutionary processes” 
are technically. feasible. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether they are also politically 
feasible. 

L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Northwestern University 
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LencyeL, Emm. World Without End: 
The Middle East. Pp. 374. New York. 
John Day Company, 1953. $3.75. 


Professor Lengyel has attempted an 
omnibus book which carries the reader 
through time and space so as to encompass 
the Middle East in breadth and depth 
within two covers. This has advantages 
- and disadvantages depending on the reader’s 
. point of view. If the reader wants informa- 
tion readily packaged in easy-to-take doses, 
this book supplies it. But. the serious 
student will find it disappointing. The 
latter will find too many oversimplifications, 
slants, and even errors in the text. 

The text itself is divided into eleven 
chapters, entitled with journalistic captions 
such as “The Poorhouse of the World,” 
“History Unlimited,” “The Tortuous Story 
of the Straits,” “The Imperial Lifeline— 
Suez,” “People from Afar,’ “The Dead 
Man Lives,” “The Curse of Too Much 
History,” “The West in the East,” and 
“Cherchez l'Huile,” 

Professor Lengyel is uniformly harsh in 
his criticism of Arab leaders. He blames 
the “Pashas” for most of the ills of the 
area. The description of nationalism (pp. 
47-49) is a caricature rather than a 
portrait. This sometimes leads to contra- 
dictions. In one case (p. 309) the author 
States that ex-King Farouk and the “Pashas” 
seemingly wanted to continue the plight 
of the Arab refugees in their tragic situa- 
tion in the Gaza strip so as to make use 
of them in their policy against Israel. Yet 
on page 359 he shows the desperate land 
shortage in Egypt which makes absorption 
of the Gaza refugees impossible. The 
treatment of the whole problem of the 
Arab refugees falls more in the field of 
propaganda than in that of a balanced study 
of facts. 

Professor Lengyel is very sympathetic in 
his references to Israel. Comparative 
statistics show the Israelis at the top of 
the class in all categories. How much of 
Israel’s amazing progress is “earned” and 
how much is sustained by “grant aid” from 
abroad is not analyzed. The author on 
- page 286 repeats a common error: “In 
about two and a half years after the proc- 
lamation of the State, the population 
doubled.” Reference to. United Nations 
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documents, as well as many others (such 
as “The Arab Refugee Problem” by Joseph 
B. Schechtman, 1952, pp. 3-4), shows that 
on May 15, 1948, when the State was pro- 
claimed, relatively few Arabs had fled— 
not over 200,000 and those mostly from 
Jaffa and Haifa. The great exodus of 
Arabs came in July from the Lydda, 
Ramleh, Acca areas, and in October-De- 
cember 1948 from Beersheba, Galilee, 
Jerusalem, and other peripheral regions. 
Thus some 650,000 Arabs left the territory 
now occupied by Israel after the proclama- 
tion of the State. About 750,000 Jewish 
immigrants entered during the first 30 
months. This means the total population 
on May 15, 1948 was not much less than 
at the present time. There was a “trans- 
fer” of populations or an “exchange” if one 
wishes to use those terms. The incoming 
Jews occupied the lands and assets of the 
Arabs who moved out. 

The frequency of these inaccurate or 
parital statements seriously mars the value 
of the book for students. Yet anyone who 
attempts to include all the accurate and 
pertinent material on such a wide variety 
of subjects would be baffled by the decision 
as to what to exclude. As a popular essay, 
the book has a limited value for readers 
who have not been previously introduced 
to the Middle East To the initiate in this 
field of study, the above-mentioned faults 
will serve as a mild but harmless irritant. 

~  Epwin M. Wricat 
Johns Hopkins University 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: i ` ; 

Solely with the idea of contributing to a 
much needed improvement in the reviewing 
of economic books, I wish to criticize 
briefly Tae ANNALS review of my book, 
How You Really Earn Your Living (Jan- 
uary 1953). The basic weakness of the 
review lies in the ideological antagonism 
displayed by the reviewer. This induces 
an attitude and tone that make the review 
little more than an attempt to smear. 
Books that are consistently based upon 
one ideology should be reviewed on that 
basis. 
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The reviewer in this case being left of 
center is led by his bias to make positive 
misstatements: = = 

(1) He asserts that my thought is not 
related to “a set of explicitly stated and 
consistent values.” This is so far from 
the fact as to be conclusive evidence of 
prejudice. On page 1, I say “freedom of 
individual choice, for both consumers and 
producers, is the most basic of all rights,” 
and constantly and clearly throughout the 
book I make my text of value the free 
choice of individuals to work or sacrifice to 
get things (for example, see p. 32). 

(2) He asserts that my statement that 
-the “New Welfare” economics ignores im- 
portant differences among us and assumes 
equal income is inaccurete and misleading, 
thereby showing either bias or his own 
ignorance of the thought of A. Berggon, O. 
Lange, A’ P. Lerner, P. M. Sweezy, and 
others. Let him read H. Myint, Theories 
of Welfare Economics, page 219, and my 
History of Economic Thought, page 899; 
also Lange, On the Economic Theory of 
„Socialism, pages 100-103. 

Of course, the members of the “New 
Welfare” group differ widely (including 
opinions as to the extent to which equal 
incomes are required to make the free 
choice of consumers acceptable as tending 
to their “optimum”). This I note specifi- 
cally. How could they have (1) their 
“optimum distribution of income” with 
“marginal welfare per dollar” equal in all 
households, (2) marginal rate of substitu- 
tion for all consumer goods the same for 
_ all households, (3) technical knowledge 
and tasks “given,” and (4) social dividend 
determined independently_ of productivity, 
unless they fix incomes as equal lump sum 
per household or per size of household? 
Certainly the prolific Lange has at times 
assumed that under his system income may 
be distributed equally. 

But, when all is said, perhaps the worst 
feature of this review, as of so many 
others, is that it gives no idea of the scope 
or coverage of the book reviewed. The 
emphasis placed by the reviewer on the 
gold standard and on “New Welfare Eco- 
nomics” makes his review a caricature. 

Lewis H HANEY 

New York University 
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Dear Sir: 

Professor Haney has accused me of 
“ideological antagonism” to the values ex- 
pressed in his book. ‘I am not aware of 
such antagonism since I also happen to 
believe rather strongly in freedom of in- 
dividual choice except in those cases where 
the actions taken by one individual or firm 
will curtail the freedom of others. Ac- 
tually, however, whether or not our values 
coincide is not the issue since my objections 
to How You Really Earn Your Income are 
based instead on: (1) certain technical 
errors which exist in it; (2) the manner 
in which the author presents arguments 
against those economists who advocate 
policies different from his; and (3) the 
somewhat oversimplified treatment accorded 
several important problems of economic 
analysis. 

In regard to Professor Haney’s point (1), 
I do not believe my: review implied that 
he neglected to indicate his values. Rather 
I tried to suggest that other, equally 
competent economists have advocated quite 
different policies from similar premises 
and that Professor Haney has not given 
reasons to suppose they are wrong. This is 
a different matter and whether I happen 
to agree (or disagree) with his policies has 
no bearing on the case. 

Concerning point (2), my unfavorable _ 
reaction to Professor Haney’s statements 
about welfare economics are, I am afraid, 
unchanged. May I refer the interested 
reader to the recent surveys of welfare 
economics undertaken for the American 
Economic Association by K. E. Boulding 
(“Welfare Economics,” in A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics, Vol. IJ, ed. B. F. 
Haley, especially pp. 10ff.) and by A. Berg- 
son (“Socialist Economics,” in A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics, Vol. I, ed. H. S. 
Ellis, especially pp. 418ff.). 

JoHn BUTTRICK 

Northwestern University 
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